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A HELPING HAND. 


We once knew a child who arose in the center 
of a room and took his first step alone. We have known many other 
children, but none of them have been able to walk without assistance. 

There are a few teachers who can map out and 


follow a systematic course of study unaided. But there are thousands 
of others who can not doso. Their plans are good, their intentions 
the best, they realize the need, but failure follows from lack of some one 
to assist them at critical points and lead them on from week to week. 


No one can study for you, but there are those 
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who can materially assist you in properly applying your efforts. 
Teachers who want to improve their spare’ time 
(evenings, Saturdays, etc.), in following a thorough and systematic 
course of study, should send for the CATALOGUE of the AMERI- 
CAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL. A postal card request will 
bring it. It contains testimonials from every state in the Union and 
the addresses of thousands who have taken instruction under us. 
The American Correspondence Normal is an 
institution organized for the purpose of giving instruction BY MAIL to 
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teachers and those preparing toteach. It is conducted by the publishers 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and gives instruction to more teachers 
each year than any other school or college in the world. It has been in 
operation eight years and is as coraplete’ ‘ds experience and liberal ex- 
penditure of money can make it. . It has helped thousands who were 
not able to “walk alone” to profitably spend time which would other- 
wise have been wasted. It-has twenty courses. For teachers the 
NORMAL, ADVANCED NORMAL, DRAWING and SCIEN- 
TIFIC courses are recommended. NORMAL METHODS are fol- 
lowed and satisfactory results guaranteed. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
Dansville, New York. 


We charge merely a nominal fee to pay cost of printed matter, postage, examining papers, etc. 
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A Beautiful Remembrance From a to Pupil. 


cae 


Very Neat and Handsome. 
Fonpa, N. Y. 
The Souvenirs have been received 
and pleased me more than I expected. 
They were very neat and handsome 
and I wish to thank you for your 
t promptness in filling the order.“ Re- 
spectfully yours, 
LauRA A. BEARCROFT. 


' Thinks They are Dainty and Pretty. @ 
GARDNERVILLE, NEV. 

My order for School Souvenirs a 

# wasexecuted with such promptness 

that I feel it my bounden duty to 

acknowledge the receipt of the same. 

%#% They are very dainty and pretty. I 

# amso well pleased with them’ that ; 

% words fail to express my perfect satis- 

@ faction anddelight. They area novel 

t invention. Yours, with grateful 
+ thanks. Miss HARRIET CuSHING. 


They Touch the Spot. 

GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 
¥ The Souvenirs came promptly. 
¥ They’re beautiful. For a long time I 

have been wanting something of this 
> kind and you have touched the spot. 
Thanking you for the promptness and 3 
the care with which you filled m my | 
order, I am yours respectfully, 
JNO B. ROGERS. 
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They are Fine. 

LAKE LINDEN, MICH. 
w _ Ireceived the Souvenirs last night. 
w They are fine. Sincere thanks for 
% prompt attention. Wishing you suc- 
w cess, I am, Yours respectfully, 
Sr. M. ETIENNE. 
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w Nore: In selecting these Souve- “a 
% nirs as ‘gifts, you serve all your pupils ®& 
@ exactly alike and cannot be accused x 
w of showing partiality. 


HHHRPMNDD 90 The above cut is two-thirds actual size of Souv~air 
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Lillian P. Wentworth. 


TEACHER 
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Everybody Expresses Delight. 
. HAWKESBERRY, ONT. 
Souvenirs received in good order. 
T am perfectly satistied with them and 
every one to whom I have shown them x 
expresses great surprise and delight z 
over them, Yours sincerely. 
COLIN G. ROBERTSON, 


They are Excellent. 
FARMINGTON, Ky. 

T received my lot of School Sou- 
venirs to-day. They are excellent 
and I am highly delighted with them. 
Yours respectfully, 

ARTIS I. OVERLY 


Very [uch Pleased. 
LITTLE MEADOWS, Pa. 
Received Souvenirs this morning. 
Am very much pleased with them, 
and also with your — in 
filling order. Very tru b-y~ 
BRIGGS. 


FRANKVILLE, WIs. 
Souvenirs received all O. K. They 
are simply fine. I am very much 
pleased with them and know the 
pupils will be. I want to thank you 
also for the prompt manner in which 
you sent them, Very sincerly. 
ISABEL GIDDINGS. 


Greatly Appreciated. 
JERICHO, VT. 
Souvenirs at hand. To say I was 
pleased with them but faintly ex- 
presses my appreciation of the same, 
Yours truly, 
M. E. ADRIEN. 
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Note: Sabbath Schools cannot se- 

‘ta more appropriate gift for pupils 

vA Specially desirable for Christmas 
Souvenirs. 
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Elegant Gifts for Christmas or Close of School. 


HAT teachers are unusually quick to appreciate any new thing of real merit, is again proven by the extent to which they pur- 


chased and the manner in which they endorsed our Souvenirs during the past year. 
for their pupils during this period ! 


Nearly 10,000 teachers purchased them 


The custom of giving pupils some little token at Christmas or close of school is an excellent one, and teachers everywhere observe 
it. It has been, however, difficult to secure appropriate gifts—something attractive, which would be kept,—without too great cost. 


The want is supplied by 


@ Our School Souvenirs_s» 


They are neat, novel, attractive, and as they contain the name of school, date, teacher’s name, together with names of pupils, 


they will be highly prize apd always kept as real Souvenirs. 
On the face of first is pr intdd fii ie ni atthe ‘dfisphgo}, towar, te: achers, date, officers, etc 


These angi consist of two 


cards tied together with silk cord. 
, as desired, in the brightest gold letters, and on 


the second the names of the wurpiks* “Heavy Ne Anfbi reseed éards are used and the Apso are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. 
Where two cards are nit owffisiont addifional chidsate‘attached so as to accommodate all the names without crow ding. 
. 





SyiAs. ‘Christmas Gifts & 


they have no equal, as every mache wishes to provide’ for each pupil, though necessarily at as slight a cost as 
possible. Many found these Souvenirs particularly suitable for Christmas gifts last year. 
just what you want this year. Order early. 
though a large force worked night and day. 


Price List. 


15 or less $1.00‘ 
5 $1.05 21: $1.29 | 


They may be} 7 "110.22: 1:33 
We were over 1000 orders behind at Christmas time last year, , 18: LB: Le 


: 1.20/24: 
: 1125/95: ; 
Additional ones 3c. ; 


Number to Order. Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon each. In ordering $ 





them, and as many more as you wish. State definitely the number you w ish, and 
send, plainly written, the matter you desire pr eta on the face of first card, together with the name of each 


a Be sure that names are correctly speiled and plainly written. 


hen to Order. Orders can be filled the day they 
advance, if possible, to avoid delay. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 





are received, but should be sent a couple of weeks in 
One sample Souvenir free to any address. 


' quantities in excess 
of 25 send $1.45 for 

’ first 25 and 3c. each 
for all over that num- 

) ber. Number of Sou- ‘ 

> venirs ordered must 
equal number of 
names printed. Sent 

) postpaid on receipt \ 
dei Price. ( 
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MR. GLADSTONE : 
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greatest of living Englishmen, for the fifth 

time has paid The Youth’s Companion the 

compliment of making it the medium through 
which to address the American people. 

The subject for the next Companion article is 
Arthur Henry Hallam, Mr. Gladstone’s dearest 
schoolboy friend, who was also the subject of Tenny- 

son’s “In Memoriam.” It will be published in 
The Companion’s New Year’s number. 
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O give more than is promised has 

always been the practice of The 
Companion. The two hemispheres 
have been searched for attractive mat- 
ter for the volume for 1898, and the 
contributors for the year include not 
only popular writers of fiction, but some 
of the most eminent Statesmen, Scien- 
tists, Educators, Explorers and Leaders 
of Industry. 


nee 1827, TH E YO U TH 'S Ablest Writers, 


Finely Illustrated. $1.75 a Year. 
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The distinguished persons who are engaged to write for the Companion will address more than half a million households. So fw) 
vast a constituency is worthy of their best efforts, The following partial list indicates the strength and attractiveness of the 4 
paper for 1898: & 
Distinguished Writers. Story-Tellers. Men of Action. K 
RICHT HON. W. E. CLADSTONE. RUDYARD KIPLING. CAPT. ALFRED T. MAHAN. : 
HON. THOMAS B. REED. W. D. HOWELLS. LIEUT. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S.N. Oe 
THE DUKE OF ARCYLL. OCTAVE THANET. CEN. A. W. GREELY, U.S.A, *K 
HON. CEORCE F. HOAR. FRANK R. STOCKTON. POULTNEY BICELOW. ~S 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. | |. ZANCWILL. COL. HENRY WATTERSON. ® 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. MRS. BURTON HARRISON. ELIHU THOMPSON. oK 
' HON. HENRY CABOT LODCE. MARY E WILKINS. PROF. C. A. YOUNG. 4A 
HON. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. HAMLIN GARLAND. PROF. N. S. SHALER. Om) 
LILLIAN NORDICA. HAYDEN CARRUTH. PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDCE. KK 
MAX O’RELL. CY WARMAN. PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI. 
JOHN BURROUCHS. MRS. MARCARET E. SANCSTER. | ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM. {> 








And more than One Hundred Other Eminent Men and Women. 


A Charming Calendar, in Twelve Colors, Embossed in Gold, will be Given to Each New Subscriber. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 
It consists of three folding parts, each giving a delightful picture appropriate to the months it represents. Its size is 10 by 24 inches. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and address, and 


An $1.75, will receive : Art 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is received till January 1, 1898; 
» Important FREE — THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S DOUBLE NUMBERS ; Calendar 
: FREE— THE COMPANION ART CALENDAR for 1898, a superior production to any of the famous 
pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a superb ornament for the home 


Offer and a costly gift. 
? And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. 
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Full Prospectus for the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the paper free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











Save, you would send for it by next mail. 
Thousands of them in use. 


I think you have helped in a practical way,jo 
solve the difficult problem of “How to teac 
Geography.” 8. A. ELIs, Supt. Public Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

I am delighted with the work. P. H. Epicx, 
Prin. No. 5 School, Rochester, iN. Y. 

Our classes have made remarkable progress 
since using your book. 8. C. P1rxce, Prin. No. 
4School, Rochester, N. Y. 

I find your Geography Questions of great value 
in work supplementary to my text book. J KssIE 
L. CLARK, Kingston Academy, Kingston, N. Y. 


Price postpaid 20 cents. Answers to same 
Special Offer. 


Arithmetic Problems. 


These little books have worked wonders in 
helping teachers to push their classes for- 
ward. They may be used in connection 
with any text book on Arithmetic. 


PRICE LIST. 


Primary, 625 Examples, 15¢. 
Intermediate, 700 Examples, 20c. 
Grammar School, 2,000 Problems goc. 


Answers to Grammar School Edition, 
(sold to teachers only.) 
To introduce these books we will send the 
first two for 25 cents, 3 and 4 for 40 cents or 
all four ofthem for only 75 cents. 





TEACHING *° (IEOGRAPHY 


Is actually a pleasure to those who use Townsend’s 2500 Questions in 
phy. If you knew how much work this book placed in the hands of your pupils would 
May be used in connection 


Read What Teachers Say. 


bh | ly adapted both to class room and individual 





sold to teachers only) 25 cents. 


‘ 


To introduce this boo 
INSTRUCTOR both the questions and answers (45¢ worth) for only 25c. 








The = Duplex = Pencil - Compass. 


See That Joint !!! 


Price, including a good Pencil, 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Company, 
Rochester, New York, 









th any text-book. 





We find your Geography Questions eminent- 






needs. D.C. Farr, Prin. Glen Falls Academy. 
Li' eitvery much. M. W. STOWELL, Oswego, 
Excellent results from its use. N. C. PaR- 
SHALL, Rochester, N. Y. 
Keeps the interest alive. A. W. DYKE, Tru- 
mansburg Union School. 
Wellsatisfied withit. Sisters or St.JosEPH, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 









quickly we will send any reader of NoRMAL 







LANGUAGE EXERCISES, the most 
practical aid ever published for teachers of 
Grammar. 114 pp., flexible cloth 30c. Key 
to same, paper covers 25c—both for 50c. 























Speakers. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. Cannot be 
equalled for little tots. 117 pages, paper cov- 
er, 25 cents. 


INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, con- 
tains an excellent collection ot speakable 
pieces. 167 pages, paper covers. 25 cents, 

Both for only 35 cents. 









THIS IS A PRACTICAL TOOL FOR 
PRACTICAL USE, and has decided 
points of superiority over any other 
Pencil Compass on the market. 


10 cents. $1.00 PER DOZEN. 

















at your home. No canvassing. We have 
several kinds of work to give ont, some of which 
requires no experience whatever. If you 
need employment, or wish to devote your spare 
hours to something pleasant and profitable, write 
us atonce. We paysalary. Address, Stand. 
ard Art Mfg. Co., Dept. 142 W. 23d St., N.Y. 





STASHSETUSAMC 
TANIRUP 
e GEKEARARS 
RERRTO 
jumbled words from which 
FRE can be made the names of 
transposed when you know 
how to doit. For instance, the word: RERRTO 
— answers. 
nd prize in Cash—$50.00 to next 20 persons 
sending correct answers. 
‘ourth Prize—Kombi Camera to each of next 25 
persons sending correct answers. 


NHIDOPL 
BALMDAEHER 
YOLPIAM 
We herewith give a list of 
seven of Uncle Sam’s new 
warships. They are easily 
“Terror.” Try it. We will give: 

First Prize in Cash—¢50.00 to ten persons first send- 

Third prize in cash—$50.00 to next 50 persons send- 

correct answers. 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to date 
letter is mailed, hence it is advisable that your letter 
should be among the first. You can win one of these 
prizes if you are quick and use your brains. The 
above rewards are given free as an inducement to 
read New Ideas, a handsome 16-page illustrated 
journal covering an — new field. It gives in- 
formation about the latest inventions and progress in 
science, illustrating the most striking novelties for 


business and household use. Its subscription price 
is the only cheap thing about it. Send answer to- 


day! 
‘OUR CONDITIONS.—You must send with your 
answer 25 cents (stamp or silver) for a Six Months, 
Subscription toNew 


Ideas. 
ALL SURE OF A PRIZE. 

Aside from the prizes above named, we will give a 
special petze to such persons whose letters fail to 
n time for the Cash Prizes, or who do not 
correctly answer thelist, provided that 25 cents in 
silver or stamps be sent forasix month’ssubscription 
to New Ideas. Thesespecial prizes are awarded 
along the,line of Novelties, Music, Decorative 
Art, History, and Fiction. Be sure to state 
in letter which you want. This contest will close 
Tuesday, Nov. 30th, and names of prize winners will 
be announced in Jan. number of New Ideas. Ad- 
— New Ideas, Sta. K, 196, Philadelphia, 


10 QUEER THINGS from 
fornia, 10c. No 2 alike. Sure to please. 
ific T Pub. Co., San Diego, Cal. 





.»» WE WANT YOUR NAME... 


Will then instruct you how to secure others and 
make $8.00 per 100. Enclose 10c. for our bargain bun- 
dle of 4 dozen Japanese Napkins, 100 rarec llections, 
latest cattlogue, etc., and instructions for the above 
included free. I. IuporTiNe Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
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‘5 cts.- CL ASSICS.-5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the — that prompted the getting up of such books. 


Ist Reader Grade. 
Esop’s Fables.—1. 


. Asop’s Fables.—2. 

. Selections from Asop.—1. 
. Selections from Asop.—2. 
. Story of the Buds. 


What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 


. Little Red Riding Hood. 

. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

. Story of Bryant. 

. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
. Selections from Grimm.—2. 


Stories from Garden and Field. I. 
Stories from Garden and Field. II. 
Story of Columbus. 


. Story of Israel Putnam. 


Story of William Penn. 


. Story of Washington. 
. Story of Franklin. 
. Story of Webster. 


Story of Lincoln. 


. Story of Lowell. 

. Story of Tennyson. 
. Story of Whittier. 
. Story of 
. Story of Fulton. 

. Story of the Pilgrims. 

. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
. Story of Eli Whitney. 

. Story of Edison. 

. Story of Hawthorne. 

. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 

. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 

. Story of James Watt. 

. Story of the Norsemen. 


Cooper. 


Puss in Boots. 

Story of Stevenson. 
Story of Irving. 
Story of Pocahontas, 


Address, Dept. B. 


NS. Stonz, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. Srd Reader Grade. 


15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc.. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
32. King of the Golden River. (Ruskin.) 
33. The Chimera. (Hawthorne. ) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow. ) 

47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving. ) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 

19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37. Othello, Etc. (Lamb. ) 

38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb. ) 

39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wadsworth. ) 
40. Ancient Mariner. Soe. } 


54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper. ) 
56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray. 


65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. 
(Bryant. ) 
5th Reader*Grade. 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson. ) 
49. L’ Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare. ) 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakes .) 
57. Lady of the Lake. mto J. 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto JI. 
59. Lady of the Lake. Canto III. 

4&@-Order by number. 

Each number contains about 32 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 
manilla covers. Price 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 


? On orders amounting to 50 cents or less please remit in one cent stamps. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers 






LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 






+e FOR $1.00 «+ 


SoLiD GOLD PEN--HARD RUBBER ENGRAVED HOLDER--SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION, 
No BETTER WORKING PEN MADE, 


BLOTS, 


ALWAYS READY, NEVER 


A REGULAR $2.50 PEN, 


Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—f you want i. 


AGENTS WANTE 


Everywhere to sell these pens. 


Liberal commissions allowed. Agents 
make bigmoney. Apply at once for agency and reap the holiday harvest. 


We have thoroughly tested one of these pens and find it all that it is claimed and the equal of any higher 


priced pen. Noone can make a mistake purchasing it. 


PUBLISHERS NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Lincoln Fountain Pen Co., Room 15, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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= Craig’s Question Book = 


520 pages, printed on heavy paper and handsomely bound in cloth. 
Table of Contents. 


Below we give contents of Craig’s Question Book, showing the subjects treated, together with 
eed er of questions and answers on each subject, thus giving a fair idea of the contents of the 


U.S. History Questions and Answers 1426 
Geography by * as 1368 
Reading , se = 158 
Physical Geography re _ 5 702 
English Grammar ‘a “ 424 
Letter Writing “ a ? 46 
Orthography ae xe ig 222 
Written Arithmetic re - oe 448 
Test Examples * - uy 318 
Theory and Practice of Teaching - * " 242 
Alcohol and Tobacco ona e ~ pte 114 
Civil Government de ve Ee 224 
Physiology —. es ? 594 
Natural Philosophy # “ ‘ 360 
Participles and ‘Infinitives % * . 36 
Writing pe a ™ 146 
Algebra r . ™ ‘ $20 
Test Problems in Algebra 100 
Parliamentary Rules “s - vA 248 
Slips of Tongue and Pen Corrected 704 


Total number of Questions and Answers 8,200 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFER ! 





$2.14 for 





98 Cents. 





The Time Limited to January 15, 1898. 


$2.14 for 98 Cents. 





Craig’s Question Book, postpaid, and Normal Instructor one 
year for only 98 Cents if ordered before January 15, 1898, 


CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK 


Has no equal. 


more thoroughly than any other Question Book published. 
have already purchased it and testify to its excellence. 


It is larger, better made, more reliable, treats more subjects and 


Over 175,000 teachers 
To any who are unfamiliar 


with it, the sat, WEE and table of contents given in connection herewith, will 


show the compre 
value to teachers. 


ensive character of the book, its extended scope, and its great 


The Question Book has 520 pages, is elegantly bound ia cloth and sells for 


$1.50, with 14c postage added, a total of 


$1.64. 


$2.14 for 98c. 


For a limited time only we will furnish it postpaid, together with Normal 


Instructor, one year, for 98c. 


regularly by 100,000 teachers. 


that no care or expense shall 


$2.14, for only 98e. 


it, is to attend to it at once. 


delay. 


~ 


Normal Instructor, Educational Inde- 
pendent, Craig’s Question Book, 
all for $1.10. Postage 14c. 
additional. 

The price of the Educational Independ- 
ent being 50 cents,the total value of these 
two papers and the book is $2.64. 

The Educational Independent, published 
at Edinboro, Pa., is one of the brighest 
and best educational papers published 
and is particularly valuable for supple- 
mentary reading. It contains eight 
large pages always filled with interestin 
and valuable matter and is publishe 
weekly during the school year. Send to 
the publishers for a sample copy of the 
Independent. 





present ones when renewing. 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


of Normal Instructor in so short a time. 
appreciate the grand support apes them by the teachers of the country and intend 
spared to give more than ample return for all this. 





NORIMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Has the largest circulation of any educational journal in the world, and is read 
No other educational paper has scored the success 


The proprietors of the Instructor fully 


$2.14 for 98c. 


Remember that for a limited time only you can secure Normal Instructor, 
one year, price 50c, and Craig’s Question Book, postpaid, price $1.64, or a total of 


This offer is limited to January 15th, and the surest way to secure the benefit of 
Send in your subscription. 

pa@s-lf you already have the Question Book, and wish Normal Instructor sep- 
erately, you can get it any time before the increase in price for 50c. But do not 


Other Combination Offers. 


Normal Instructor, Pathfinder, Craig’s 
Question Book, all for $1.35. Post- 
age 14c. extra. 


The price of the Parurmnper being 
$1.00, the total value of these two papers 
and the book is $3.14. The Pathfinder, 

ublished at Washington, D.C., is the 
reshest, brightest and best edited weekly 
newspaper to be found and asa curernt 
topics paper for school use has no super- 
ior. If you wish to examine a specimen 
copy of it write to the publishers for 
one. We wish that every subscriber to 
the Instructor might also have this pub- 
lication. 


Craig’s Question Book and all three papers to any address for only $1.64. 
s@~Any of the above special offers may be accepted either by new subscribers or 
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_ THREE MINUTE 


DECLAMATIONS 
FOR College Girls’ 


COLLEGE MEN 


3-Minute Readings. 


Here is a volume for American girls by i 
women—an ideal long in demand, now realized for the 
first time. In this book patriotism is the keynote domi- 
nant ina series of new, fresh, speakable selections, pa- 
thetic, humorous, descriptive, oratorical. A book for 
the American high school and the home. 

This new book is new in every sense of the word, but 
particularly in voicing the golden thoughts of scores 
of the living representatives of America—women edu- 
cators, women p! ropists, women reformers. 

Here is a partial list of its contributors: _. 

Edith M. Thomas, Emma Lazarus, Adelaide Proc- 
tor, Celia Thaxter, Christina Rossetti, p Ellen Foster, 
Margaret E Sangster, Clara Barton, Francis E. Wil- 
lard, Kate Douglass Wiggin Isabel A. Mallon, 
“Susan Coolidge,” Rev. Anna A. Shaw, Amelia Barr, 
Alice Whithey, Lucy Larcom, Harriet er Stowe, 
mary Mapes Dodge, “Gail Hamilton,” and many 
others. 


The Most Helpful Outfit Ever Offered to 
Teachers, at One-Half Regular Price. 


College Men’s 
3-Minute Declamations, 

Here at last isa volume containing just what teachers 
and students have been calling for time out of mind, 
a sores come find —something besides the old selec. 

ions, which, though once inspiring, now to 

the audience, because declaimed to death! Live® 
topics presented by live men! Full of vitality 
for prize speaking. : 

Tomention a few names—each speaking in his well- 
known style and characteristic vein: 

Chauncy M. Depew, William E. Gladstone, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Sir Charles Russell, 
T. DeWitt Talmage, Emilio Castelar, George Curtis, 
Lowell, Blaine, Phillips Brooks, Beecher, Garfield, 
Bryant, Grady, Choate, Longfellow, Holmes, Tenny- )*y 
son, Byron, Shelley, Schiller, Hood, and more than a 
hundred other authors besides! We have _ space to 
enumerate. But the selections are all just the thing. asa 

A brief note, happ‘ly worded, goavering information [2 | 
not to be found elsewhere, regarding the author or. the ‘4 <u 








Teachers will find selections appropriate to Memorial 
Day, Arbor Day, Washington’s y, and all other 
patriotic occasions, 
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7 SI and never before offere public. ; 
~( They are destined to have an immense sale at the regular price of $1 each. 





occasion, accompanies most of the selections in both 


Besides a list of contents, each volume contains a complete general index by [ZA 
titles and authors, also a classified guide to selections for special occasions. 


These books are not cheap rehashes or an unsalable job-lot but strictly new works right fresh from the press 
d to the Superbly bound in full English cloth and splendidly made throughout. 


We now give you the first chance to 


{ have one or both of them at less than cost, for introduction purposes. They are just what every teacher must have, 
| sooner or later, and you will do well to get them while they are fresh. Needless to say they will make the most 
) acceptable presents imaginable, 
You Can Secure these admirable books at a nominal cost in combination with a subscription to 
é 
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SV SPEHCIAL OF FERS TO YOu: 






=| Combination No. 1. Combination No. 3. 
(| The Pathfinder 1 year $1 00| The Pathfinder 1 year $1 
Ze Either Book, as above 1 00 | Either Book as above i 
SE Binder for Pathfinder 25 | Choice of Teachers’ World, 
SS Postage and packing 15 Popular Educator or 
ie Total 3240| Primary Education, 1 
{ All for 1 28 year _ 100 
Combination No. 2. Total $3 15 
The Pathfinder 1 year $1 00 Allfor 168 
Either Book, as above 115| NOTE: Ifyou desire BOTH books 
Normal Instructor, 1 year 1 00| add 52 cents to the amount named. 
» Total $3 15) for any combination. Prices given 
Allfor 1 48 include postage. 





a & 
coal These books cannot be obtained elsewhere except at the full price. Send 
(eX in your order without delay as this offer is limited. Don’t wait until every 
7 other teacher has these books but get them now, at the introduction ee 
Ka We make these sacrifice offers in order to get you acquainted with the 
PATHFINDER, knowing that when you have once found out what it is you 

S| will never give it up. Already the foremost paper of its kind and the 
~| cheapest news review published, we want to double its circulation this year. 


Price $1 a year. Special low prices for school clubs given on inquiry. Sam- 
ple copies free, Order at once, mentioning this paper and address : 


THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. : 


a8 
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= Best in Quality, Most in Quantity, Largest in Circulation! Ss 
The Pathfinder is the FIRST and ONLY paper presenting all the history-making news of the world in- { | 
telligently digested and logically classified, for BUSY TEACHERS. It is clean, clear, condensed, compre- § 
hensive, non-partsian, truthful. It comes every week of the year—16 meaty pages—fresh from the NA- 
TION’S CAPITAL, laden with wholesome, helpful information, much of which is given nowhere else. | 
) 


THE PATHFINDER IS THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVENTS PAPER. 
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Pathfinder and $2 Gold-nib Fountain Pén,'both. for $1.60. 
© Pathfinder and Cosmopolitan Magazine,. both for $1.60. 


3 BIG LEADERS 


THE INSTRUCTOR SAYS 





f Reviews 


lew O 


(new subs.only) both for $1.60. 


“THE PATHFINDERis the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly newspaper to be found 


© Pathfinder and Rev 


We wish that’ every subscriber 


and as a current topics paper for school use has no superior. 


Address always : 


to the Instructor might also have this publication.” 





THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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i. hree Great Premium Offers: 





A Ol PAPER FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
§2 Times a Year. 


THE HIGHEST CLASS. 


THE LOWEST PRICE. 
Beautifully illustrated by the 
Greatest American Artists. 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS—THE FOREMOST 
WRITERS OF THE WORLD. 


Mary E. Wilkins, 
Thomas A Edison, 
Margaret E. Sangster, 
Kirk Munroe, 
Radyard Kipling, 
Hayden Carruth, 
Ruth-McEnery Stuart, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Marion Harland, 

Ana many others equally celebrated. 


In our first issue Margaret E. Sangster begins 
her new department, entitled ‘‘My Girls and %° 
Hayden Carruth, author of ‘‘Track’s End,” begins 
an exciting serial for boys, entitled ‘In Frontenae 
Cove ;”’ and Mary E. Wilkins begins a fine home 
— entitled “How Charlotte Allen Went Visit- 
ing. 


FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


Mrs. Mary E. Burt, who stands at the head of 
.\ educational work in New York City, will conduct 

‘ment entitled ‘“The School Garden.” It 
.% will be for teachers and —— and of popular in- 
terest to everybody i 





















ere will be numerous 
short stories and ‘articles for old and young by the 
greatest living authors 


HE publishers of YOUTH AND HOME, for the purpose of introducing their paper to readers | 
of Normal Instructor, make what are undoubtedly the most attractive premium offers ever | 
r | put forth. These premiums are offered only to new subscribers to YOUTH AND HOME, and | 


Read carefully what follows and act at once 
Everyone sending a year’s subscription by 


the offers do not hold good after November 15, 1897. 
if you wish to share in this grand premium distribution. 





November 15th wtli receive YOUTH AND HOME until January 1, 1898, and for a full year from that date. 


PREMIUM NO. 2. 


sats * fs HOME mi ge “i Both for YOUTH AND HOME for “se te 
The : New “OXFORD. Price 2. 00. one year . 1. | 
The Gem Poco Leather ) Price 
Bible . «+ +s $ Cov’d Hand Camera f $5.00 $3.50. 


PREMIUM NO. I. 


Sold everywhere for $5.00. 


ag A, (including one year’s subscription to 
See HOME) $3.50 and 20 2c. stamps 
Jor expressage and packing. 


leather 





cover, high 

class crys- 

tal achro- 

ACTUAL SIzE 84x54 INCHES. — rod 

This is not the cheap premium Bible offered bd cus, time 
others, but the genuine Oxford, sel/-pronouncing Di andinstan 
vinity Circuit Bible. taneous, 
Remember this Bible is printed in large bourgeois two find 
type, is_self-pronouncmg and has all the Teacher’s ers, and| 
helps. It is bound in flexible American seal leather, can be used 
silk sewed with red under gold edges. It is the most with or 
beautiful, complete and expensiwely made Bible ever —— " without 
printed, This rare Bible, and ore year’s subscription fewer This is hoki TIN Box with a cheap glass | 
to YOUTH AND HoME, until Nov. 15th only, $2.00. Same | jens, but a strictly high-class, beautifully finished 


Bible with full leather-lined covers and YOUTH AND | camera; the pictures made with it are superb. 
Remember this splendid offer, like the others, is 


only guaranteed till November 15. 


Home, until Nov. 15th only, $2.50. Full Thumb Index 
for either style. 50 cents additional. With either style 
send 10 2-cent stamps to pay for postage and packing. 


Still Another Inducement EARNER | 


Besides our great premium offers every subscriber to YOUTH AND HOME may send in| 





five names of people likely to take a beautiful home paper, and receive 25 cents in cash for each 
and every one of these names added to our subscription list by December 20th, 1897. This in no 
way interferes with our premium offers You can send names and obtain premiums, too, an 











Yearly Subscription, $1.25. 


they last. 


eet.» Youth and Home, 127 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Solid grain | 


SILIELE 





OPEN ONLY UNTIL 
NOVETIBER $5. 


PREMIUM NO. 3. 








YOUTH AND HOME re Price Both for 
seth Thomas 14k. Gola 4 Price 
a Gol $1 
Filled Watch vice, $6.00 
THE GREAT 





Seth 


Thomas 
WATCH. 


Guaranteed for 
Five Years. 
Seven Jewels, 
| 14k.Gold Filled 
| Made in two 
| sizes—Ladies’ 
jand Gentle 
| men’s, Hunt- 
| ing Case, Richly § 

Engraved. 
Given with 
one year’s sub- 
sc ription to 
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YOUTH AND 
HoME until No- 
| vember 15th 
only, for $6.00, 
and ‘ten 2 cent 
stamps for 
postage, packing 
and registration. 








This Watch alone sells everywhere for $10. 
HOW TO ORDER. 


Select at once your premium and send us 


money order, cheque or registered letter for 
amounts, and stamps for postage or express 
charges. Select, also, if you wish, five good 
names plainly written on separate sheets. If 
your order is received too late to share in 
premium distribution, or goods are unsatisfac- 
tory, money will be refunded. 
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is the time to ridea 


Columbia 


Between the hot and 


weather is ideal for cycling. The air is good, 
the roads are good, and a Columbia is the best 


to ride. 


1897 COLUMBIAS 
$75 to all alike, 


are strong and swift. 


being able to ride a Columbia the year round. 


HARTFORD BICYCLES, better than any 
except Columbias, $50, $45, $40. 


—. 0 


PRIMARY 





~ Bicycle 


cold seasons--the fall 





sufficient guarantee as to their quality. 


' 


AMERICAN 


TEACHER 


One YeEAR, New or Renewat, and the following 


HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
ALL FOR $1.25. 


Your choice of twenty-five (25) pictures, PRICE ¢ 
PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS, 
(WITH FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPHS) 


And Pictures of their Homes. 
PORTRAITS.—American. 


35 Cents, from the following list of 


| BRYANT HAWTHORNE LONGFELLOW THOREAU 

| EMERSON HOLMES LOWELL WEBSTER 

| EVERETT IRVING O’REILLY WHITTIER 

| FRANKLIN a 

PORTRAITS.—British. 

| ADDISON BYRON GOLDSMITH MILTON 

| | BACON COLERIDGE GRAV RUSKIN 
BROWN COW PER LAMB TENNYSON 
BURNS DICKENS MACAULAY WORDSWORTH 

HOMES OF AUTHORS. 
BRYANT HAWTHORNE LONGFELLOW STOWE 
EMERSON HOLMES LOWELL WHITTIER. 
You need never fear not These pictures are very popular with teachers of all grades. They are printed on excellent paper, size 


8-5 inches. The fact that they are published by the well-known howse of Houghton, Miiflin & Co., isa 








Drawn by D. R. AuGssBurG, Author of 


least number of lines to express the idea 





POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. =|““ 


Twenty-five Pictures, Chalk-Marks for the Blackboard, and the “American Primary 
Teacher,” one year, all for $1.25, postage paid by us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





rections. They may be used for object lessons 


Chalk-Marks for the Blackboard. 


“Drawing Simplified.” 


Price, 20 cents, 


SERIES of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the most simple manner drawn with the 
The drawings are so simple as to.need no’special di- 


numbers, language and busy work, or as drawing 
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se ee Longfellow’s Evangeline. az $ 


6 
with an introduction and explanatory notes by 4 


® 
e Prof. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr., Ph. De 
(ACCURATE MAPS OF NOVASCOTIA AND LOUISIANA ARE INCLUDED.) @ 
9 4 includ bi hical sketch of LONGFELLOW and 
> Dr ° Hale Ss Introduction marks on hie Shesacten pn r maak, also a aipeation. of the > 
poem itself, its character, subject-matter, historical facts and metre. It also includes Sug- 
gestions for the study of the together with Special Suggestions for Critical Study e 
@ of the Text by classes in Higher English 
FOR TEXTUA 


@ L STUDY. The subdivisions are (a) ALLUSIONS. (b) IMAGERY. (c) WORDS. @ 
r (d) STRUCTURE OF THE POEM. (€) GRAMMATICAL STUDY. ‘ 


~_eorrreoeoreeorerrerrerrerverervrvrvevvrvvvevvuw ~worwvrvvererervrverveovwrvevvuvuvw 
wwe 4 


SPECIAL OFFER : To any readeroftheNor-§ @ ppices: In paper covers 12 1-26. 
4 pa EB i BE 


$ 

¢ mal Instructo: ncloses us cts. 9 

2 — In twee £80) ton ) Cloth _20c. Discount on all or- 
: ) ace from schools and dealers. 




















)) in two-cent stamps, we will send a sample 


» copy of EVANGELINE in paper covers. - - - P 
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° UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4°47 New YORK.’ 





THREE FAMOUS BOOKS ON THE 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY ... 


Civil Government in the United States, considered with Some Reference to its a. B 
John Fiske. With Questions, prepared by F. A. HILL, late Principal of the eo Hig 
School, Cambridge, Mass., now Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of ucation. 
Crown 8vo. $1.00, net 

History of the United States for Schools. By John Fiske. With Topics and Questions, Sug- 
gestive Questions and Directions, and Topics for Collateral Reading, by F. A. HILL. Wit 
many Maps and Illustrations, and full Bibliographical Lists and Aids to Outside Reading. 
Crown 8yo. $1.00, net. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War. By Col. T. A. DopGE, U.S.A. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Revised Students’ Edition. Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 


Descriptive circular sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COPIPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





School the Entire Year. Students May Enter at any Time and Select Their Own Studies. 
NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 
Established September 16, 1873, with 35 Students in Attendance. It is now 


The Largest and Best Equipped Normal School in the United States, 


Notwithstanding the hard times the attendance is greater this year than ever before. 
DEPARTMENTS :— Preparatory, Teachers (including Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Training Class 
and Pedagogy ), Collegiate (including Scientific, Classic and Select Courses), Special Science, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Pharmacy, Biology, Higher English, Commercial, Music, Fine Art, Phonography and Typewriting, 
and Review. Each department is a school within itself. = all, with the exception of private lessons in 
Music, are INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. Specialists as Instructors are provided for each de- 
partment. Though the attendance is large yet the classes are sectioned so as to contain, on an average, 
not to exceed 50 students. The Commerci: Bopossmont in connection with the school is everywhere 
acknowl to be the most complete Commerc College in the land. It is supplied with the most 
extensive line of offices ever attempted by any Business School. No other Institution of Learning offers for 
one tuition, anything like as many subjects from which to select. The best evidence that the work is sutis- 
factory is the constantly increasing demand for those trained here. Expenses Less Than at any 
Other Place: Tuition $10 per term. Board and Furnished Room $1.50 to $1.90 per 
week. talogue mailed free. Additional advantages for the coming year without increasing the expense 
of the student. Address H. B. BROWN, Principal, or 0. P. KINSEY, Associate. 


THE JOURNAL OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY #0": 


the Common-school Teacher of Geography. Edited by RicHarp E. Doper, Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, with the assistance of five well-known aphers, 
The JOURNAL & to present, in such a form as to be readily used by any teacher, the newest and best re- 
cent geographical information, together with suggestions from practi teachers as to the application 
thereof. Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selected topics 
from recent geographical publications. ~~ Terms of Subscription :—One dollar a year in advance. 
Single — 15. cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time and should be sent to the Journal of School 
Geography, 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. All correspondence, except concerning subscriptions, 
should be sent to the editor, Richard E. , Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, Agents 
are wanted throughout the United Sta’ Write to Editor for rates and territory. 








S The Colorado Teachers’ Agency € 
Wants competent teachers for the desirable positions 
which it is asked to fill. Address 

FRED DICK, [lanager, 


Kittredge Building, ° ° = DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3* c.ss¥gu = 


® 
P ” ’ and is constantly refusing to recommend Teachers 
Offers registrations at reduced rates, * good places for lack of suitable candidates, . 


PHOTOGRAPHS ' Sctootroom 
..Decoration.. 
Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. 4000 sub- 
jects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 


Much cheaper in price than imported photo hs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Wereogeleeh. fied 


H S5nston, ass.” Win. H. Pierce & Co. 
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Don’t You Want 


To see a Beautiful and In- 
teresting Book on SuPPLE- 
MENTARY Reapine for your 
ten year Boys and Girls? 


BO 6a 


Send 40 cents in stamps 
and receive by return 





lama! 
Lt) 


mail a copy of 
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| | Blaisdell’s 
ont the book forall who wish toprepare fora 
eae ene Stories 
Postage : Scents. 
Address Normal Instructor,Dansville,N.Y. F rom 


“ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM.” 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions suit- 
able for school decoration, selected from our gen ral 
catalogue. Mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO,, 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CUT RATES 


On MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 
American and foreign. Send forcataloguelisting 


3000 periodicals. J. B. RICHARDSON, 
6th St., Hornellsville, N. Y. 


English History. 


Coarse Print. Many fine Pictures. 


Your Pupils Will be Sure to Like It. 





GINN &CoO., 


13 Tremont St., Boston. 
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RE QO R | C RD devised for keeping 4 

records of monthly 4¢ 
examinations, attendance, deportment, etc. Tasty and unique. Every teacher should use them 20c ¢ 
adozen. Two dozen or more, 15c per doz. postpaid. Sample for 2c stamp. 4 
CHARLES E,. GARDNER, (Book-keeper tor Teachers Improvement Co.) Dansville, N. Y. ¢ 





My new copy- 
righted report cards 
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—Formerly Rochester Business University.— 
Established 1863. 


Business, Shorthand, English and Post-Graduate Commercial Courses. 


A SCHOOL OF BUSINESS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
Six Hundred Students. Illustrated Catalogue Free. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








sEE YOUR PEN BEFORE BUYING. Upon receipt of 25c. we will send you our 14kt. gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 
rice $1.75 If satisfactory, pay the Ex. Co. $1.50. Agents wanted. The Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 
trates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R. E. McKIsson, Mayor—W. B. NEFF, Judge Com- 


pong Seng 
° SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 
All Children Love Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 


first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
Flowers, and it isa matter of congratulation to POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
educators that books on Nature Study are multi- 


plying. P puaciats need them. a flower-world «Williamsport, Pa. 
Ss oO uty and poetry. ‘o fill hec - 

mind with gems of this poetry, and open its eyes TEACHER should t ~ + hemes 
to the beauty and wisdom that lie hid in plant- NORMAL COURSE BY MAIL 

life, is a noble work. ‘Little Lessons inj| Improved methods. Best results. Takes your spare 
Plant-Life,”» by rs. H. H. Richardson, §| timeonly. For full particulars address 

teacher in Springfield School, Richmond, Va., Columbia Correspondence Normal, 
presents a plan by which the teacher can skilfully Austin (Chicage), Illinets. 


do this work. successfully taught by mail. 
price, 4ocents. ° |RMEMGnone ee etka 


Teachers ordering one dozen or more will have 
a desk copy sent free. Address, 


‘ We have H Work 
B. F. Eigse sre “sad Co., WHO CAN WRITE? sor "weer copy 




















iculars. Wegive Good Pay. Art ip 
» Cleveland, Ohio. g@-Reliable. 
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The Glory of the Year. 





FROM ‘‘CHANT ROYAL”? 





“But when grave Autumn’s ever bounteous hand 
Poured round our feet the riches of her dower ; 
The pulpy fruit, the nut’s sweet ripened gland, 
The largess free to gleaner and to plower, 
And all the summer sought in vain to bring; 
When stood the hills in glorious garmenting, 
Shadowed by low-hung skies of sober grain,— 
No more could our ennobled thoughts sustain 
Regretful memory of Summer sere. 
‘“‘What of the past?’ We criedin quick disdain ; 
“‘Now we behold the glory of the year.’’ 
—Earnest Whitney. 


RF 


Activity and Rest. 





November, and they seem in direct contrast. The 
one represents activity, the other rest. ‘“This is 
the harvest time for all the year.”’ 

In connection with the thought of the final 
ripening of fruits and grains, the great ingather- 
ing of the harvests, the preparation for the 
Thanksgiving feasts—we feel a great stir of active 
life. 

On the other hand, with the steady approach 
of winter, the passing of the Indian summer 
days, warm and soft and still, into that intense 
quiet which often precedes the more lively, stormy 
December, the disappearance of most insects, 
animals, birds—all the wild life of the woods,— 
and the spirit of sleep suddenly laying low the 
leaves and flowers,—all this speaks of the grand 
rest time of Nature. 

“T hear the crickets’ slumbrous lay 
Around, beneath me, and on high 
It rocks the night, it soothes the day 
And everywhere is Nature’s lullaby.” 
So writes Thoreau in that exquisite autumn 
idyl, ‘‘The Fall of the Leaf.’’ But even the 
cricket’s lay is now silent and the hush has 
fallen. 
“The woodland silence, one time stirred 
By the soft pathos of some passing bird, 
Is not the same it was before.”’ 

One of life’s greatest lessons here to be brought 

before the children is the well-earned rest and 
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sleep of the Nature world,—not death. Fitting 





Two thoughts are prominent in the month of, 


the two opposite thoughts of activity and rest 
into our own minds as a harmonious whole, we 
shall be able to present the true thought to the 
children. Faithful work from day to day 
through life’s seasons, a rich harvest, a rest time 
well-earned—then the awakening into renewed 
activity. So, all in the round of a perfect year, 
of a perfect life, Nature constantly demands 
activity, rest—activity, rest ! 
Let us feel both that 
‘‘November days are bare and still, 
November days are bright and good.” 
In thankfulness for all changes— 
“Thank God, who seasons thus the year, 
And sometimes kindly slants his rays ; 
For in his Winter he’s more near 
And plainest seen upon the shortest days. 


Who gently tempers now his heats 
And then his harsher cold, lest we 
Should surfeit on the summer’s sweets, 
Or pine upon the winter's crudity.”’ 


LK 


Progress. 





How much of real progress has our Nation 
made for which we can render thanks this 
month. For Thanksgiving Day should be a 
feast of thanks for more than that which meets 
the needs of our physical being. It isin this 
month especially that the mind threads its way 
back through a maze of what seems a wondrous 
growth and progress, to the time when the first 
Thanksgiving offering went up from grateful 
hearts on a lonely New England hillside. 

With all our progress and growth since that 
day, we see some cause for trembling as well as 
for thanksgiving. Too rapid growth sometimes 
breeds ‘‘overgrowth.’’ ‘‘Wherever life holds its 
own in the world, growth takes place: life and 
growth are everywhere bound together so closely 
that it is impossible to see the one without seeing 
the other.’? But when life siezes ‘‘more than 
its own’’ what is the result? The heritage of 
honest workers is snatched from them. The 
rank overgrowth spreads itself everywhere. Hearts 
that should be lifted in daily thanksgiving cry 
out in bitterness of spirit against injustice. As 
the grim shadow of the hostile Indian fell over 
the feast of the Puritans in the early days, we 
have spectres of modern ‘‘Indians’’ present at 
our heart feasts. 

They have a right to come, these unwelcome 
guests, for throughout every generation many 
have lived unthinkingly and selfishly, and thus 
invited their presence. Spectres of want, of in- 
justice, of greed and oppression, these ‘‘Indians’’ 
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of anti-progress stalk about our Thanksgiving 
feast in 1897. We have power to banish, to 
change them. If we rose up in our might in 
the spirit of true progress, which is, primarily, 
unselfishness, we should, ere long clear the way 
of shadow and let the sunlight fall, as it should, 
upon all hearts. 

It behooves all to pause on the threshold of 
another Thanksgiving Day, almost the threshold 
of a new century, and ask themselves, ‘‘Have I 
snatched greedily at the best of life’s feasts, never 
considering niy brother man, or have I done 
aught to hasten the progress of the world toward 
the universal Thanksgiving Day, where right and 
justice and harmony shall rule?”’ 

In the educational world what marvelous 
changes! What progress since i620! It is true, | 
that here also we find some flaws; we feel there' 
have been many faults and mistakes made in the 
forward march. But the spirit of progress is 
ruling the world to-day. ‘‘Faults,’’ a prominent 
French writer tells us ‘‘are falls.’’ 

Progress knows no boundary line. For ‘‘push 
the infinite as far as you can, you can always 
push it farther.’? One height attained but 
reveals another beyond. 

3K 


Solitude. 





‘Every man owes it to his own soul to take 
time for solitude ; to make place in his life for 
seclusion and silence.’ So says Hamilton 
Wright Mabie in his matchless ‘‘Essays on Nature 
and Culture.”’ And again; ‘‘A man must have 
quiet and solitude in order to find himself—one 
of the great ends of human seeking.”’ 

Is it not true here, that in doing a duty to self, 
to one’s own soul, each of us is doing it to the 
world? The higher self we find, the better will 
we have to give out to others. 

The words owes and must are strong words, and 
the one who uses them we feel has read ‘‘deep 
into the life of things’’ and knows well whereof 
he speaks. Into the wild fever and hurry, the 
lack of repose and harmony, which strongly 
characterizes our age,—into the driven, over- 
weary life of the majority, may well come this 
solemn must. Life, to-day, for so many has be- 
come a veritable wheel of Ixion, which remorse- 
lessly drives its victims round and round with 
no pause or rest. Through the fault of a part of 
humanity, the other half are often obliged to 
enter into the wild race ina mere struggle for 
existence, when they would perhaps gladly live 
a life more quiet and productive. 

We need to do less, to breathe and to live more. 
To bring about a change in the world’s ways, in- 
dividual lives must begin the work which shall 
leaven the whole. And there must, too, be 


individual sacrifice to accomplish any great re- 
sults. 

Where shall we turn for our first lessons in 
exchanging the fever-heat for repose of soul— 
jor the rest which solitude gives? Where, but 








to Nature? The lesson of repose is all about us 
here. Day after day and year after year, it 
would speak to the souls of men and they give 
little heed. In this autumn season the lesson 
is laid before us like an open book, that ‘the 
who runs may read.”? Butalas, we so often do 
literally run by, that we get no glimpse of one 
word of meaning. The quiet and repose of the 
autumn woods and fields is unheeded—the mes- 
sage which solitude gives is unheard. In 
crowded halls and houses men seek to get wisdom 
and often get but weariness. Not that we could 
or should go daily away from the city or an 
indoor life to the quiet of Nature, but often, 
more often than is done. In the harmonious 
working of all Nature’s laws, is the ideal pattern 
for man. Until we adjust ourselves to the 
natural laws; until we lay aside many of the 
conditions which hamper us, and live simpler 
lives; until we are willing to deny ourselves 
many of the-non-essentials, for those that are the 


real essentials, we shall see no light on the puz-| 


zling questions that confront us. 
** 
The December Instructor. 





Nearly all the contributors to this, the Novem- 
ber number, will furnish articles for the Decem- 
ber number. Miss Turpin will givea study of 
the life and works of Longfellow, in her 
American Literature article ; Dr. Seeley will fur- 
nish an interesting article on ‘‘The Daily Pro- 
gram ;’’ F, J. VanHoesen will discuss ‘‘The 
Citizen in Business ;’’ D. R. Augsburg will com- 
mence a series of articles on Drawing, by giving a 
lesson on ‘‘Primary Object Drawing ;’’ Laura G. 
Justice will touch upon the kind of stories to use 
in Kindergarten ; Ency Coleman Cary] will pre- 
sent a very interesting article upon ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion a Help to School Discipline,’ giving her 
experience where co-operation seemed to be the 
only way to success ; Anna L. Moore will give 
suggestions for teaching ‘‘First Year Geography;”’ 
Lillian M. Cherry will continue her department 
on Birds, taking the sparrow as the principal 
study ; Mary C. Partridge will furnish interest- 
ing material upon the subjects of Nutmegs and 
Cream of Tartar; Ella F. Jacobs will furnish a 
very helpful paper upon the subject of Locusts ; 
M. V. O’Shea will continue his.article on ‘‘Dull- 
ness and Disorder ;’’ and Frederic M. Giles in 
his article on Psychology will talk about ‘‘The 
Child and the Meaning of Childhood.”? A very 
pleasing Christmas Exercise, occupying about 
three pages, will be one of the best features of 
the December number. Also the departments 
of School-Room Helps, Supplementary Read- 
ing and Methods, Aids and Devices for Primary 
Grades will be continued the same as in this 
number. A sketch of the life of the late Charles 
A. Dana will occupy the Current Biography page. 

There are many other features of the Decem- 
ber number which we might mention, but space 
forbids. It will well be worth your careful 
perusal, 














For some months past we have promised that, com- 
mencing with the November number, certain improve- 
ments were to be made in Normat In- 

A Promise = grrucror. We now submit this number 
Fulfilled. as evidence of the fulfillment of this 
promise. Not fully satisfied however, 

we shall continue to add such ‘‘touches’” from month 
to month as seem necessary to remove any rough edges 
that may still exist. Coupled with the above promise, 
was a ‘‘notice,’’ duly given, that on account of the vast 
expense of publishing such. a paper, the price would 
necessarily be increased. No date was announced, 
however, until the publication of the October number. 
In that number January 15th, 1898, was announced as 
the limit of the 50 cent rate. We 

From 50 Cents were anxious that all should see the 
To $1.00. paper in its new dress and under its 
improved form and have ample time 

to subscribe before the increase in price took effect. We 
shall, therefore, be pleased to accept all subscriptions 
sent on or before January 15th, 1898,at the present rate, 
and as many years in advance as desire. We also wish 
to urge upon present subs¢tribers the 
importance of renewing and paying 
as many years in’ advance (before the 
above date) as they are likely to wish 
the paper. Many are paying from two to five years in 
advance. Some even longer. Do you not think the 
Instructor worthy the patronage of any teacher? 
Would you not like to see it read regularly by every 
teacher in the land? If so, do us 
and your friends the favor of call- 
ing their attention to the Insrruc- 
TOR as it now is and_ suggest 
that they: subscribe NOW while it can be obtained at 
the present rate. Never before-was there so good an 
opportunity for agents to do good work and we hope 
to see every reader acting as a self-appointed agent and 
working wherever opportunity permits. 


Kk 

The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be found and asa current 
For Current topics paper for school use has no 
Topics. superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we can furnish it one year, 
together with the Insrructor, at the remarkably low 
rate of $1.20. Should the Question Book, as elsewhere 
offered, also be desired, send $1.49 for the book, and 
both papers. If you wish toexamine aspecimen copy 

of it write to the publishers for one. 


FF 


The Educational Independent, published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It 
contains eight large pages 
always filled with interesting 
and valuable matter and is 
published weekly during the school year. Subscription 
price fifty cents. By a special arrangement with the 
publishers we are taking subscriptions for it together 
with the Insrructor at 75 cents for both. Send to the 
publishers for a sample copy of the Independent. 
Elsewhere we make a very liberal offer of these two 
papers and Craig’s Question Bdok, all of which can be 
secured for $1.24. 


January 15th 
the Limit. 


A Favor to Your 
- Friends. 


° 


For Supplementary 
Reading. 
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By Epna H. Turpry, Antlers, Va. 








Daniel Webster. 





“The Giant of the Senate.”’ 
MATERIAL. 





Required: ‘‘The Bunker Hill Monument Ora- 
tions.’’ 

Reference: ‘‘Webster’s Great Speeches’’ 
(Little, Brown & Co.), Of these speeches 
the best for supplementary reading are ‘‘The 
Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson.’’? ‘‘The 
First Settlement of New England.’’ ‘‘The 
Character of Washington.’’ ‘The Landing 
of Plymouth,’’ and ‘‘The Reply to Hayne.”’ 

Biographical: Henry Cabot Lodge’s ‘‘Life 
of Daniel Webster’? in The American States- 
man Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is, 
perhaps, the best short ‘‘Life ;’’ by all odds 
the most complete is George T. Curtis’s 
‘Life of Daniel Webster’ (D. Appleton & 
Co. ;’’) other interesting works on the sub- 
ject are George-T. Curtis’s ‘‘Last Years of 
Daniel Webster’? (D. Appleton & Co.,) 
Peter Harvey’s ‘‘Reminiscences and Anec- 
dotes of Daniel Webster,’? ‘‘The Young 
Folks’ Life of Daniel Webster’? (Lee & 
Shepard, ) and C. W. March’s ‘‘Webster and 
his Contemporaries.”’ 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS. 








1782, January 18. Daniel Webster, the 
fourth of the five children of Ebenezer Web- 
ster and Abigail Eastman was born at Salis- 
bury, New Hampshire. 

1797. Entered Dartmouth College. 

1800. Delivered the Fourth of July ora- 
tion in Hanover. 

1801. Took his degree and began the study 
of law ; taught school in Fryeburg, Maine. 

1805. Admitted to the bar; opened his law 
office in Boscawen, N. H. 

1806. . His father died. 

1807. He moved to Portsmouth. 

1808. Married Grace Fletcher of Salisbury. 

1818. Became a member (Federalist) of the 
thirteenth Congress; placed on Committee of 
Foreign Relations from which he was afterwards 
dropped. 

1816. Moved from Portsmouth to Boston. 

181’. His eldest daughter, Grace, died ; he 


retired from public life. 
1818. Argued the Dartmouth College Case. 
1820. Leader of the conservative party in the 
Massachusetts convention to revise the constitu- 





|practice of his profession; June 17, delivered 


tion; December 22 delivered the Plymouth 
oration. 

1822. Re-elected to Congress; placed at the 
head of the Judiciary Committee. 

1825, June 17. Delivered the first Bunker 
Hill Monument oration. 

1826, August 2. Delivered the eulogy on 
Adams and Jefferson. 

1827. Elected Senator from Massachusetts. 

1828. His wife died. 

1829. He married Miss Leroy of New York. 

1830. The ‘‘Great Debate’ on nullification 
with Hayne. 

1833. Made a tour through the Western 
States. 
1834. Nominated for Presidency. 
1839. Visited England. 











Qo helt Zor 


From Masterpieces of American Literature. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


1841. Made Secretary of State by President 
Harrison. 
1843. Resigned secretaryship ; resumed the 


the second Bunker Hill Monument oration. 
1845. Re-elected Senator from Massachusetts. 
1847. He made a tour through the South. 
1848. His son, Major Edward Webster, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Appleton died. 
1850. He argued in favor of the Fugitive Slave 
Law ; was madeSec’y. of State under Fillmore. 
1852, October 29. Died at his home in 
Marshfield, Massachusetts, with the words ‘‘I 
still live’’ on his lips. 


HINTS FOR STUDY, 











As we made Bryant’s poems a basis for nature 





study, we will do well to set Webster’s orations 
on appropriate historical background and to con- 
sider him as the ‘champion and exponent of 
nationality’—for the keynote of his public life 
is found in his own noble words, ‘‘Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.”’ 

Taking for special study the Bunker Hill 
Monument orations, there should be preliminary 
review of the Revolutionary period. Careful 
consideration should be given to the causes 
which led—nay, drove—the colonists to rebel, 
to the character and motives of the patriots, and 
all possible lights should be thrown on the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. With the historical facts fresh 
in mind, read and study the orations and finally 
have each delivered as a whole in as good style 
as possible. 

Then there should be some study of the 
tines of Webster. Let the personalities of 
the grand orator and his great contem- 
poraries—Clay and Calhoun, in particular— 
be made vivid before the eyes. It is not 
hard to excite interest in these men, and 
in the measures over which these mightiest 
of our senators crossed swords, if only the 
teacher himself has the living interest born 
of knowledge. 

And, lastly, take up more especially the 
life and character of Webster himself,—his 
brave, business-like frontier parents, his 
early struggles, the sacrifices of his family 
for his education, his light sense of pecuniary 
obligation, his attitude on questions of the 
day, the many honors attained, the one most 
desired unwon, the physical and intellectual 
grandeur of the man well described by witty 
Sidney Smith, ‘Good Heavens, he is a 
small cathedral by himself,—and yet, alas ! 
the moral force unequal to the intellectual 
power.”’ 

Selections for a Webster Afternoon may be 
made entirely from his orations dealing with 
the Revolutionary period. The reading and 
declaiming of the supposed speech of John 
Adams, parts of the Bunker Hill Monument 
orations,.and other selections may be inter- 
spersed with such recitations as Holmes’s 
“‘Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” and the singing of ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ 
‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’ and other patri- 
otic songs. If preferred, the selections may be 
from Webster's general orations, and there 








may be estimates of his life, times, and con- 
temporaries. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS, 





1. What advantages and disadvantages had 
Daniel Webster in his ancestry and early sur- 
roundings ? 

2. Repeat some familiar stories of his boy- 
hood. 

3. Tell of his early struggles. 
turning-point of his career? 

4. What do you think of his relations to his 


* 


What was the 
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family and his conduct in pecuniary affairs? 

5. What is the difference between a politician 
and a statesman? ‘Which was Daniel Webster? 

6. What positions of prblic trust did he hold? 
What was the great disappointment of his life? 
Can you suggest reasons for this failure? 

7. What do you think of his attitude as to 
the Fugitive Slave Law? Will history confirm 
Whittier’s verdict ? 

8. Tell about some of Webster’s famous legal 
cases. Give subjects and summaries of some of 
his finest orations. 

9. Name some of his peculiar excellencies of 
style. Quote fine passages. 

10. Compare Webster with other great orators. 
Where would you assign him rank among Amer- 
icans ? 


QUOTATIONS, 





Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of 
our duties. Let us extend our ideas over the 
whole of the vast field in which we are called 
to act. Let our object be, our country, our whole 
country and nothing but our country. And, by 
the blessing of God, may that country itself be- 
come a vast and splendid monument, not of op- 
pression and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, 
and of Liberty, upon which the world may gaze 
with admiration for ever !—First Bunker Hill 
Monument Oration. 

Although ordinary and vulgar power may, in 
human affairs, be lost as it has been won; yet 
it is the glorious prerogative of the empire of 
knowledge that what it gains it never loses. On 
the contrary, it increases by the multiple of its 
own power ; all its ends become means; all its 
attainments, helps to new conquests. Its whole 
abundant harvest is but so much seed wheat, and 
nothing has limited, and nothing can limit, the 
amount of ultimate product.—First Bunker Hill 
Monument Oration. 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for 
the last time the sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored frag- 


‘ments of a once glorious Union ; on states dis- 


severed, discordant, belligerent ; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fra- 
ternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering 
glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original luster, not a 
stripe erased or polluted, not a single star ob- 
scured, bearing for its motto no such miserable 
interrogatory as ‘‘What is all this worth?’ nor 
those other words of delusion and folly, ‘‘Liberty 
first and Union afterwards ;’’ but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, blaz- 
ing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
sea and over the land and in every wind under 


- the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 


every true American heart—Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable |—Reply 
to Hayne. 





CRITICAL OPINIONS, 





His speeches are destined todo more to pro- 
mote the great objects of education, to form cor- 
rect habits of thinking and speaking, and to put 
the rising American race in possession of a chas- 
tened, eloquent, powerful literature, than any 
other instrumentality ofthe nineteenth century. 
—Rev. Hubbard Winslow. 


Who does not rank him as a great American 
author? Against the maxim of Mr. Fox, his 
speeches read well and yet were good speeches 
—great speeches in delivery. So critically do 
they keep the right side of the line which parts 
eloquence from rhetoric, and so far do they rise 
above the penury of mere debate, that the general 
reason of the country has enshrined them at 
once and forever among our classics.—Rufus 
Choate’s Eulogy on Webster. 


Webster’s style is remarkable for clearness of 
statement. It is singularly emphatic. It isim- 
pressive rather than brilliant, and occasionally 
rises to absolute grandeur. Itis evidently form- 
ed on the higher English models ; and the reader 
conjectures his love of Milton from the noble 
simplicity of his language. Independent of their 
logical and rhetorical merit, these orations are 
invaluable from the nationality of their tone and 
spirit. They awaken patriotic reflection and 
sentiment, and are better adapted to warn, to 
enlighten, and to cheer the consciousness of the 
citizen than any American works of a didactic 
kind yet produced.—H. T. Tuckerman. 


He was probably the grandest looking man 
of his time. Wherever he went, men turned to 
gaze at him; and he could not enter a room 
without having every eye fastened upon him. 
His face was very striking, both in form and 
color. The eyebrow, the eye, and the dark and 
deep socket in which it glowed, were full of 
power. His smile was beaming, warming, fasci- 
nating, lighting up his whole face like a sudden 
sunrise. His voice was rich, deep, and strong, 
filling the largest space without effort, and when 
under excitement, rising and swelling into a 
violence of sound like the roar of a tempest.— 
George S. Hilliard. 


He stands to-day as the pre-eminent champion 
and exponent of nationality. 
‘‘There are no Alleghanies in my politics,’’ and 
he spoke the exact truth. Mr. Webster was 
thoroughly national. There is no taint of sec- 
tionalism or narrow local prejudice about him. 
He towers up as an American, a citizen of the 
United States in the fullest sense of the word. 
He did not invent the Union or discover the doc- 
trine of nationality. But he found the great fact 
and the great principle ready to his hand, and 
he lifted them up, and preached the gospel of 
nationality throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In his fidelity to this cause he 
never wavered nor faltered. —Henry Cabot Loage. 


good society require. 


He said once’ 





Politeness in American Children. 





BY L, SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
TRENTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Rosenkranz says that ‘‘politeness isthe virtue 
of civilization.’’ If this definition be accepted, 
does it not seem apparent that there is something 
wrong with our American civilization? King, in 
his ‘‘School Interests and Duties,’’ says, ‘‘Ameri- 
cans have not a flattering reputation in other 
countries in respect to politeness, although all 
the world admires their enterprise, courage and 
generosity. The statesmanship of American 
diplomats at the courts of the world has been 
universally recognized ; but some of these dis- 
tinguished men have been remembered in society 
for unfortunate social blunders, which, though 
seemingly trifling in themselves, were to be re- 
gretted, to say the least. Many a young man 
has been handicapped in the race for honor and 
fame by not having learned what the usages of 
Young men not superior 
in other qualifications have outstripped him in 
the race because they had in mind and practiced 
at all times those little kindly courtesies which 
custom demands.’’ Everyone acquainted with 
the facts knows that the truth is stated in the 
above paragraph. Who has not witnessed the 
rudeness of women in the street cars in failing 
to recognize the yielding of a seat to them by a 
simple ‘‘thank you,’”’ until it has become the 
custom in our large cities to utterly ignore them 
and let them stand? Rudeness answering rude- 
ness, it is true ; but rudeness on the part of men 
which the lofty indifference to one of the most 
common courtesies on the part of the other sex 
would seem to justify. 

I would not leave the impression that lack of 
politeness is confined to the one sex by any 
means. How often one sees the want of courtesy 
on the part of one man to another, as well as 
that of one sex to the other. It is not my 
purpose to correct faults in those whose habits 
are fixed, but to call attention to the lack of po- 
liteness among American children ; for if we are 
to become civilized in this respect, our only hope 
rests with them. Then, too, it is for them, 
through the great body of teachers, that the 
Norma Instructor exists. Surely American 
children could well Jearn of German children in 
this respect. It is a universal custom in German 
schools for all of the children to arise at once 
when their teacher or a visitor enters the room, 
and remain standing until bidden to be seated. 
In only one American school have I seen a 
similar practice. True, it interrupts the lessons 
for a moment, but does it not teach one of the 
most important lessons that youth should learn ? 
If so, is it not time well spent? The purpose of 
the school is not simply to carry out the curric- 
ulum ; it is to teach all things that form char- 
acter and prepare for life, and politeness is an 
important element in both of these purposes. 
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L. SEELEY, Pu. D. 
Author of “The Grube Idea of Teaching Arithmetic,” “The 
Common School System of Germany,” ‘The American Public 
School System,”’ ete. 


Some years ago I visited a public school in 
Hanover, Germany. Iwas surprised the day 
after my first visit to be respectfully greeted on 
the street by a number of boys. They were from 
the public school, and though I had not recog- 
nized them they recognized me. Another in- 
stance. One day while walking in the Thier 
Garten at Berlin I met a group of boys at play. 
Suddenly every boy stopped play and doffed his 
cap to me, and I remembered them as members 
of a public school which I was accustomed to 
visit. There was nothing servile about the mat- 
ter, but simply a manly and gentlemanly token 
of respect, an act of politeness. 

A few weeks ago I saw an American boy of 
nine and a girl of eight introduced to a lady. 
Neither of them showed the slightest knowledge 
of what to do, but simply stood awkwardly 
looking out of the corner of their eyes at the lady 
without a word of response. It was not timidity, 
for neither of them are afflicted in that way. It 
was simple ignorance of one of the simplest 
practices of etiquette. And their parents are 
people of culture, the father being a professional 
man of high standing. I feel very sure that 
children of the humblest parents in Germany, 
under like circumstances, would have stepped 
forward in a polite way, given the hand and 
said, ‘Show do you do.’? Now we Americans 
do not like comparisons disparaging to ourselves, 
but it is better that we look without prejudice at 
these facts and as parents and teachers we shall 
be better able to train the children committed to 
our care. 

Some months ago I read in an educational 
paper from an address ofa school superintendent 
these words: ‘‘It has been said by a recent 
writer in an educational magazine, ‘What the 
children think, an American community soon 
thinks and endorses.’ Right or wrong, our chil- 
dren are our rulers.”? I have no space here to 


discuss the arrant nonsense contained in- the 
quotation, or theapparent endorsement of the 


speaker. If children are the ones to whom we 
are to look for our thinking we had better turn 
back to the childhood of the race, for all of the 
world’s progress has been in vain. But the 
sentiment that ‘‘our children are our rulers’’ 
evidently does possess the American mind. A 
father somewhat proudly told me of his four 
year old son. ‘‘Charley don’t see why he 
should obey me any more than I should obey 
him.’’ I may add that as Charlie couldn’ t ‘‘see 
it’’ the father did the obeying. Children are 
taught not to respect the rights of their elders, 
but to receive the respect of their elders to their 
rights. Hence the boy or girl quietly maintains 
the seat in the car while older persons stand, 
takes the choice of seat at church, pushes before 
others in passing through a door, and expects 
the choicest food on the table served to him or 
her first. Now I believe in ‘‘children’s rights’’ 
most thoroughly, but I seriously question 
whether in our eagerness to give our children 
everything we are not really often depriving 
them of their rights,in that we are making them 
arrogant, assuming and immodest. Then, too, 
we are teaching them selfishness, which is an- 
other name for lack of politeness. It is the 
right of every child to be taught obedience, un- 
selfishness, modesty, politeness, and every good 
quality that goes to make character. And if 
we fail in teaching any one of these we are de- 
priving the child of his rights and are doing him 
positive wrong. 

Politeness, then, being so sadly lacking in 
American children, and being so essential to 
success in life, does it not become the duty of 
every teacher earnestly, diligently and daily to 
seek to correct the present evil? To assist the 
readers of the Instructor in this important work, 
allow me to make the following suggestions : 

1. Let the teacher always be an example of 
politeness. She should be polite in making re- 
quests, polite in acknowledging favors, polite in 
all of her habits and manners. She should 
never do an impolite thing, nor pass an impolite 
action by without, in a proper manner, correct- 
ing it and showing the pupil the proper action. 
She should possess a manual of politeness and 
good usage, should practice its precepts herself 
and teach her pupils to practice them. True, 
this will take time, but it will be time well spent 
both in securing good discipline and in prepar- 
ing for life. 

2. She should seek to instill into her pupils 
the spirit of true politeness—that spirit which is 
the best illustration of unselfishness, that spirit 
which makes the child polite not alone to her 
but to everybody. Itis not enough that boys 
learn to tip the hat to the teacher, that they give 
way to her in the door or in the street car, but 
they must learn to do the same to anybody or 
any older person. Who has not seen boys ready 
to pull off the cap to their teacher but rude to 
other persons? Such boys have not yet learned 
the spirit of true politeness. | Rosenkranz says, 





‘Since the form of politeness is the same for all 


—the same for the king as for the beggar—it fol- 
lows that politeness is the ceremonial form by 
which we celebrate the equality of all men in 
the substance of their humanity. ‘All are equal 
before God,’ and also before the ideal of polite- 
ness.’ Thus ifthe true spirit of politeness is 
possessed, it will be shown to the teacher, to 
ladies, to older persons, to servants, to all with 
whom the child comes in contact. 

But the teacher must use judgment as to 
what constitutes real politeness. Let me illus- 
trate. Not many weeks ago in visiting a school 
every child that passed by me in a school-room 
march said ‘‘excuse me.’? And so it was ‘‘ex- 
cuse me,’’ ‘‘excuse me,’’ ‘‘excuse me,”’? by the 
whole line. The children had been taught to 
excuse themselves when passing in front of a 
person, but no discrimination had been made 
between a simple act of politeness of an indi- 
vidual, and the ridiculousness of applying the 
same by a whole class in line of march. I have 
not received a single polite recognition from any 
of those children whom I have since frequently 
met on the street. 

3. But not only the spirit of true politeness 
must be cultivated, but also the form. Dr. 
Harris says—‘‘He (the pupil) must obey not 
only the laws of the State but the conventional 
rules of etiquette.’ Let me again illustrate. 
Among my many little friends is a boy about 
eight years of age who never fails to take off his 
cap to me; but he also greets me with a familiar 
‘‘Hello.’? Now I do not question for a moment 
that my young friend means to be perfectly po- 
lite, that he possesses the spirit of politeness, 
but he lacks the form. He needs to be taught 
that such form of address to a person much 
older than himself is not good form. . I am con- 
vinced that a great many American children, 
who have had excellent training in their homes 
or in the school, have the spirit of true polite- 
ness and only need instruction in its “forms. 
I saw an exercise not long ago in a school in 
which the children were called to the front and 
taught the manner of introduction. It struck 
me at the time as a most valuable exercise, and 
I have observed many acts of politeness of chil- 
dren from that room when I have met them 
outside. Does it not seem that this is an impor- 
tant work, which should be prosecuted more 
systematically, more frequently, and more thor- 
oughly than it is now being done in our homes 
and in our schools? 

Trenton, N. J. 


ee 
Dr. Seeley will continue to furnish articles for the 
Instructor. ‘The Daily Program” will be his topic 
for the December number. 








January 15th is the date! Until that time the 
price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be fifty 
cents. After that date $1.00. You can subscribe 
or renew for as many years as you desire at the 
50-cent rate by paying in advance now. 
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98 cents now buys Normal Instructor one year 
together with the best Question Book on earth— 
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A. E. Sheldon, Ph. D. 





The death on August 26th of Dr. A. E. 
Sheldon, Principal of the Oswego State Normal 
School, brought to a close the career of a man 
whose name is worthy to rank with Pestalozzi 
and Horace Mann. For nearly thirty years he 
was principal of the Normal School at Oswego, 
the teacher and inspirer of hundreds of graduates, 
who have carried his ideas and methods all over 
the world. He might truly enough be styled 
the Nestor of teachers—of teachers of teachers 
—in New York State. 

The following brief biographical sketch is 
compiled from a sketches of his life by his 
daughter, Mary Sheldon Barnes and by Prof. 
William M. Aber. 

Dr. Sheldon was born in Genesee county, New 
York in October 1823. Strong generations came 
to his birth on either side, generations of 
pioneer farmers, of long-lived New England 
Puritans. 

At the age of twenty-one he entered Hamilton 
College with the ambition of fitting himself for 
the bar, after completing the regular Classical 
Course. But while preparing for a prize oration 
to which he was appointed, his health broke 
and he was forced to leave college at the close 
of his Junior year ; not however before the col- 
lege had enabled him to measure himself with 
men and things, and had taught him to act 
with confidence and energy. 

He now went to spend a short time with the 
famous horticulturist, Charles Downing, in 
Newburgh, where he met a gentleman who pur- 
suaded him to come to Oswego and join him 
in the nursery business. But this enterprise 
was destined to failure. Day after day he went 
through tenement houses and shanties, learning 
to know the miseries and wants of their inmates ; 
armed witha little book full of statistics he 
himself had gathereed, with his fresh young 
heart urging on to action, he persuaded scme of 
his influential friends to join him in forming an 
“Orphan and Free School Association,’? which 
should find some way of giving a home to the 
orphans, and free school to the poorer children 
of Oswego. Active results soon appeared, and a 
room was rented and fitted for a school. To his 
surprise he found that he must teach the school 
or the enterprise would be abandoned. For 
salary he asked the estimated cost of his living, 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars per year, 
and received three hundred dollars. In the base- 
ment of an old church, the inexperienced young 
teacher was brought face to face with one hun- 
dred and twenty wild boys and girls of from five 
totwenty-one. These he held in order and kept 








cessful. 


at work by insight, love and patience—those 
potent exorcisers of evil spirits. 

From this movement, though against strenuous 
opposition, sprang the free and graded schools of 
Oswego, which were organized by Mr. Sheldon 
in 1853. As a superintendent of schools he 
might have ended his days had he not possessed 
qualities of mind and heart which led him to 
turn from easy, routine work and encounter toils 
and dangers to find or make a better way. As 
machines for securing from the pupils the learn- 
ing, memoriter of so many pages per day, and 
from the teacher’s recitation—hearing, marking, 
and reporting, his schools were eminently suc- 
Teachers, pupils and patrons neither 
knew nor desired anything better; but that 
sympathy with childhood which had led Mr. 





The late Dr. A. E. Sheldon:(from the Illustrated Buffalo Express. ) 
Sheldon into this work was not’ satisfied with 
these poor results. Five years of growing dis- 
satisfaction with the current range of subjects 
and methods of instruction had culminated in a 
determination to prepare some books and charts 
for himself, when a visit to Toronto revealed the 
object of his search, He saw there in the Na- 
tional Museum, though not used in their own 
schools, collections of appliances employed 
abroad—notably in the Home and Colonial 
Training School in London. From this visit he 
returned with the delight of a discoverer of a 
new world, laden with charts, books, balls,cards, 
pictures of animals, building blocks, cocoons, 
samples of grain and specimens of pottery. 

In 1859 a new course for the primary schools 
was introduced at Oswego, in which lessons on 
form, color, size, weight, animals, plants, the 
human body, and moral instruction were prom- 








inent. .. But his teachers knew little about the 
subject matter of such lessons, and less about 
teaching them. The superintendent was forced 
to become the teacher and trainer of his teachers. 
Without training himself, he sadly felt the inad- 
equacy of his instructions, and determined to 
try to obtain a training teacher from the Home 
and Colonial School. The Board of Education 
consented, ‘‘on condition of its not costing the 
city a single cent.’’ To assist in providing the 
means, some of his teachers, resigned, for one 
year, half their salaries which ranged from three 
to five hundred dollars. After school hours each 
day, Mr. Sheldon, his most interested teachers, 
and a few from abroad, sat for two hours in a 
small, obscure room to receive the instruction 
which had been brought from over the sea at so 
much personal sacrifice. For two years, this 
training class was maintained by the city. 

In 1863 it was adopted by the State, and a 
grant of three thousand dollars per year was 
made for its support on condition of the city’s 
furnishing the necessary buildings and accom- 
modations, and of not less than fifty teachers 
designing to teach in the common schools of 
the State receiving free tuition each year. In 
1865 a building was purchased and fitted up 
by the Oswego Board of Education at a cost of 
twenty-six thousand dollars. The Oswego 
principles and methods had been accepted as 
sound by formal action of the National Conven- 
tion ; in 1867 Dr. Sheldon was invited to take 
charge of a pedagogical department in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; and in the same year he 
was strongly urged to become principal of the 
State Normal School at Albany. 

In 1869, the training school became the State 
Normal and Training School, which demanded 
Mr. Sheldon’s energies so completely that he 
resigned his place as Superintendent of the 
City Schools and gave himself entirely to the 
duties of this principalship. At this time he 
received the degree of A. M. from Hamilton 
College. 

It would now seem as though success were 
assured on the principle that ‘‘nothing succeeds 

like success.’? Yet in 1872 began what Dr. 
Sheldon always designated as the ‘‘big fight ;’’ 
yet it was confined tothe city of Oswego, and 
began by the offering of the following proposition 
to the Board of Education in that city :— 


Resolved: That we discontinue object teaching in our 
junior schools and substitute Corneil’s primary geog- 
raphy and Appleton’s elementary arithmetic.”’ 


This simple intelligible and intelligent resolu- 
tion was the opening of a most severe and bitter 
attack upon what was understood as object 
teaching. This attack resulted in throwing out 
lessons in color, form, size, animals and plants 
from the program. In later years he was fore- 
most in adding kindergarten work to the Normal 
School departments. No one is better entitled 
to be called the educational reformer of our own 
country and time, than was Dr. Edward A. 
Sheldon. He was in his 74th year at the time 
of his death. 
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By F. J. VANHogssn, Buffalo, N. Y. 








‘He can be no good citizen who is ignorant of his 
country’s history.—Northrup. 


The Citizen at the Polls. 





As a citizen, I am glad when they say unto 
me, ‘‘Let us go to the Polls.’ My: feet shall 
stand within thy gate, O voting booth! 
Whither the individual goes up, the citizen of 
his country, unto the testimony of his convic- 
tions, to give thanks for the elective franchise. 
For there is set a throne of judgment, the throne 
of the Constitution. Vote for the peace of the 
nation; he shall prosper who votes right for 
thee. Peace be within thy walls, and prosper- 
ity within thy polling places. For my brethren 
and fellow citizens’ sakes, I will now say, Peace 
be within thee. 

War does not furnish the greatest opportu- 
nities for either the patriot or the traitor. Gun- 
powder courage is not always of the finest qual- 
ity, neither is the betrayal of a camp the basest 
treachery. The campaigns of peace have fur- 
nished more Waterloos and Yorktowns than 
have the campaigns of war. The victories of 
peace are the results of the highest generalship 
and the fiercest fighting. No artillery has proven 
so effective as when the batteries of free speech 
and a free press have trained their guns at close 
range upon a common object. No bayonet or 
sword of steel has glistened with such brightness, 
or succeeded in finding its way so unerringly to 
the heart of the enemy, as has the ballot. 

But the soldier of peace, the citizen, is not so 
likely to rush into the thickest of the fight and 
test to the utmost the temper of his weapon, and 
chiefly because of the absence of imminent per- 
sonal danger. 
inspiring element, we must depend upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of present conditions, and a 
deep-seated conviction of duty. These are both 
a result of careful training, and such training is 
often dependent upon the teacher alone. 

In seeking, therefore, to prepare the pupil for 
the ballot box, we need, first of all, to create in 
him an interest in current political tendencies. 
It is the sheerest nonsense to sneer at ‘‘politics’’ 
as unworthy our time or thought. To boast 
of having no interest in the subject is un-Amer- 
ican. However unworthy some politicians may 
be, politics itself must ever claim a large share 
of attention. Its present disrepute is largely a 
result of the mistake which the better class of 
people have made in leaving the matter so en- 
tirely in the hands of the inefficient. The wise 
teacher will not find in this a heavy task, for it 
1s dealing with the present, and no time is more 


To supply the deficiency of this, 


The second thing to be sought for is the con- 
viction of duty. This is vastly more difficult. 
It will need all the skill the teacher can com- 
mand. The prophet’s glass must be focused on 
the future when the results of present political 
corruption will be reaped. This will help to 
make the matter of duty practical and real. 
But the great lever of power must be the pupil’s 
sense of right and wrong. This, when suffi- 
ciently developed, will not only impel him to 
have political convictions, but will also compel 
him to register those convictions at the polls. 
Nor will scheming politicians be able to turn his 
patriotism so as to cause it to contribute to their 
own selfish purposes, for he will be as one of 
the men called for in a poem by the Bishop of 
Exeter: 
“Give us men ! 

Strong and stalwart ones ! 
Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample self beneath them, 
Men who make their country wreath them 

As her noble sons, 

Worthy of their sires! 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers, 
True, however false are others: 

Give us men, I say again, 

Give us men.” 





Suffrage. 





Webster defines suffrage as ‘‘A voice given in 
deciding a controverted question, or in the 
choice of a man for an office or trust.””, Young 
says, ‘“The political power of the people consists 
chiefly in the right to vote, called the right of 
suffrage.” The conditions under which the 
right may be exercised are fixed by the Consti- 
tution. After having inspired the individual to 
desire a knowledge which will make possible an 
intelligent exercise of this right, and after hav- 
ing given him such a conception of political duty 
as will forbid its neglect, the next step will log- 
ically be a study of the constitutional limitations 
placed upon the exercise of this right. The 
Constitution has already received amendment on 
this subject—the fifteenth amendment declaring 
color not to be a condition of the right of suf- 
frage—and in time it will probably be farther 
amended. That the future citizen may be 
equipped for the business of amendment when 
required, he should early receive instruction 
along at least two important lines. 

First, in regard to aliens. It can scarcely be 
denied that the ease with which the alien can 
obtain the right of suffrage is detrimental to the 
interests of the country. To permit those who 
are so entirely foreign to all our American insti- 
tutions to vote after so brief a residence, and at 
the same time to require those of our own youth 
who from their birth have, with every breath, 
drank in the American spirit, to wait for the 
same privilege until they are twenty-one, is 
rank injustice. It would probably be unwise to 





interesting when properly treated. 


lower the age of political accountability; but 





the time of residence required on the part of 
foreigners ought to receive considerable exten- 
sion. 

Second, in regard to sex. This subject is al- 
ready receiving much attention. Concerning it 
we note: That while the right of suffrage is the 
chief political power of the people, it is not by 
any means the only one. The mothers have al- 
ways had a large influence over the politics of 
the nation, and it is a disputed question whether 
the right of suffrage would, on the whole, in- 
crease that influence. In fact the question is 
practically this: Will the mother-influence be 
more beneficial if exerted directly, than it has 
while being exerted indirectly? There are 
strong arguments on either side. Your atten- 
tion is called to the following considerations, 
two for, and two against. 

(1) The masculine and feminine characters 
are very different. While they are not the 
same, they are the compliments of each other, 
and are entirely equal in value. Like two 
right angles, they unite to form one complete 
straight angle. Like husband and wife, they 
unite to form ‘‘one flesh.”? Like father and 
mother, they unite to form one ‘‘home’’—the 
unit of basis in both the organized Church and 
State. Their ‘‘equality,’’ however, does not 
necessarily require that both perform the same 
“‘office.”’ 

(2) Indirect influence is not to be ignored or 
undervalued simply because of its indirectness. 
Reflected light is of fully as much value to sci- 
ence as direct light. The bulk of human knowl- 
edge is obtained indirectly yet its value is 
undisputed. So indirect political influence may 
be as positive, as real, and as powerful as the 
most direct. The only difference is in its in- 
stantaneousness. Often the power behind the 
throne is more actually in authority than the 
power upon the throne. 

On the other hand, (1) The granting to 
women of the right of suffrage in municipal and 
school elections has, without doubt, proved 
beneficial. The majority of women interesting 
themselves have proved their efficiency, and 
have not seemed to neglect their indirect influ- 
ence while exercising the direct. (2) The fact 
of giving to women the privilege of direct po- 
litical influence has so increased their interest in 
the general subject of government as seemingly 
to influence for good their indirect influence as 
mothers and members of society. 

This much seems clearly evident: That the 
question is up for settlement; that agitation is 
much safer than suppression; that experience is 
the only teacher that can satisfy both sides; and 
that in the present light on the subject the 
proper position of the individual is that of stu- 
dious watchfulness and openness to conviction. 
It is a subject in which the teacher can easily 
direct, with profit both to herself and pupils, a 
little original investigation. 
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By W. T. Parks, Denver, Colo. 








Practical Methods. 





In all of the capitals of this lesson a new 
form, that is generally known as the capital stem, 
is found—it is formed of an equal left and right 
curve. The first part of D is this form; when 
joined by a loop at the bottom with the right 
half of O, we have Dcomplete. Notice that 
the loop in the bottom of D is similar to that of 
Q (already considered) and of L; it should be 
small and nearly or quite parallel with the ruled 
lines. 

Begin LZ with a dot or a small straight line, 
finish as Q. D, Land Q are excellent letters to 
practice for the development of movement. 





considerable time each day on joining two or 
more l’s, b’s, etc., made tallerthan usual. Such 
drills should be persisted in until the difficulties 
are entirely overcome. To do a little spasmodic 
work and quit, is worthless. 

Drill frequently on penholding and position. 
Have the pupils reverse the penholders occa- 
sionally and practice a few simple movement 
exercises. 

Analysis. —Proper analysis is absolutely indis- 
pensable to a correct knowledge of the form of 
the letters, but the ‘‘hum-drum hair splitting’ 
analysis usually contained in copy-books and 
ordinarily taught, is not only discouraging and 
senseless, but positively injurious. 

In learning form in whatever it may be, the 
pupils should be taught wholes first and parts 
afterwards; going gradually from the known to 
the unknown; the new should be the old with 
additional features. Thus it will be seen that 
comparison forms a most important feature in 
teaching writing; ‘‘hair-splitting analysis,’’ that 
which reduces every form to its ultimate ele- 
ments (straight and curved lines), is the work 





very intelligent and thoughtful practice. Small 
children and others who are just beginning may 
be allowed to write slowly until they have a fair 
idea of form, then their speed should be grad- 
ually increased. Slow practice should always 
be followed by more rapid work in the same les- 
son and dropped altogether as soon as _ possible, 
for it is an arch-enemy to good movement. 
Many Copies.—One copy mastered means 
considerable muscular control—the ability to 
write anything well after acquiring a knowledge 
of the form and a few minutes’ practice; but 
practice on much and mastery of nothing means 
more than complete failure—it signifies retro- 
gression. Impress upon all the fact that the 
great thing in learning to write is gaining con- 
trol of the hand and arm, and that that can be 
accomplished only by much well directed prac- 
tice on a few suitable forms. Don’t change cop- 
ies too often; give the pupils plenty of time to 
comprehend and partly digest an exercise before 
leaving it. But don’t give your pupils the same 
exercise each day, nor present a thing twice 
alike. Add or remove something, or clothe it 





Begin 7'and F' with dot or 
short straight line as in JL; 
the horizontal line in top may 
be either a straight line or a 
compound curve; the down 
stroke is similar to that of D 
and L; also S. J, crossed 
with a horizontal straight line 
at center, is F. The upstrokes 
in S and G are quite full 
curves, the last part of G is 
the lower part of capital stem. 
Notice that three-fourths of 
the O form is found in the 
top of G. The part described 
as the capital stem in this les- 
son is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult form contained in any 
of the letters, therefore it 
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in different language; present 
it in a new and unexpected 
manner but not incorrectly. 
Search for new and _ better 
ideas and ways of presenting 
them, and don’t stop until’ 
you are a discoverer. Make 
writing interesting to them. 
Interest is the key to success 
in teaching anything. If you 
only arouse great interest 
among your pupils they will 
learn something, whether you 
know anything about the sub- 
ject or not. As much orig- 
inality, good sense, earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm, energy, and 
versatility is required to teach 
writing successfully as any 
other subject. 








should be practiced much. 

The first part of P, B and Ris a straight line. 
The ovals in tops are alike. B should be same 
width at top and bottom. Pupils are inclined 
to make the top too small and the bottom too 
large. A little thoughtful work will enable the 
pupils to make these letters well. 

As we have considered all of the capitals, a 
careful review should be made of the work. 

Individual Teaching. —In writing, as in other 
branches, the teacher should carefully study the 
needs of each pupil and use the quickest and 
best means of supplying them. If a pupil is 
found to be deficient in the lateral movement— 
that used in carrying the pen from left to right 
across the paper—he should at once be thor- 
oughly drilled on such exercises; as, two or 
more w’s, n’s, 0’s, m’s, v’s, etc., joined, making 
the letters one-half inch apart; but if his trouble 
is with the ‘‘up and down”? movement—that 


used mainly in making such letters as J, b, h, k, 
p, etc., the pupil should be required to spend 





of the advanced pupil—the ‘‘budding’’ artist 
penman, and not that of the beginner. I never 
speak of the principles as such. 

Instead of designating these common forms as 
principle 1, 2 or 3, etc., I speak of them as last 
part of n, m, h, p, first part of ~ and y, or first 
part of H, K, M, N, W, ete. 

This has many advantages; for when one re- 
fers to a form as common to several letters every 
time it is spoken of, the pupils soon become fa- 
miliar with not only it, but all letters containing 
it, which is decidedly better than saying prin- 
ciple 4, 6, ete. 

Slowly or Rapidly ?—If pupils are taught to 
write slowly in our schools, and such is almost 
invariably the case, they need not be expected 
to write rapidly when they enter business; and 
should they attempt to increase their speed sud- 
denly, it would be extremely discouraging, as 
the result would be a meaningless scrawl; how- 
ever, such a change can be made, but it requires 





1. Do your pupils take as much interest in 
writing as in other subjects? If not, why? 

2. Is writing with a pencil helpful or detri- 
mental to writing with a pen? Give reasons. 

3. Between what years of a child’s school life 
should it acquire its writing? Why? 

4, Do you think the ability to learn to write 
is dependent upon a special mental endowment? 
Give reasons.: 

5. Do you have a regular time for writing and 
teach it at that time? Or do you simply give 
your pupils the privilege of practicing when 
there is nothing else you wish them to do? 








We are just a little proud of the INSTRUCTOR 
in its present form. If it appeals to you as being 
better than before, please show it to your friends 
and ask them to permit you to send in their sub- 
scriptions. 
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50 cents now buys Normal Instructor one year— 
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By Lavra G, Justice, Buffalo, Sp 








The Use of Stories in the Kindergarten. 
Their Value. 





Educators in all ages have theorized and ex- 
perimented, always seeking for the wisest, most 
natural course for developing youth. Many 
have strayed far afield in the search, and having 
taken a wrong start, lead others in the same 
way. Others have glanced up the right road, 
but tradition has kept them to the old, worn 
path. Some have struck boldly forward along 
new lines of thought and practice, but being 
overtaken by opposition, and not having the 
courage of their convictions, they falter. Part 
of them drift into the narrow back road which 
their ancestors followed, because it is so much 
easier to emulate the example of ages than to 
expend one’s power and energy in the promotion 
of a new movement which is openly ridiculed. 
And part of them, dreading the resistence ahead, 
yet fearing also the backward path, take up 
their stand where they have been stopped, and 
here they wear a rut as harmful as the old one 
they left, for their method is only half good, and 
their statements half true, therefore they injure 
the cause they started to promote. 

Herbert Spencer’s theory of education is in 
advance of those just cited, but leaves much 
to be desired. He places first in the list of ac- 
tivities which should be developed, those which 
he deems all important, which minister directly 
or indirectly to self-preservation. Thus, the 
child should be taught first to shield himself 
from harm, then to earn his living. And after 
enumerating several other activities to be de- 
veloped, ends his list by those which minister to 
miscellaneous ends, such as music, art, liter- 
ature, and the esthetics. He considers the 
esthetics not essential to perfected living, but if 
one had plenty of leisure, those activities might 
be cultivated as a luxury. 

The system of development which Froebel 
planned for the child is founded upon the 
‘wide principle that the highest type of hu- 
manity which education can produce is reached 
by the equal and simultaneous growth of every 
faculty.”? He would have the child develop all 
his faculties in the same ratio, to give the child 
of nature, the child of man, and the child of 
God, each nourishment according to its kind, 
that the individual may live a _ well-rounded, 
complete life—for this is the function which 
education has to discharge. 

In studying the child’s nature, Froebel recog- 
nized that the esthetic faculty was one of the 





first to give evidence of growth, so he reasoned 
that through this side of their natures children 
could be taught more readily during the first 
part of their lives, and in the Kindergarten 
which he established we find this means em- 
ployed in the drawing, painting, weaving, 
modelling, sewing, paper-folding, in the songs, 
games, and stories. 

Most students of child-nature say: ‘‘Give the 
developing minds stories to digest, as well as 
practical applications.”” Why? Because after 
the child realizes his individuality, after he mas- 
ters a few elementary principles of living, his 
imagination reaches out beyond his experience, 
and he tries to mirror the future in a world of 
his own. 

Fairy stories present to the child the ethical 
forces with which all human experience deals ; 
they reveal to him the maturity of powers which 
are just beginning to develop within him. 
Stories implant in the child a taste for good 
literature, a desire to read, and to clothe his 
thought in correct and interesting language. A 
story told in simple, refined language, appeals 
to the child, and is at the same time a valuable 
object lesson in the art of speech. The children, 
as they grow accustomed to the correct enun- 
ciation and sympathetic tone of the story-teller’s 
voice, will not tolerate loose or slovenly lan- 
guage, and language becomes more to them than 
formerly. ‘‘The very brooding of a voice on a 
word,’’ says George Macdonald, ‘‘seems to 
hatch something of what is in it.” 

The child compares his own acts and thoughts 
with those of others, and finds his possibilities 
in the stories. The stories also help the growth 
of the imagination. Dr. Sequin says: ‘‘Imag- 
ination is more than a decorative attribute of 
leisure; it is a power in the sense that from 
images perceived and stored it sublimes ideals— 
If I were to choose between two great calamities 
for my children, I would rather have them un- 
alphabetic than unimaginative.’’  ‘‘Faith,’’ 
says the Apostle Paul, ‘‘is the confidence 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.’’? Thus, faith is sustained by the imag- 
ination, by a belief in the ideals we place before 
and. above us. Felix Adler says: ‘‘Much of 
the selfishness of the world is due not to actual 
hard-heartedness, but to a lack of imaginative 
power.”’ In substantiation of which he states 
the case of Marie Antoinette who, when told 
that the people were in want of bread, asked 
why they did not eat cake. Accustomed to all 
the luxuries of a court, she could not put herself 
in the place of those whose poverty forbade the 
very necessaries of life. 

As child delights in, and at a certain age has 
a craving for stories, Froebel argues that this 
offers a handle for educators, which none should 
fail to grasp. Stories ‘‘enable a child to form 
a pure and noble ideal of what a man may be 
and do;’’ the fanciful world of the child’s cre- 
ation keeps him in touch with the lives of other 
children and people; stories arouse the child’s 














sympathy for humanity; they place before the 
unfolding life examples worthy of emulation. 
The moral does not have to be tacked on or 
dragged in by the heels to present the desired 
truth to the child. Make the personages good, 
true interesting people, full of life and purpose, 
and with such motive power back of it, the 
moral will take care of itself. 

And now for the story-teller. Where is the 
heart that does not throb, when the children 
plead. ‘‘Do tell usastory?’’ If one is a born 
story-teller the talent should be greatly appre- 
ciated, and should be used as a trust for the 
pleasure of others. The Kindergartner ought 
always be able to tell an expressive, interesting 
story, for the morning talks and stories form the 
cord which binds day to day, week to week, and 
month to month, into a perfected year’s work. 
One great principle is taken on which to base 
the year’s work, and as each subject is studied, 
as the seasons advance, the morning stories re- 
veal this principle acting through all things. It 
may present itself in different guises in animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, but is still to 
be found by observant seekers, the link that 
unites the chain into a perfect circle. 

Those to whose lot the art of story-telling has 
not fallen will find that by cultivation of the 
talent given them, and by repeated efforts, they 
will soon vie with those gifted by nature. For 
those who find it nesessary to acquire the ability 
to tell stories, the following are points, taken 
from the best authorities on story-telling, and if 
put into practice, cannot fail to be of some value. 

First, have a story to tell—that is, determine 
upon a good story which will illustrate the point 
to be emphasized. If possible select the story 
from classic literature, or from the works of the 
best modern writers, in order to familiarize the 
children with the best literature. 

Look for the leading thought or truth, then 
note the strong points in the narrative, and ar- 
range them around the central thought. 

Add just enough detail to make a good set- 
ting for the leading points. The children love 
details, but unnecessary particulars only con- 
fuse and destroy the effect. 

Make the story your own, a living mental 
picture, before trying to give it to others. 

Tell in simple, graceful, expressive English. 
The beauty of the simple Anglo-Saxon words 
holds the child. 

The voice should never be loud when talking 
to children, and its tone should correspond to 
the nature of the story told. 

Every story must have a beginning, concrete, 
interest-compelling, curiosity-compelling. Gain 
attention of childrenimmediately. Stories have 
two handles ; beware the wrong one. 





Afew hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 


of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. 
to-day. 


Begin 
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By Ency CoLeman Cary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








It is not the purpose of this paper to indulge 
in any abstruse treatise on school discipline 
properly so called. The modern teacher has not 
been through Normal School, University and 
summer school, Methods of Instruction, Ped- 
agogy and Psychology, to be taught anything 
new on this subject ; but when afterafew weeks 
of experimenting with these fine ideas, she finds 
herself far from the model school of her dreams, 
a few practical hints and bits of experience may 
be acceptable. 

Were all pupils governed at home by like 
motives, were child nature the same the world 
over, then the ‘‘methods’”? might have been ap- 
plied with better success, and all have been well. 

The majority of children can be treated in the 
main, the same. By coaxing or praising, by 
appealing to their better natures, most children 
can be managed, but when one is found who 
cannot be coaxed or commanded, or appealed to, 
then comes the test, and the teacher who finds 
a way to master each particular case, may be 
assured that the profession of teaching has not 
been chosen in vain. 

If my experience can prove of any help to 
those who are struggling for the mastery, it shall 
be my excuse for writing anything of a personal 
nature in a few short papers on the subject of 
Discipline. 

Keep this thought always in mind: Don’t do 
things for to-day alone. Remember the influence 
you exert upon the pupils before you, lasts 
through eternity. 

One Boy I Managed.—First Paper. 





It was a large school of pupils, in the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and among them 
was one who required more time and patience 
than all of the rest combined. Tom was a lad 
of fourteen, with an innocent look in his bright 
blue eyes, that had singled him out asa boy I 
should enjoy so much. 

He was evidently posing as a ‘‘good boy’’ and 
enjoying the noyelty of being thought such an 
one. But the week had not passed, when one 
beautiful afternoon, Tom was missing from his 
place. On inquiry, he was found to be a truant, 
a chronic truant—had always run away, and a 
problem confronted me ; for truancy was an evil 
I had not often met with. 

No better help can a teacher have in managing 
incorrigible boys, than to be in touch with the 
parents. Soto Tom’s father I went. He wasa 
prosperous merchant of the city, and ‘unfortu- 
nately so prosperous as to have but little time with 
his boys. I stated my case, and the father, 


hardly looking up from his work at the desk to 








see who had been employed to teach his son for 
the coming year, said,—‘‘Oh! been running 
away again! oldtrick ! don’t like to go to school, 
never did!’ ‘Thrash him forit!’’ Then with 
what I imagined a look of scorn, he said, ‘Or 
if you are afraid, ’ildoit!’ ‘He must go to 
school !’? I turned away with a feeling of sad- 
ness, for I knew co-operation was not to be found 
there ; the mother was an invalid with six boys 
to jar her nerves whenever they entered the house, 
so I decided to take care of the boy myself. 

I found from the teachers whom Tom had 
sojourned with in former years, that he had 
always played the truant—that he was so dull 
that any effort on my part to reform him, would 
but end in failure. 

I decided to try. After a long talk with Tom, 
I promised that, if he would not absent himself 
from school again during the month, the 
last Friday afternoon of the month he should 
have for a holiday and the last Friday afternoon 
of every month should be his, provided there 
were no unexcused absences during each month. 
Then I immediately planned to have the Friday 
afternoon program a very interesting one. 

Tom seemed greatly surprised at the interest I 
manifested in him. I never alluded to the fact 
that he had ever run away before, but treated 
him with the greatest respect! Always said 
“Good morning’’ to him as though I were de- 
lighted to see him, though I was trembling over 
‘‘what he might do next.’’ 

Soon he began to take much interest in his 
personal appearance, brushed his hair with great- 
er care, put on fresh neck-ties, and a little later, 
brought flowers and fruit tomy desk. When the 


half-holiday time came, he had not been absent,- 


and took his vacation without asking for it. On 
Monday, I inquired about his vacation, and 
found that he had spent it alone in the woods. 
When I told him I was glad he went, though I 
had greatly missed him, he seemed quite aston- 
ished and pleased, for he had a loving nature, 
but was what the kindergartener calls an ‘‘injured 
child.’’ 

When the second month rolled around, Tom 
had not been absent, and I was surprised to see 
him coming into the school room for the after- 
noon session. 

‘Thought I’d stay till recess,’’ he said, in 
answer to my inquiry, and that was the last 
holiday Tom ever wanted. He could not be 
persuaded to lose the Friday exercises. 

He hated restraint, and so could not endure 
the routine of school ; but having found an out- 
let for his restless spirits, he found school the 
pleasanter place. He even declared to a friend 
that he didn’t believe he would stay out of school 
for a circus. 

In one particular I had triumphed, but the 
‘“‘end was not yet’’ for he bristled with faults, as 
a porcupine with quills—and my associate teach- 
ers had so little faith in him, that they laughed 
at my efforts and on the least provocation, sent 
him from their recitation rooms, gave him poor 





marks, and in fact, helped me but little. 

Tom was not perfectly honest ; teased the boys 
about him to keep them from studying, and then 
would look at me with his beautiful blue eyes, 
as if ‘“Who és disturbing the school?” 

I had kept him after school and talked with 
him hours, till I feared he did wrong, for the 
sake of being kept, for he had told me that no 
one ever talked to him like that before. Then 
for a few days he would be angelic and then like 
the angels, he would fall. 

After months of anxious care, the feeling that 
I should never find the nobler nature within 
him, almost discouraged me, till I hit upona 
plan which I thought would make a change in 
him, or send him from the school. At the close 
of the session, in conversation with him, I told 
him how I thought him a heartless boy in that 
he did not appreciate my efforts, and did not 
care about the trouble he had caused me! I 
was tired, myself, now; and henceforth, he 
could expect nothing from me. He could be in 
the school only to recite. He could ask no 
favors, and I should ignore his presence. 

Next morning, he came into the room, and 
looked up to me as usual for his ‘‘Good Morning!”’ 
I did not even see him. This seemed to startle 
him. Then he wanted to leave the room ; I did 
not notice him, and after several vain attempts 
to attract my attention, using his sweetest arts, 


the situation seemed serious, and witha very 


sober face, he settled down to work, and grew 
strangely quiet for the rest of the session. 

In the afternoon, he came up to the desk with 
fruit, which I did not see. 

Three days passed, during which time I had 
not recognized his presence. Then at the close 
of school, on the third day, he came to the desk 
after the other pupils had left the room, and said, 
‘IT can’t come to school any more unless you 
will smile on me—I do appreciate what you 
have done for me !”’ 

And from that time, I noted a steady improve- 
ment in the boy ; the quiet dignity which was 
so new to him, he put on for always, and never 
any more serious trouble came from Tom, who 
was really trying to govern self. 

He never became a proficient scholar, he had 
begun too late for that, but he always tried to 
do his best, and the encouragement given to him 
was the beginning of all the success he has since 
achieved. 

Don’t do things for to-day alone ! 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 








In no subject is there greater opportunity for 
the born-teacher to develop power, both per- 
sonally and in the pupils, than in the teaching 
of geography. The ‘laboratory method” of 
teaching all subjects is a direct outgrowth of the 
establishment of the Anderson School of Zoology 
on Penikese Island by Prof. Louis Agassiz in 
1873. It is strange that teachers were so slow 
to recognize that geography is the one subject 
with a ready-made laboratory at their command. 
Many years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer perceived 
this fact. In his series of educational essays, 
(in that entitled, ‘‘What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth,’’) he said: ‘‘Political geography, dead 
and uninteresting to a child, and which should 
be an appendage of sociological studies, is com- 
menced betimes; while physical geography, 
comprehensible and comparatively attractive to 
a child, is in great part passed over.” 

The normal child continually asks three 
questions: why? how? what for? Nature af- 
fords him a legitimate scope for the exercise of 
his tendency to seek to discover the reasons for 
the existence of conditions and things. Mr. 
Longfellow wrote of Prof. Louis Agassiz : 

' “And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 

Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 

‘Come, wander with me she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ ”’ 

The manuscript is still open toall readers, and 
to Prof. Agassiz and the devoted scientists of 
his own and succeeding generations we are in- 
debted for much valuable assistance in our at- 
tempts to decipher this manuscript. 

In teaching geography it is essential that the 
teacher should possess a thorough comprehension 
of the importance of the work ; especially is this 
true in primary work. This is the era of high 
buildings. A foundation which is sufficiently 
strong to support a four-story building is en- 
tirely inadequate to bear the strain of a fourteen- 
story structure. A contractor would not even 
consider sub-letting a contract for the founda- 
tion of a fourteen-story building to a four-story 
builder. While there is an analogy between 
laying the foundation of a building whose 
height, breadth and weight can be estimated, and 
the laying of a foundation for an education, —that 
is, for life work, —there is a difference. If edu- 


cation terminated with school life the prepara- 
tion necessary for each grade of work might 
possibly be approximated, but since education 


ends only with life and the later responsibilities 
cannot be predetermined, it follows that those 
educators who must lay the foundations for the 
superstructure should have the best possible 


Fy | equipment for the work. And geography, more 


than any other subject, in the charge of a_skilil- 
ful, well-informed and enthusiastic teacher, may 
be made a sure foundation for the life work of 
the children. 

The most important things to be considered 
now are the equipments for this work in Nature’s 
laboratory : first, the equipment of the teacher ; 
second, the aids which should be contained in 
every school room. 

Mr. Tyndall, speaking of Nature study by the 
inductive method, said: ‘‘The first condition of 
success is an honest receptivity and a willingness 
to abandon all preconceived notions, however 
cherished, if they be found to contradict the 
truth.” 

But the ‘‘truth’’ is not to be discovered with- 
out work.. In ‘‘Compensation,’’ Emerson said : 
‘*The law of nature is, Do the thing, and you 
shall have the power ; but they who do not the 
thing have not the power.’’ In these days of 
scientific study and discovery the teacher who 
would keep abreast of advanced thought and 
methods of work must constantly read and 
study, as well as observe and judge. He must 
read that he may compare the results of his 
personal observations and judgments with those 
of others for purposes of corroboration and cor- 
rection ; in many cases he must accept arbitrari- 
ly the judgment of those whose advantages or 
equipments are superior to his own. Then he 
must be able to decide what authorities are 
worthy of respect. 

The first care of the teacher should be to de- 
velop the right mental equipment, both per- 
sonally and in his pupils. Enthusiasm, imag- 
ination, memory, accurate expression, powers of 
observation and correlation, are faculties inherent 
in every normal human being and may be culti- 
vated or neglected according to the will of the 
person,—somewhat modified by his environ- 
ment. Thesecond part of the mental equip- 
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Basins,’ ($.58). ‘‘Child and Nature’’ gives 
much helpful information concerning the teach- 
ing of geography by sand-modeling, and 
‘‘Brooks and Brook Basins’’ is a reader for be- 
ginners in geography. It, however, would furnish 
the most valuable suggestions to teachers who 
wish to begin the subject aright. The writer 
once had the good fortune to teach at no great 
distance from the city where Mr. Frye was en- 
gaged as Superintendent of Schools, while some 
of his later works were in course of preparation. 
In the schools under his charge the presentation 
of the subject according to his methods met with 
the most gratifying success. It is safe to say 
that the influence of Mr. Frye’s personal work, 
(not including the influence of his books, ) has 
left a permanent impression upon the entire 
school-work of the public schools of Southern 
California. I heard a professor in one of the 
two leading Universities of California say that 
it was perfectly easy to determine which of the 
science pupils belonging to the University classes 
has been trained according to Mr. Frye’s meth- 
ods. Their habits of observation, attention and 
deduction were so far superior to those of their 
less fortunate classmates. Mr. Frye gives es- 
pecial attention to the correlation of subjects, 
showing how this result is possible, as he 
wanders 
“With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe.”’ 

‘‘The Journal of School Geography,” edited 
by Prof. Richard E. Dodge, of the Teachers’ 
College, New York City, isa valuable addition 
to the possibilities for practical information and 


suggestion. The price is $1.00 per year, (single 
copies $.15). Address 41 North Queen St., 
Lancaster, Pa. The editors have a national 


reputation and the work which they publish 
may be considered authoritative. The book 
reviews are especially helpful. A famous edu- 
cator once classified all knowledge as of two 
kinds: the knowledge of actual facts, and the 
index knowledge—that is, the knowledge of 
where to find the facts. ‘‘Laboratory Work in 


ment, the acquirement of information, is but a|Physiography,’’ by Mr.R. H. Cornish of Morgan 


degree less in importance. Not every one who 
is well-informed possesses the ability to impart 
that knowledge to others effectively ; neverthe- 
less, it is equally true that no one can impart 
knowledge which he does not possess. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s essays on ‘‘Education’’ 
are especially helpful in cultivating the scientific 
spirit. The John B. Alden Co., New York, 
formerly published a five cent pamphlet edition 
of each essay in very good print. 

The series of books prepared by Mr. Alex. E. 
Frye and published by Ginn & Co., should be 
in the personal library of every teacher. All 
publishing houses gladly honor requests for their 
latest catalogues and price lists. The most help- 





ful'to teachers are his ‘‘Teachers’ Manual of | 


| Park Academy, (affiliated with the University of 


| 


Chicago, ) in the June number and ‘‘Geographic 
Instruction in Germany”’’ by Mr. Will S. Monroe, 
in the Jan. number are especially helpful to teach- 
ers. Mr. Monroe has made very exhaustive 
studies both in this country and abroad in 
pedagogy, and his attainments in this work 
give additional weight to whatever opinions he 
expresses. 

There are many other valuable reference 
books of which space forbids a mention in this 
paper but which will find a place in later papers. 
Especial attention will be given to sand-model- 
ing, preparation of relief maps, (where those 
supplied by publishing houses cannot be ob- 
tained,) and to devices and reading matter 


Methods in Geography,’’ ($.50), ‘‘The Child | which may be useful in arousing and maintain- 





and Nature,’’ ($.80), and ‘‘Brooks. and Brook | ing the interest of both teachers and pupils. 
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By LILLIAN M. CHER 





RY, Minneapolis, Minn. 





“The thrush that carols at the dawn of f day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The blue-bi:d balanced on some topmost spray— 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow lark and all the throng 
That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 


“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought; 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man’s e’er caught; 
Whose habitations in the tree tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven? 
& @& 2 .@..@ 


“How can I teach you children gentleness 
And mercy to the weak and reverence 
For Life, which in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s Omnipotence ?”’ 
Henry W. Longfellow, Birds of Killingworth. 





Bird Talks With the Children. 





“They steal away, give little warning, 

Choose their own time; 

Say not good-night,—but in May’s brighter clime 

Bid us good-morning.”’ 

As winter draws near and we look back to the 
happy outdoor life of the summer, I am sure we 
all think of the birds as a part of that life. How 
much we miss them now. 

What has happened these days when we have 
been preparing for the winter’s cold, and gather- 
ing about the warm firesides have shut out the 
outdoor world? What has become of our little 
bird friends? Have they, too, nice warm homes 
to take shelter in when the cold days come? 
‘‘Oh yes, the birds fly South in winter,’’ some 
of the children say. But when we say this, do 
we mean all birds? Have we ever thought how 
many birds go to a southern home, and how 
many stay with us to bear the winter cold? 
Then, too, do we know about the many birds 
that love to live in the far north in summer time 
and come down to our climate in winter to take 
the place of the birds that have gone South? 
There is a whole great world full of this wonder- 








ful bird life for us to learn about. We want to 
remember, better than we have ever done, how 
much joy and beauty the birds really put into 
the world. And in winter we may carry the 
summer bird’s songs in our hearts. With all 
that we can do for the birds, we may be sure 
they will give back to us in many ways more 
than we can ever give to them of love and inter- 
est, of care or kindness. 

I have thought how pleasant it would be if 
we could begin our walks and talks together 
now, when the very silence of the woods gives 
us more time to think of all that the birds are 
to us. Now, in November, would be a good 
time to think of how many birds we have 
learned to know in the spring and summer and 
to be ready when next spring comes to welcome 
home our old friends, as well as to make new 
bird friends. And in the winter time, let us not 
think of the birds as no longer singing for the 
children. They may not sing for you but they 
have gone to the sunny Southland to sing for 
other little children, who are just as glad to hear 
them as you are. Is it not a pleasant thought 
that should join the children of the North and 
South together? The birds that the Southern 
children love they lend to you in summer. 
How many wonderful stories the birds could tell 
us of their homes and playmates. If we learn 
to luve the woods and fields and live more 
among the birds, I believe they will tell us 
many of these stories when they sing to us. 
Let us keep sharp eyes and ears and be on the 
watch for birds. Above all, let'us have a heart 
full of love and tender care towards all bird-life. 
Let us walk as often as possible in the woods; 
learn to brave the wintry air in company with 
our brave winter birds and see how they live. 
To do this, we need never frighten or hurt the 
birds, or meddle with their homes in any way. 

True, there are hundreds of books to tell us 
all about birds. But they can never give us the 
joy it is to know for ourselves all wecan. Then 
the books help us slightly. November is one of 
the most beautiful months in which to be out in 
the woods. All is so quiet and peaceful and we 





feel so happy, even while we miss the many 
song birds which have flown away, to know 
what a good rest all the woodland creatures are 
taking. When I talk to you of birds, children, 
I shall talk to you of the woods, too, for we 
want to know the homes of the birds. 

Will you ask some one to find you that sweet 
poem of Helen Hunt Jackson’s called ‘‘Down to 
Sleep,’? and learn this before we meet for 
another talk. It commences: 

“November woods are bare and still.’ 

I know you will feel just what these 
mean if you go to the woods often: 

‘Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep 
Watching all things lie down to sleep.” 

All woodland life has its own way of rest, 
from tree and plant to insect or animal or bird 
life. How do the birds which stay here in win- 
ter take their rest? Do they build nests in win- 
ter? Do they sing? Perhaps they rest by 
working in a different way. Or do the birds 
never rest ? 

What has become of the funny old owl who 
lives over in the dark woods? Where is the 
whip-poor-will, whose note we heard in the 
quiet moonlights of summer? Where is the lit- 
tle brown sand-piper, which flitted so gaily on 
the beach? Where are the orioles and bobolinks 
and sparrows? Do all the robins fly South? 
And where are the woodpeckers in winter? If 
we listen shall we hear them tapping in the 
woods ? 

Chicadees, wrens, sparrows, kinglets, cedar 
waxwings, grosbeaks, redpole warblers, brown 
creepers, juncos, snowflakes, horned larks and 
blue jays—all these birds we may be on the look- 
out for in winter. And there are still others 
which I think you will find are winter birds. 

And so as they come and go, come and go in 
endless procession, may we all find a new 
world of joy and beauty in 


“The happy birds that change their sky 
To build and brood; that live their lives 
From land to land.”’ 


lines 





Study for the Month, 





THE WOODPECKERS. 


Downy 

Red-headed 
WOODPECKER J vollow-bellied 
FAMILY. 


Flicker or Golden-winged, (also 
| called High-hole). 


Our woodpeckers are just as characteristically 
drummers as is the ruffled grouse and they have 
their particular limbs and stubs to which they 
resort for that purpose. Their need of express- 
ion is apparently just as great as that of the song 
birds, and it is not surprising that they should 
have found out that there is music in a dry sea- 
soned limb, which can be worked beneath their 
beaks. When the woodpecker is searching for 
food or laying siege to some hidden grub, the 
sound of his hammer is dead or muffled, and is 
heard but a few yards. It is only upon dry 
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seasoned timber, freed of its bark, that he beats 
his reveille to spring, and wooes his mate.”’ 
—‘‘Signs and Seasons’? —John Burroughs. 


* * * K * 


A most interesting family are the wood- 
peckers, although they rank among our songless 
birds. Yet it is true, as so many of our bird 
lovers have said, that the woodpeckers are true 
musicians. At this time of the year, when in 
the silent, leafless woods, every sound is so dis- 
tinctly heard, the chance drumming or tapping 
of the woodpecker is a sound seemingly more 
in harmony with the spirit of the season than a 
bird’s song would be. 

The dry stubs and trees 
stand out in strong relief, and 
especially those on which a 
woodpecker happens to ap- 
pear. 

In spring, with the woods 
so full of songsters, we may 
not realize so well what 
musicians the woodpeckers 
are. Therefore, November 
is a good month in which to 
commence making our ob- 
servations of this peculiar 
bird family. Yet, summer and winter, the 
bright, attractive colors of most of the wood- 
peckers and their peculiar way of climbing trees, 
makes them interesting and well liked by young 
and old. Let us note their peculiar character- 
istics—long, hard bills, adapted to their method 
of obtaining food and nest building—their feet, 
with the two toes in front and two at the back— 
claws sharp, aiding them in climbing and clinging 
to tree trunks and limbs—-stiff tail feathers with 
which they brace themselves against the trees. 

Of the woodpecker family, the flicker is an 
exception to several rules, not climbing trees in 
the same manner as the others, and also build- 
ing his nest higher up in the tree trunks. From 
this habit he has received the name high-hole. 
The high-hole is a hard worker, and a gay, 
frolicsome fellow. Not so attractive at a dis- 
tance, he is a beautiful bird when closely ob- 
served. A flicker sat one morning for fully 
half an hour on the 
top of an oak tree 
which had been bro- 
ken off by the storm, 
busily pluming his 
feathers and ending 
in a gay frolic among 
the few branches. “ 
Before leaving he flew 
down to the ground 
for a few moments, 
and a rare glimpse 
was afforded us of a 
high-hole on our 
lawn. On his head aoe 
was a brownish color Gotaen- winged 
which blended into Woodpecker. 








red, exactly like the shade of a wild columbine 


growing at the foot of the tree. Underneath his 
throat was a black crescent, and the breast, a 
pale pinkish brown, mottled and toned down 
almost to white near the tail. The under sur- 
face of his wings was a bright golden color and 
the upper parts brown streaked with black. 
Wings and tail had orange yellow linings and 
tips black. We were able to distinguish the 
colors well as he spread out his wings and made 
a lengthy, careful morning toilet. How sorry 
we felt when this beautiful flicker flew away. 
In all the season he came no more. But the 
memory of the beautiful bird is ours to keep al- 
ways. As the flicker isa bird of all the year 
round, we may find opportunities through the 
winter of*observing it. 

Woodpeckers all build in about the same 
manner, excavating the trunk or branch of a de- 
cayed tree, first horizontally a few inches, then 
downwards to a depth of fifteen or twenty 
inches. On the shavings and dust of the wood 
they deposit their white 
eggs. Male and female take 
turns in working. We will 
only note briefly the better 
known woodpeckers. The 
red-heads are readily dis- 
tinguished by their bright 
red crowns and rich black 
on wings and tail, mottled 
and striped with white, and 
The downy 





_ white breasts. 
Yellow- hej led 


*) is more gray and white 
Woodpecker. gray : 


blending closer with the 
colors of the tree bark and less easily seen. 

A pretty habit of the woodpeckers of which 
Dr. Abbott, Mr. Cram and Mr. Burroughs give 
many interesting instances, is their fondness for 
drumming for sheer fun and play, as well as 
solid work. Busy, happy birds—how the chil- 
dren love them. Let us encourage all possible 





interest and observation of this family from now | 
on. All love the song birds, let all love the 
songless ones, as well. 

NOTE:—Give to young pupils in connection with 
woodpeckers, Lessons LVII and LVIII in “‘Little Na- 
ture Studies for Little People’ (From Essays of John | 
Burroughs). Story of Prince Red Cap in Stories from 
Plato and other classic writers. (Ginn & Co.) 





The Birdies’ Swing. 





Three small gray birdies sat on afence. They 
looked into a pretty yard. Under the tree 
swung a large hammock. This the birdies spied 
and all chirped out in surprise, ‘See there! 
See there!’? Andinthe yard little girl Mar- 
jory said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, see there! See those 
cute little gray birdies all in a row.’? ‘‘What is 
that funny thing,’’ chirped Birdie Number One, 
eyeing the hammock. ‘‘That’s a big bird’s 
nest,’? said Birdie Number Two. ‘‘A nest,”’ 
laughed Birdie Number Three; ‘‘that is a bas- 
ket.’’ ‘But baskets do not grow on trees,’’ said 























chirped all 


“‘Let’s go and see,’’ 
Down they flew and lit carefully 
Then the wind 

‘Tt’s a swing,”’ 


? piped the bird- 


Number One. 
three birdies. 
on the edge of the hammock. 
blew gently and rocked them 
‘it?s a swing,” ‘‘it’s a swing,’ 
ies three. 

What a happy time they had in Marjory’s 
hammock. All at once they saw Marjory. 
‘Marjory, is this your swing?’’ they called. 
‘‘May we come again?’’ ‘‘We like this funny 
swing.’’ Then away they flew. But they often 
came back and played in Marjory’s hammock. 

Marjory told me this true story of her dear 
little birdie friends. 





Selection. 





Our happiness, if we are bird lovers, waits 
not upon novelties and rarities. All such ex- 
ceptional bits of private good fortune let the 
Fates send or withhold as they will. The grand 
spectacle itself will not fail us. Even now, 
through all the northern country, the procession 
is getting under way. For the next three 
months it will be passing—millicns upon mill- 
ions: Warblers, sparrows, thrushes, vireos, 
blackbirds, fly-catchers, wrens, kinglets, wood- 
peckers, swallows, humming-birds, hawks, with 
sand-pipers, plovers, ducks and geese, gulls, and 
who knows how many more? 

Night and day, 
week days and Sun- 
days, they will be 
flying; now singly or 
in little groups, and 
flitting from one 
wood or pasture to 
another; now in 
— great companies and 
with protracted all- 
day or all-night 
flights. Who could 
ask a better stimulus 
for his imagination than the annual southing of 
this mighty host? Each member of it knows 
his own time and course. On such a day the 
snipe will be in such a meadow, and the golden 
plover in such a field. Some, no doubt, will 
lose their way. Numbers uncounted will perish 
by storm and flood; numbers more also by hu- 
man agency. As I write, with the sad note of 
the bluebird in my ear, I can see the sea-beaches 
and marshes lined with guns. ~ But the army 
will push on; they will come to their desired 
haven; for there is a spirit in birds also, ‘‘and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding. —Bradford Torrey. 
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dry, this immediately follows the cutting. In 
most wheat-growing states several days are re- 
quired for the stalks to dry before threshing. 
The threshing machine is another modern con- 
trivance for saving time and labor. 

Ancient people beat out the seeds by striking 


S% | bunches of. the grass upon some hard substance 











By Mary C. ParrrmeGer, Augusta, Maine. 








Bread. 





I hold in my hand a piece of bread, white, 
spongy, porous, containing elements essential to 
our life. What do we know about it? It is 
made from flour by the addition of water, salt 
and yeast. Let us test our knowledge by asking 
a few more questions. How do we obtain flour? 
What makes bread, when it has been properly 
mixed and baked, so unlike the heavy, sticky 
mass produced by simply stirring together the 
ingredients? What are the properties which 
make bread nutritious and a desirable article of 
food ? 

A drive through the great western and north- 
ern farming lands will! show us fields of nodding, 
waving grasses, which the wind sweeps into 
miniature billows on either side of us. This 
great family. of grasses is named from the god- 
dess Ceres, who, mythology tells us, gave the 
first cereals to man. The principal grasses 
known as cereals are wheat, rye, barley, corn, 
oats, rice and millet. These differ from other 
grasses in bearing larger seeds, which are used 
by man for food. The grass in a field of wheat 
is about three feet high. The stalk is hollow 
and divided into lengths by nodes or joints, from 
each of which springs a tiny leaf. These sheath- 
like leaves fold themselves tightly around the 
stalk for a little way, the topmost leaf holding 
As the wheat bud opens the 
sheaths unfold and the leaf turns backward. 
We would hardly think these flowers attractive 
for they seem but mere scales with threads com- 
ing out among them, each ending in a white tip. 
The flowers fade and in the same places develop 
the seeds, bunched together in what we term an 
ear. 

The cutting of the grain is an interesting sight, 
although not as picturesque as formerly, when 
men and women in quaint costumes worked to- 
gether in the fields, the one cutting down 
with the sickle the ripened grain; the other 
binding into sheaves or gleaning the stalks drop- 
ped by the way. Now the work is done rapidly 
by machine. Yankee invention has perfected a 
harvester, which not only cuts the wheat, but 
rakes and ingeniously binds it when it has gath- 
ered enough grain for a bundle, and automatic- 
ally knots the binding cord. 

Then comes the process of threshing or sepa- 
ration of the kernel from the stalks. In some 


sections of country, where the air is extremely 








or pounding with a flail, which is a simple in- 
strument made of two rods of wood, one to be 
held in the hand, the other falling on the wheat, 
and the two joined together by straps of leather 
or skins. At one time cattle were used to stamp 
out the grains with their hoofs. With the mod- 
ern machine the kernels are not only beaten out 
from the stalks but winnowed or separated from 
all chaff, dst and foreign substance. 

The kernels, which are of an oblong, Spherical 
shape, are ready now for the mill, where they 
are ground or crushed between two heavy cir- 
cular stones. The lower stone is fixed or im- 
movable and is called the ‘‘bedder.’”? The up- 
per one is suspended over it and turns around, 
crushing the grains coming between the two 
stones. In the upper stone there is a hole 
through which the grains fall and as fast as 
ground the powdered mass runs out at the outer 
edges. The stone is made to move by simple 
machinery, which may be propelled by wind, 
water, steam or electricity. 

The whole kernel of wheat is not pure, nutri- 
tive matter. The seed is made up of as many 
as five layers of woody fibre, the outer layers 
being in scale-like form as we see in bran. The 
inner layers are cellular and in their network of 
woody fibre hold much gluten, which contains 
the nutrition. The innermost heart is nearly 
white and more friable than the outer coats, and 
contains nearly 70% of clear starch. As the 
crushed mass comes from the grinding stones, it 
must be divided into different grades and kinds 
of flour, and be separated from the most worth- 
less portion, the scale-like coverings or bran. 
This is done by passing the ‘‘unbolted flour,’’ 
as it is now called, through long tubes with 
sides of a silken cloth called ‘‘bolting cloth.”’ 
This may be of different degrees of fineness in 
weave, and as the jlour passes downward the 
various degrees of coarseness or fineness of flour 
may be obtained, while the bran does not pass 
through. The larger per cent. of the white 
heart or the ‘‘finer bolt,”’ the less nutritious, be- 
cause we are getting a larger per cent. of starch 
and the less of gluten. The more of the cell- 
ular fibre in the flour, the more gluten and the 
more nutrition. This is why the coarser breads 
are a better diet than bread made from the fine 
white flour. When we feed our horses and cat- 
tle with shorts and meal and our children with 
white bread alone, we are giving our cattle more 
healthful food than we put on our own table. 

To turn this flour into bread, four things are 
necessary. The flour must.be wet; it must be 
fermented; it must be kneaded; it must be 
baked. The liquid is added to the flour that 
the starch and gluten be made soluble; the 





ferment, that gas may be generated, which will 
produce a light, spongy mass; the kneading, 
that all the mass may be thoroughly mixed; 
the baking, that all the unnecessary water may 
evaporate and the gases expand to their utmost. 
The water, which we put with the flour, mois- 
tens and softens it. The fermentation is pro- 
duced by the yeast, leaven or baking powder 
which is added. Fermentation is a chemical 
change, which really means decomposition or 
decay. It is the setting free of the elements of 
a substance which under different conditions re- 
unite in different forms. Unleavened bread, 
which is mentioned in the bible, is unfermented 
bread or dough in which there has not been this 
chemical change. A small portion of yeast or 
leaven or baking powder introduced into the 
sticky dough immediately causes ferment to be- 
gin; carbonic acid gas and a small per cent. of 
alcohol is formed, which permeates the whole 
mass of dough, making bubbles or little cells of 
gas, which breaking and extending renders the 
bread light, porous and suitable to be digested 
by the stomach. The estimate of students is 
given as ‘‘1 pound of flour capable of producing 
1,4, of muscle or flesh.’’ 

It is believed that the knowledge of wheat and 
its uses is very ancient. It must have been cul- 
tivated a long period before history began. The 
art of grinding and even baking wheat into cakes 
was practiced by our ancestors as early as the 
stone age. We find repeated mention of bread 
in the bible and the works of early classic au- 
thors. Loaves were unknown and are to-day in 
some northern portions of Europe and Asia. 
In the country portions of Sweden they still 
grind by hand the wheat and with moisture 
make into round, flat cakes about one and one- 
half inches in diameter. These cakes are baked 
until hard and dry, enough being prepared at 
once to last at least six months. In some parts 
of Scotland the oat-cake still forms a staple ar- 
ticle of diet. The first seed sown in America is 
said to have been a few kernels accidently dis- 
covered in a quantity of rice brought over for 
the supply of the army of Cortez. To-day in 
this country alone the production of wheat is 
reckoned by the millions of bushels. 
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We have contracted for 20,000 copies of Craig’s 
Question Book, securing them at unheard of prices. 
They will be sold in connection with NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR at the remarkably low rate of 98c. 
Remember this amount secures this greatest of all 
Question Books together with NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR one year. Order.at once, either subscribing 
or renewing, and secure a copy of this book. It is 
the latest revised, cloth-bound, $1.50 edition. 
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We want a good agent in every town for Craig’s 
Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
most liberal. See terms and conditions on another 


page. 
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Slightly Mixed. 





‘‘Mamma,”’ said little Maud as she came 
home from Sunday school one day, ‘‘we are 
going to have a concert, and I am going to 
speak, twice too,’’ she added excitedly; ‘‘they 
want me to speak an openin’ a’dress and a good- 
night piece too when the rest all get through, 
and oh mamma will you make my new dress, 
and will you help me learn the pieces, and _ will 
you and papa go, and oh mamma after the 
concert they are going to have ice cream and I 
want two dishes, I can have two can’t I 
mamma? and—” 

‘‘And for goodness sake, stop and take breath,”’ 
said mamma, ‘‘or I shall certainly think my 
little girl is wound up like some machine and 
be expecting the time to run out any moment. 
I will certainly help you learn your pieces, and 
will make your new dress, if there is time, but I 
think one dish of cream will be sufficient for a 
little girl of seven years, but we will see when 
the time comes. When is the concert to be?’’ 

‘A week from Tuesday, or two weeks, I don’t 
remember which,’’ answered Maud; ‘‘they talked 
about both and I’ve forgot which they ’greed 
about, but anyway they want me to speak.’’ 

To speak was something quite new for Maud. 
Mamma had always refused to let her take part 
in the entertainments given, as she was not a 
strong child and she did not like to tax her with 
learning a piece, and also thought the excite- 
ment of speaking before so many people would 
be too much for one of her nervous temperament, 
if she did not altogether break down and forget 
her piece when the time came to speak, as it 
took only a trifle to confuse her. But for some 
time now Maud’s health had been exceptionally 
good, and as she seemed so eager to take part in 
the coming fete) Mamma thought it would do 
no harm to let her try, and see if she found re- 
citing as enjoyable a proceeding as she antici- 
pated. 

The night of the concert came, but not before 
Maud was entirely ready for it. She had fairly 
counted the days and hours till the eventful 
evening arrived, and at half past six had her 
hat on and inquired of papa if he did not think 
it nearly time to start, as it was quite a distance 
to the church. Papa smiled, for it was just two 
blocks, and he did not think it would require 
quite an hour and a half to walk that distance, 
so told Maud she had better take off her hat and 
wait awhile, and in the meantime she might re- 
cite her pieces over once more for him if she 
wished, so as to be very sure she had not for- 
gotten them. 

So she recited them over for him without a 


looked, in her new dress of white-dotted mull, 
and pink ribbons. 

Perhaps Maud thought most too much of her 
dress. Perhaps the many faces confused her ; 
perhaps a good many things,—but one thing is 
certain, when the concert at last begun, and the 
organ voluntary had been played and Maud’s 
name was called for the address of welcome, she 
marched proudly forth on the platform and be- 
gan to speak—her welcome address? oh, no, but 
the ‘Good Night” with which the concert was 
to close. 

‘Dear friends, we bid you all a fond good-night 
And hope that we may sometime meet again— 
when something in the smiles on the faces before 
her recalled her to herself, and she realized in an 
instant what she had done. She gave one fright- 
ened look around, then burst into tears and 
rushed from the platform, down the aisle, and 
straight into papa’s arms. ‘‘Oh papa, do take 
me home quick, oh please do be quick,’’ she 

gasped, as she hid her head on his shoulder. 

‘‘Don’t cry little one, it’s all right,’’ said papa, 
‘don’t you want to wait and have some cream ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, papa, please,’’ she answered ; ‘‘my 
throat chokes so I don’t believe I can ever swal- 
low again. Only let’s go home.” 

So papa took the trembling little girl home, 
and it was some time before the sensitive child 
could even be induced to go out of the house, 
so sure was she that everyone would laugh at 
her failure, and even if they were not present at 
the concert she was quite sure they heard about 
it that same night, but she has somewhat gotten 
over it now, and her Sunday-school teacher 
hopes by next Christmas to be able to induce 
her to take another piece to learn, though she 
says she will only give her one next time so 
there will be no danger of getting mixed.— 
Northern Christian Advocate. 


—_——_~@ao————— 


Daisy’s Afternoon Tea. 





Daisy didn’t quite know what to do. Mam- 
ma had a headache, and wanted to lie down, 
and had just asked her to amuse herself for 
awhile, and had given her a penny to spend at 
the grocery store. 

Daisy thought for some time as to how she 
should ‘‘amuse herself.’ At last she said, ‘‘I 
will give an afternoon tea.”’ 

Off Daisy trotted to the grocery store, and 
with her penny bought a moist, sticky lump, 
twisted up in brown paper; and the grocery 


he heard of the afternoon tea, gave her a hand- 
ful of raisins besides. 

Then she went home, and Delia, the cook, 
gave her a glass of milk with some cookies, and 
a big, yellow banana. 

Then Daisy took her own little table and rock- 
ing chair out in the shade under the big elm, 
and set the table nicely with a white cloth, 











which she had begged of Delia, and a beautiful 
bunch of flowers in the center. Then she spread 
out her refreshments, and sat down to wait for 
the company. 

It wassome time before anyone came.  Fi- 
nally, Daisy saw what she supposed was her 
own Kitty Clover, but it wasn’t. It was a 
strange kitty, so poor and thin, and so scared 
and shy that it was a long while before Daisy 
could coax her near to drink some milk; but, 
when she did drink, she seemed to enjoy it so 
much that Daisy was glad her own fat Kitty 
Clover hadn’t come to drink it up herself. 

Just as the kitty was nearing the bottom of 
the glass, the arrival of a new guest sent her 
running up the elm tree as fast as she could go. 
The new guest was Prince, just home from a 
ramble, hot and hungry; and he finished the 
milk with two laps of his great tongue, and then 
ate cookies till Daisy called him ‘‘a greedy dog,”’ 
and said he shouldn’t have another one. So 
Prince thought he would take a nap under the 
trees. 

Daisy waited a little while longer, and was 
thinking she wouldn’t have any more callers, 
when she saw a weary couple coming down the 
road—a man with a hand organ, and a tired, 
dusty little monkey. 

The man asked Daisy for a drink, so she ran 
in to Delia for more milk and cookies; and, while 
the man was enjoying his lunch, the monkey 
perched on the edge of the table, and ate the 
big banana, piece by piece, from Daisy’s hands. 
Then the man played some tunes on the hand 
organ, and the monkey danced and did some 
pretty tricks. He then politely lifted his little 
red cap to Daisy, and held out a tiny paw for 
her to shake. The man lifted his cap, also, and 
they went off down the road. 

It was almost night now, so Daisy ate the 
moist, sticky lump and the raisins herself. 
Then she ran in to tell mamma about her first 
afternoon tea, and how delighted all her guests 
were. And mamma was as much pleased as 
Daisy. —Babyland, 


ame 
What $5.00 Will Do. 





From an educational standpoint, what will 
$5.00 do? It depends very much on how it is 
invested. At Yale or Harvard it would not pay 
the expenses of the avtrage student for one day, 
at a High School or Academy it will pay the 
average student’s expenses fora week. In the 


' AmericanCorrespondence Normal this amount 


man, who was a great friend of Daisy’s, when will pay all the expenses of any student in 


any one of our Normal Courses for a full 
term of thirteen weeks, and our students 
claim that they accomplish even more than in 
school for the same period. Our institution is 
the oldest, most prosperous, best equipped and 
most thorough of the kind and gives instruction 
to more persons each year than any other school 
in the world. Send for our 80 page catalogue. 
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Cicadas Not Locusts. 





One day last summer as I was sitting beneath 
an immense weeping willow, I heard some 
children call out ; ‘‘Oh, see those locust shells on 
the tree ; one, two, three—a dozen in a row; 
don’t they look funny !’’ I glanced upward and 
there was a curious sight. 

‘But, children,’’ I said, ‘‘these are not locusts, 
although most people usually call them so. ' The 
correct name is cicada, and it isa pity that in 
America we have mixed up the names of some 
of our common insects so that for any scientific 
purposes our observations are worthless. Let 
us try and straighten things and names out so 
that we may be exact and correct.’’ ‘‘Well, 
please bring your magnifying glass and the 
specimens, and we will all promise to try and 
call these funny shells by their proper name.”’ 

This little case or shell so fine, almost trans- 
parent, and perfect except the split up the back, 
has been the home of an insect for nearly a year. 
Let us begin at the beginning of its life. The 
female or mother cicada has a long piercer under 
her body. It is fine and sharp like an awl: and 
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Cicada and Empty Shells. 
asaw, and with it she does some very neat 
carpentry. She bores holes, and saws little 
grooves in twigs and branches of trees, and into 
these little grooves she carefully lays her eggs. 
She puts them in two by two, separating each 
pair with some fine sawdust mixed with a glue 
secreted from her own body. She goes from 
tree to tree, from branch to branch, cutting, 
sawing and laying her eggs. This takes several 
weeks. By this time the poor mother cicada is 
very tired and weak, but her work in this world 
is over, and she soon dies, without even seeing 
her babies for whom she has worked so hard. 
But the wonderful animal instinct has been 





strong within her, and she has provided for her 
children, even after she herself is gone. 

The eggs are about one-twelfth of an inch 
long, and are pearly white in color. In abouta 
month the young insect is hatched—not like its 
mother, at first, a beautiful gauzy-winged 





Nests with Eggs and Grubs. 
No, it is only a little grub with six 
legs, the first pair being shaped very much like 
lobster claws, as you can plainly see in theillus- 


creature. 


tration. On its shoulders are two tiny knobs 
which will develop into wings later on. These 
little grubs are very lively when they first emerge 
from the shell. They crawl up and down and 
look, and wonder how they shall ever get down 
from the high tree to the ground, for the greater 
part of their life must be spent under the earth 
while they go through the various stages of 
transformation. 

And now occurs a most wonderful display of 
instinct. Instead of taking a long crawl down the 
tree, the insects seem to fear the danger from 
others and make what seems a perilous journey, 
for they make one bold jump to the ground, and 
then they burrow with their claw-like legs until 
they get into the earth ready to begin their long 
dark imprisonment. They feed on the soft juices 
and roots of plants; often a root of a tree is 
pulled up and hundreds of these grubs are found 
clinging to it and feeding on it, tothe great in- 
jary of the tree, of course. While under ground 
the cicada grubs grow larger and the wings de- 
velop and the case which encloses the grub gets 
hard and dry. In this way all the spring is 
passed and the early summer. In July or 
August, when nature is in her glory, the voices 
from the upper world seem to call to the insects 
beneath and they in turn have a yearning for a 
glimpse of sunshine and sky, so they start on 





Male of Cicada Canicularis—Dog Day Harvest Fly. 
their upward journey. They again begin to 
bore holes, coming near the surface for heat, then 
going down again. At length some fine night a 
number of these Cicadas or Harvest Flies, de- 





termine to make a bold stroke for liberty, and 
up they go, boring through to the surface of the 
earth. I haveseen a space of several square 
yards completely riddled with holes. They 
climb up on to a tree and fasten their tiny claws 
into the rough trunk. They feel a strange 
change going on within themselves—the shell 


seems too small ; it is warm, they must pull off 


that heavy overcoat ; and so they tug, and pull 





Diagram, showing parts of insect. 
and push ; finally the shell case splits up the 
back when the cicada crawls out head first and 
finally frees his whole body. Then it is a new 
being. Instead of a creeping grub, it is a beauti- 
ful fly with two pairs of glossy gauzy wings ; 
the body is black marked with green, and on 
two spots of the thorax and on the under side 
of the body it is white as if dusted with flour. 
On the top of the thorax near the head is a 
distinctly raised letter X. On the top of the 





Female of Cicada Septendecem. 

head and on the wings you can trace the let- 
ter W. Besides its two large convex eyes, it 
has three small eyelets, which you can plainly 
see, even without a magnifying glass. Its 
antenne are very short, scarcely noticeable. It 
is a perfect creature now, ready to perform its 
work in the world. 

I caught one of these creatures while it was still 
in its shell. I placed itina box covered with 
netting and watched it carefully. During the 


—S—_, 


Piercer of Seventeen Year Cicada (greatly enlarged.) 
night the cicada came forth just as I have de- 
scribed. Its wings were damp and curled around 
its body at first, but ‘it fanned them up and 
down and in a short time they were dry and 
ready for flight. 

The male cicada is the music maker of the 
family, for strange tosay the female does not 
sing. There is an old couplet which says: 

“Happy the Cicadas’ lives 
Since they all have—voiceless wives.”’ 

The male cicada has what looks like tiny 
little drums, one on each side of the body just 
behind the wing. These drums are formed of a 
thin, stiff membrane, and are gathered into 
plaits on each side of the body. These drums 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33. 
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Dullness and Disorder in the School-Room. 





M. V. O'SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





It has been my experience as a result of my 
association with teachers in all grades of schools, 
that the two most serious problems in school 
work are dullness and disorder. Teachers tell 
me that all their pupils are dull and disorderly 
some of the time, and some of the pupils all the 
time. It has been the practice in the past to 
ascribe these difficulties to some perversion of 
pupils’ wills, and it has been thought that this 
could be remedied by appropriate punishment. 
The terms which teachers have used to describe 
such pupils indicate that the causes for these 
undesirable characteristics are very little ap- 
preciated. I think we will all agree that if it 
were possible to say just what were the causes of 
dullness and disorder in all cases, so that they 
might be removed, the work of the school-room 
would be much more agreeable for teachers, as 
well as more beneficial for pupils. 

In an effort to discover the causes for stupidity 
and viciousness in children, it will be well to 
ask at the outset, What are the characteristics of 
a dunce? And also, What qualities must a pupil 
possess in order to be called a rascal by his 
teacher? Now, if any teacher will try to analyze 
the mental activities of a stupid pupil, she will 
find that he is, in the first place, slow and dull 
in grasping what is presented to him. Ina les- 
son in nature study he does not perceive so 
quickly or accurately as his fellows; in reading 
he makes mistakes in recognizing words and can- 
not seize upon those he knows as quickly as 
other members of the class. 

In the second place, he does not remember as 
well as his classmates. Perhaps he has prepared 
a lesson in history, but when he comes to class 
the facts have disappeared from his mind. He 
is unable to recite tables which he has learned 
in arithmetic ; or, in short, to reproduce readily 
any lessons which he has apparently once master- 
ed. Finally, he cannot reason keenly. He is 
deficient in all studies which make demands up- 
on his reasoning powers. And here his stupidity 


the most thorough manner the powers of the 
mind, as we say, bringing them all into play at 
the same time,—attention, memory, imagina- 
tion, comparison. From this partial analysis 
we see that a dunce is one who is dull in per- 
ception, halting and erratic in memory, and de- 
ficient in power of reason. 

Now let us see what are the elements in 
viciousness as this appears in the school-room. 
And here the problem is a more difficult one, 
for the qualities of character are so subtle that 
they in large measure elude our grasp. However, 
the most prominent traits of a pupil whom we 
call disorderly in the class-room seem to be, first, 
that he is not constant in attention to his own 
duties. He annoys others ; perhaps for the pur- 


restrain himself. If he is reciting, he must be 
whispering to those near him, or perhaps nudg- 
ing them ; or if at the board, erasing their work 
or interfering with them in some way. 

In the second place, he is not well controlled 
physically ; restless in his seat, perhaps striking 
his feet against the sides of the desk,. dropping 
his books and pencils, and making a great deal 
of noise in all sorts of ways which really amounts 
to disturbance. Lastly, and most serious of all, 
he may be really antagonistic toward his teach- 
er, and seek to do her either bodily harm or to 
annoy her by deliberate disobedience of her rules, 
and this may be due to his desire to cause his 
teacher trouble. This, it will be recognized, is 
genuine viciousness. He may have the same 
attitude toward some of his schoolmates, taking 
delight in giving them pain in some way, either 
physically by striking or otherwise injuring 
them, or mentally by taunting them, teasing 
them about their failings or secretly striving to 
change the affections of their friends to malice 
or hatred. 

What now are the causes for these traits? 
Are they inborn or have they been acquired as 
a result of the conditions which have surrounded 
pupils in their environment? Are dullness and 
viciousness simply perversions of the will, and 
may they be changed by the kind of appeal to 
the will which has been employed so largely in 
the class-room,—corporal punishment? In ans- 
wering these questions a teacher will be aided | 
by some reflection upon the experiences of her) 
own daily life. Perhaps if she will think of it, | 
she will discover that there are periods in almost 
every day whenshe really might be called stupid. 
Take the hour between four and five after a hard 
day’s work in school, when there have been an- 
noying circumstances ; or the hour from eight to 
nine at night. If she will test herself she will 
find that at these times her perceptive powers 
are much less keen than they are in the morning 
from nine to ten, particularly if she has had a| 
refreshing night's sleep. Ifshe should go out) 
for a stroll in the morning, she would find that | 
she saw a great deal more in her environment 
than she would in the afternoon when she is 
fatigued. People who visit art galleries ap- 








Lastly, every one doubtless has observed that he 
cannot solve difficult problems so readily from 
four to five o’clock in the afternoon as he can 
from nine to ten in the morning. It is a fre- 
quent experience with students in college who 
are working in the higher mathematics that it 
takes twice as long to solve a problem at certain 
times of the day as at other times. Frequently 
people say that a problem which they have been 
working over for a long time at night without 
success is solved without difficulty in the morn- 
ing. Reason is especially obtuse when one is 
tired. One seems to lose the power of holding 
his attention to the work in hand. His mind 
flits hither and thither and so accomplishes little. 
At such times any person if in school would be 
called stupid because he works so slowly and, 
in many cases, inaccurately. 

It is apparent that the cause of these condi- 
tions is simply brain tire or fatigue. A great 
deal of study has been given of late to this sub- 
ject by psychologists and some very interesting 
and suggestive results for teachers have been ob- 
tained. Probably every reader knows that the 
cortex or surface of the brain is composed of an 
infinite number of cells which act as store-houses 
of energy. In all mental activity of any kind, 
so far as we know, this energy is expended. 
Nature has provided that this energy shall be 
restored by fresh supplies from the blood, which 
in turn of course derives its materials from the 
food which one takes. But it often happens 
that one draws off too rapidly or for too long a 
period the energy in the cells, and they are left 
in a depleted condition ; and then the person is 
said to bein a state of brain tire or fatigue. 
This happens when one works hard mentally all 
day, or has some annoying or worrying circum- 
stances in his life. It happens also as a result 
of numerous other conditions which will be 
mentioned later on. This withdrawal of energy 
from the cell, causing it to shrivel up, has been 
studied in physiological and psychological lab- 
oratories, so that we have quite positive evidence 
of the expenditure of nerve force by mental 
activity. 

During the past year I have studied the effect 
of fatigue upon the school children of Buffalo by 


preciate very much less when they are tired, as/simple tests which would enable me to detect 


they say, than when they are fresh. 
see more in a state of rest. 
Perhaps every teacher has observed that at 
night when she is tired she makes many more 
mistakes in spelling or in working a problem 
than she does in the morning. She does not | 





notice these errors because her eyes are really | these simple tests. 


partially blind ; that is her perception is dull ; | 
and the more fatigued she is the less keenly and | 
readily does the mind work. 

Again, one who has ever tried to prepare a 
history lesson from four to five in the afternoon 
knows that it does not remain with him as does 
a lesson prepared in the morning. Memory is 
less faithful in retaining knowledge acquired 





pose simply of annoyance, or because he cannot 








when one is mentally tired, as. people say. 


They really | quite accurately the waning powers of pupils 


during a single d:y’s work. It was found that 
perception is keener, memory more alert, and 
reason more accurate in the morning than at 
half-past eleven or at half-past three in the 
afternoon. Any teacher might make some of 
For instance, draw a line 
three inches long upon a piece of paper and ask 
the pupil to trisect it in the morning. Then 
make the same test at half-past eleven and 
notice if he is as accurate. If you can try all of 
your pupils in this way you will perhaps be 
astonished at the result. Now it does not seem 


to be much of a task to trisect a line, but it real- 
ly requires great concentration of attention and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30. ) 
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November. 





November comes upon us unawares, 
His seeming frown has cast the hills in doubt, 
And all the gay lights of the woods are out. 
O, not for him the hand the scepter bears. 
A jeweled cross is on his breast ; he wears 
The crystal rosary—a monk devout, 
With glittering cowl of snow drawn close about, 
He offers for the year its dying prayers. 
’Tis not with cruel smile he mocks the flowers. 
His is a blessed mandate manifold ; 
’Tis his to stay their bloom for summer hours 
And bring us blossoms from the winter’s cold ; 
Garlands of frost-work hang above his head, 
And diamonds scintillate where he doth tread. 
—Iydia Staples. 


Thanksgiving Song. 





Tune: Beulah Land. 





Our voices meet in happy chime 

At this the yearly thankful time ; 

To show our gratitude we sing, 

Far sweeter strains we fain would bring. 


Chorus.—Thanksgiving day! Thanksgiving day ! 
’*Tis then our nation tries to pay 
Its heavy debt of gratitude 
For bountiful supplies of food, 
And richest blessings that expand 
To cover all of Freedom’s land. 


Throughout our country’s breadth to-day 
Prosperity is holding sway, 

And marvelous events we track 

In all its history, looking back.—Cho. 


We’ll light our hearts these gloomy days 

With sweet contentment’s cheerful rays, 

For mercies prove our thankfulness 

By useful lives that help and bless.—Cho. 
—Institute. 


A Thanksgiving Story. 





The puddings and pies on the pantry shelf 

(I know it was so, I saw it myself) 

Had a falling out on Thanksgiving day 

And I heard every word they had to say. 

I think I was just about six years old, 

And shut in the house with a horrid cold. 

The rice pudding began counting his plums, 

And calling, ‘‘Children, come put in your thumbs, 
My face is some blistered and burned I know, 











But my heart is sweet and white as snow.”’ 

Then the Indian pudding cried, “I am chief,” 

And then shouted as though they all were deaf, 

“T’m as full of suet as I can hold, 

And all the way through as yellow as gold.’’ 

“Yellow! are you? Well, then, sir, so am I,” 

Quoth a grave and motherly pie, 

‘‘And just as happy as a pie can be, 

For every one chuckles, who looks at me.”’ 

“It’s me they’re looking at,’’ said the squash, 

‘‘Beside a squash pie a pumpkin is bosh.’’ 

“IT shall not last for a very great while,” 

The mince pie said, with a broad winning smile, 

‘Lucky for me it’s Thanksgiving day, 

For I’m so rich I should melt away.’’ 

“Rich !” cried the apple pie, wagging her head, 

‘You'll lie in the stomach heavy as lead, 

So I heard it said, but all say of me, 

That pie is wholesome as wholesome can be.’? 

The custard pie shook, attempting to speak ; 

But the chicken pie crowed—an awful shriek— 

“We all looked quite well, till our faces to pick 

The girl took a notion—she ought to be sick.”’ 

At that I awoke, beginning to cry, 

And heard mamma say, ‘“‘She’s had too much pie.”’ 
—Mrs. Annie A. Preston, in Christian Register. 


The Surprise. 





Ina rickety hovel across the way, 
All beaten and broken by wind and weather, 
Lives ‘‘Old Granny Bronson,” wrinkled and gray, 
Scarce keeping her soul and body together. 


By sorrow and suffering wasted and worn, 
In body and mind and spirit shattered, 

She lives on what to her door is borne— 
The scanty pittance by charity scattered. 


The other ev’ning, some lads I know, 
Bent on a mischievous undertaking, 

For Granny Bronson’s started to go, 
“To give the old lady’s wits a shaking.” 


“What fun it will be,”’ from one of them came, 
“To see her frightened quite out of her senses ! 
I only fear, boys, the seary old dame 
Will fall in a fit ere the sport commences.’’ 


But conscience was smiting the hearts of some, 
And his the most who the rest was leading ; 

And just ere the band to the house had come, 
He gave to the voice within him heeding. 


‘Say, fellows,’”’ he said, with a laugh to hide 
Convictions he vainly had sought to stifle, 

“Suppose we should frighten her so she died ?— 
You know she is scared at the merest trifle.” 





“Tl tell you what,’’ quick another said, 
Whose purpose had more than once relented. 

“Let’s give her a nice thanksgiving instead.” 
“That's it! that’s it,” they all assented. 


Then long they talked, with growing delight, 
All eager some scheme or service to proffer, 

Till at length ’twas agreed on Thanksgiving night 
To meet with whatever they had to offer. 


To have seen them would have done you good, 
Each striving hard to excel the others ; 

There were baskets of food, and sleds full of wood, 
And bundles of clothes from sisters and mothers. 


There was one who came with his saw and axe 
To cut what he knew another was bringing ; 
And one who had listing to stop up the cracks 
Through which came the west wind cold and 
stinging. 
I need not tell you what now took place— 
The lonely home so suddenly gladdened, 
The hope that shone in the haggard face, 
The joy that flooded the heart long saddened. 


I will only say that the lesson learned 
That night by those boys, no wealth could buy it ; 
And that all of them said as they homeward turned, 
“‘How much more fun ’? Suppose you try it. 
—Golden Days. 


Parody—Thanksgiving Turkey. 





Arr—Old Oaken Bucket. 





How dear to my heart are the scenes of Thanksgiving, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The apples,the doughnuts,the cakes and rich puddings; 
And every loved thing which my appetite knew ; 
The wide-spreading platter, the cranberries by it, 
The deep pumpkin pie, which a boy loves so well ; 
The hand of my father, the carving knife nigh it, 
And e’en the roast turkey that tasted so well— 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey, 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 


That overgrown turkey I hailed as a creasure ; 
And often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I fed him his corn with an exquisite pleasure, 
The sweetest yet saddest that nature can yield. 
How ardentI seized him, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the block on the wood-pile he fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing 
There lay that young hopeful I’d tended so well ; 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey, 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 


How sweet from the depths of my plate to receive it, 
As poised on my fork, it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar which Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation 
And sighs for the turkey which tasted so well ; 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey, 
That Thanksgiving turkey which tasted so well. 
—Selected. 


Thanksgiving Philosophy. 





‘‘Hiss ! hiss!” said the Goose, ‘‘They’ve taken usthree 
To fatten for Christmas—such songsters as we ! 
T’ll be tough as a goose! Its a sin and a shame! 
Be wise, Mister Turkey, and you’ll do the same. 
“Hiss !’’ said the Goose 
“T call it abuse !’’ 
Quack !’’ said the Duck 
“T call it good ltck ! 
Just think of the dainties they give us to eat— 
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Such apple-cores, squash seeds and gristles of meat ! 


Let’s be off for a lunch ; see how fast I can hobble,” 


But the Turkey only answered with a 
“Gobble ! gobble ! gobble !’’ 


‘Hiss ! hiss !” said the Goose, ‘’Tis a sad want of luck ! 


You don’t know a thing ; you’re a goose of a duck ! 
A regular quack,—-you haven’t any brains ; 
You don’t know enough to go in when it rains,’’ 
“Quack !’’ said the Duck 
“Tis a world of good luck !”’ 
“Hiss !’’ said the Goose 
“Tis a world of abuse !’’ 


“Quack! quack !’”’ said the Duck, ‘‘Whata great goose 


you are,”’ 
“Hiss!” shrilled the Goose, till you heard her afar, 
‘Hiss! Mister Turkey, the world’s full of trouble.” 
But the turkey only answered with a 
“Gobble ! gobble! gobble !” 
—Charlotte W. Thurston. 


The Thanksgiving Secret. 





“Once counted I my little store. 

Why was to others given more ? 

Why were their lips with honey fed, 
While I had labor’s hard-earned bread ? 
A weary, hopeless task seemed living ; 
I could not bring to God thanksgiving. 


“There came a poor man to my door ; 

I shared with him my scanty store, 

When lo! my sense of want had flown, 

And rarest riches were my own ! 

I seemed with heaven’s own manna fed. 

What blessed joy there is in living! 

I brought to God my glad thankgiving.”’ 
—Bay View Magazine. 


Praying for Shoes. 





On a dark November morning 
A lady walked slowly down 

The thronged, tumultuous thoroughfare 
Of an ancient seaport town. 


Of a winning and gracious beauty, 
The peace on her pure young face 

Was soft as the gleam of an angel’s dream 
In the calm of a heavenly place. 


Her eyes were fountains of pity, 
And sensitive mouth expressed 

A longing to set the kind thoughts free 
In music that filled her breast. 


She met, by a bright shop-window, 
An urchin, timid and thin, 


Who, with limbs that shook and a yearning look, 


Was mistily glancing in : 


At the rows and varied clusters 
Of slippers and shoes outspread, 

Some, shimmering keen but of somber sheen, 
Some purple and green and red. 


His pale lips moved and murmured ; 
But of what she could not hear; 

And oft on his folded hands would fall 
The round of a bitter tear. 


“What troubles you, child ?”’ she asked him, 
In a voice like the May winds sweet. 

He turned, and while pointing dolefully 
To his naked and bleeding feet, 


“I was praying for shoes,’’ he answered; 
(Just look at the splendid show !) 

“T was praying to God for a single pair, 
The sharp stones hurt me so !’”’ 


She led him, in museful silence, 
At once through the open door, 


And his hope grew bright like a fairy light 
That flickered and danced before ! 


And there he was washed and tended, 
And his small brown feet were shod, 

And pondered there on his childish prayer 
And the marvelous answer of God. 


Above them his keen gaze wandered, 
How strangely from shop and shelf, 

Till it almost seemed that he fondly dreamed 
Of looking on God himself. 


The lady bent over and whispered, 
‘Are you happy now, my lad ?”’ 

He started, and all his soul flashed forth 
In a gratitude swift and glad. 


‘““Happy ?—Oh, yes—I am happy,”’ 
Then wonder with reverence rife 
His eyes aglow, and his voice sunk low, 
“Please tell me, are you God’s wife?” 
—Selected. 


Pumpkin Pie. 





West, 


board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 


before,— - 
What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie? 


O,—fruit loved of boyhood ;—the old days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
falling ! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within, 
When we laughed round the corn heap with hearts all 
in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin,—our lantern the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 

In a pumpkin shell coach, with two rats for her team ! 


Then thanks for the present—none sweeter or better 
F’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter ! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more fine, 
Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking,than thine; 
And the prayer, which my mouth is too full to express, 
Swells my heart that thy shadow may never grow less, 
That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below, 
And fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin pie ! 

— Whittier. 


The Farmers’ Hoard. 





Arr—Auld Lang Syne. 





Heap high the farmer’s wintry’ hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn ! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The clusters from the vine. 


All through the long bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green an’ fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair, 

And now with autumn’s moonlit eyes, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 





—Exchange. 


Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from 
From North and from South,come the pilgrim and guest; 


When the grey-haired New Englander sees round his 


When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 








The Way to be Happy. 





A hermit there was, and he lived in a grot, 

And the way to be happy they said he had got. 

As I wanted to learn it I went to his cell, 

And when I came there he said, ‘‘Well, 

Young man, by your looks you wish something, I see ; 
Now, teli me the business that brings you to me.”’ 


“The way to be happy, they said, you have got 
And as I wished to learn it, I have come to your grot ; 
Now I beg and entreat, if you have such a plan, 

That you’ll write it me down, and as plain as youcan.”’ 
Upon which the old hermit went in fora pen, 

And brought me this note when he came out again : 


“Tis being, and doing, and having that make 

All the pleasures and pains that men partake,— 

To be what God pleases,—to do a man’s best,— 

And to have a good heart,—is the way to be blest.”’ 
—Educationul Independent. 


Farmer John. 





Home from his journey Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound, 
His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
“Now I’m myself,” says Farmer John ; 
And he thinks, ‘‘I’ll look around.” 
Up leaps the dog. ‘‘Get down, you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up ?”’ 
The old cow lows at the gate to greet him ; 
The horses pick up their ears to meet him. 
‘Well, well, old Bay ! 
Ha, ha, old Gray ! 
Do you get good feed when I am away? 


‘You haven’t a rib!’ says Farmer John ; 
“The cattle are looking round and sleek ; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty too: how he has grown ; 
We’ll wean the calf next week.”’ 
Says Farmer John, ‘‘When I’ve bzen off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you drink 
Is a greater comfort than you can think |” 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray— 
“Ah, this is the comfort of going away ! 


‘For, after all,’’ says Farmer John, 
“The best of a journey is getting home. 
I’ve seen great sights—but would I give 
This spot and the peaceful life I live 
For all their Paris and Rome? 
These hills for the city’s stifled air, 
And big hotels all bustle and glare, 
Land all houses, and roads all stones, 
That deafen your ears, and batter your bones? 
Would you, old Bay ? 
Would you, old Gray? 
That’s what one gets by going away ! 


“T’ve found out this,’’ says Farmer John 
“That happiness is not bought and sold, 

. And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry : 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 

Mortgage and stock and ten per cent.— 
But in simple ways and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till and a few good friends 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray ! 
That’s what I’ve learned by going away.’’ 


And a thankful man is Farmer John! 

O, a rich and happy man is he! 

He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 

The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing 
And fruit on vine and tree. 
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The large kind oxen look their thanks, 
As he rubs their foreheads,and strokes their flanks 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo ; 
Says Farmer John, ‘‘I’ll take you too— 

And you, old Bay, 

And you, old Gray, 
Next tim travel so far away !’’ 

—J. T. Trowbridge. 


Harvest Hymn. 





Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold ; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s noblest triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


O! favors old, yet ever new; 

O! blessings with the sunshine sent ; 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on ; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


Who murmurs at his lot to day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away 

Beside the bounteous board of home ? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
And fields with fruits awake again, 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 
— Whittier. 


November Birthdays. 





William Cullen Bryant, the great American ‘‘poet of 
Nature,”’ born at Cummington, Mass., Nov. 3, 1794. 
Died in New York, June 12, 1878. Thanatopsis, written 
when the poet was 19 years of age,is regarded by many 
as his finest poem. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton,an eminent American lecturer 
and advocate of woman’s rights, born at Johnstown, 
N. Y., Nov. 12, 1815. 

Valentine Harvey, a French philanthropist, born at 
St. Just, Nov. 18, 1745. Died at Paris, June 3, 1822. 
He invented the art of printing with raised letters for 
the blind, and is universally recognized as the ‘‘apostle 
of the blind.” 

Asa Gray, an eminent American botanist, born at 
Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., Nov. 18, 1810. Died Jan. 30, 
1888. He has received a just meed of praise from for- 
eign botanists, and stood at the head of the science in 
our country. With his many duties ofa high order 
he found time to write two works for the young. 

James A. Garfield, an American statesman and gen- 
eral, twentieth President of the United States, born in 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, Noy. 19, 1831. Died at Long 
Branch, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1881, from ashot wound given 
him by Charles A. Guiteau, July 2, of the same year. 

Louisa May Alcott, sometimes styled ‘‘the most suc- 
cessful woman author of America,’’ born in German- 
town, Pa., Nov. 29, 1833. Died March 6, 1888. ‘‘Little 
Women,” her most popular book, was written through 
an earnest request for a ‘‘book for girls.”” Init is woven 
many an instance of her own life. 

Cyrus West Field, an American merchant and cap- 
italist, distinguished as a projector of the Atlantic cable 
born at Stockbridge, Mass., Novy. 30, 1819. 








Fill the Baskets. 





Tune: ‘‘ Whosoever Will.’? 





With a share of goodies all the baskets fill ; 

To the poorer people carry them we will ; 

Thus, with loving kind ‘ess, we the murmurs still, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 


Chorus.—Fill the baskets up! Fill the baskets up ! 
Bid the hungry, hungry people freely sup ; 
Give to them a swallow from your spilling cup, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 


Blessed more are givers than the ones who get ; 

Loving self-denial never brings regret ; 

Dainties of the feast-time near the hungry set, 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 


Like a ray of sunshine to the dwellings rude 
Come the ladened hampers packed with savory food 
Will you not be causes of the gratitude, 

Make a glad Thanksgiving day ? 


Doing good to others bringeth happiness ; 
Giving of our bounty doth that bounty bless ; 
Every cheerful giver will the joy confess. 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. 
—Institute. 


Happy and Thankful Hearts. 





Joy is in the parlor, 
Fun is on the stair, 
Bustle in the kitchen 
Odors in the air! 
Laughter in each dimple, 
Smile in every eye! 
Happy little maiden, 
Can you tell me why? 


Uncles, aunts and cousins, 
Coming gayly in— 
What a glad commotion ! 
What a joyful din ! 
See the hearty greetings 
Given one and all, 
Listen to the echoes 
Ringing through the hall ! 
—WSelected. 


November. 





Oh! dear old dull November, 
They don’t speak well of you; 
They say your winds are chilling, 
Your skies are seldom blue; 
They tell me you go sighing 
Along the leafless trees, 
You have no warmth or brightness— 
All kinds of things like these. 


But deary me, November, 
They quite forgot to speak 
About the wealth of color 
On each round apple’s cheek ; 
How yellow is each pippin 
That in the meadow lies, 
Almost as good as sunshine, 
And better still for pies. 


Why yes, dear old November, 
You’ ve lots of pleasant things ; 
All through the month we’re longing 
To taste your turkey wings; 
What if you are a trifle dull 
Or just a little gray, 
If not for. you we’d never have 
Dear old Thanksgiving day. 
—Selected. 





To the Fringed Gentian. 





Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and comest alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
—Bryant, 


Closing Song.—Gratitude. 





Tune: ‘‘ Vive L’ Amour.” 





Soon will this country a holiday see, 
Happy Thanksgiving Day, 
Then in each state what rejoicing there’ll be, 
Happy Thanksgiving Day. 
Chorus.—Gratitude, gratitude, gratitude reigns ; 
Gratitude, gratitude, gratitude reigns ; 
Gratitude reigns, gratitude reigns, 
Happy Thanksgiving Day. 
Yes, there’ll be gladness wherever friends meet, 
Happy Thanksgiving Day, 
Tables will hold all that’s dainty and sweet, 
Happy Thanksgiving Day. 
O, ’tis a festival full of true joy, 
Happy Thanksgiving Day, 
Rendering praises men’s powers employ, 


Happy Thanksgiving Day. 
—Institute. 





-~@_+ 


Think You Must? 


If you think you must pay $1.00 a year foran 
educational paper in order to get a good one, just 
wait a few weeks (until after January 15th) and 
we will permit you to pay this amount for the 
Instructor. If, however, you had rather get it 
two years for $1.00, better send in yoursubscrip- 
tion now, or at any rate before January 15th. 

You get precisely the same paper, but twice 
as long, but you must subscribe before the in- 
crease in price. 

~+—_o— 


Never before in the history of the American 
Correspondence Normal have so many young 
teachers manifested an interest in the system of 
Home Study provided by this institution, as at 
the present time. Nearly 5,000 students en- 
rolled last year. This school gives equally as 
good a course of instruction by mail for $5, as 
you would get at school for $50. Its catalogue 
is free for the asking. See advertisement. 
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Fractions by Doing. 





(A First Lesson.) 





REPORTED BY ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER, 





How many boys like pie? What kind do you 
like, Charles? Edgar? Leopold? (Apple, plum, 
peach, etc.) 

.Make me a pie on your slates—the kind 
you like best. 

Not such a little one as that. There isn’t 
enough of it for you to give me a piece. 

Not such a big one as that. The oven isn’t 
large enough to bake it. 

Clean your slates and I will show you how to 
make a nice, round pie. (Show on black-board 
how to draw a circle, beginning at the bottom, 
drawing toward the leftandsoaround. Thehand 
should be swung around the curve several times 
before a mark is made, then the circle should be 
drawn with the same rapid swing. ) 

You all have such nice pies now that I think 
I shall have to taste every one of them. Cut 
them into halves. Be careful! See that your 
halves are just alike. 

How many halves have you, Clarence? Willie? 
Louis? See if they are both exactly the same 
size. Would they be halves if one were larger 
than the other? Would they be halves if there 
were more than two pieces ? 

How many halves in an apple? In a peach? 
In a cherry? In a great big watermelon? 

Make a very little pie on your slate. Cut it 
into halves. Has it as many halves as the larger 
one? Make a very big pie. Cut that into halves. 
How many halves has the big one? 

Could you make a pie big enough to have 
more than two halves? Try. 

Could you make one so small that it wouldn’t 
have two halves? Try. 

What kind of halves has a large pie? (Large 
halves). A small pie? 

You may write this in each of the halves. 
(Careful black-board copy—4). 

That says ‘‘one-half”’ (pointing to numerator 
and denominator respectively as the terms in- 
dicating them are pronounced). 

Does it tell how large the piece is? (Draw out 
that halves of small things are small and halves 
of large things are large, so that we can get no 
idea from the sign 4 whether the piece is large 
or small). 

What does it tell? (Lead the children to sug- 
gest that the two may mean that there are two 
pieces and that we are only talking about one 
of them). 


Yes, one-half means one (pointing) of two 
(pointing) equal pieces. It tells how much of 
the pie is in the piece. How much of your big 
pie isin this piece, Louis? (One-half). And 
how much of your little pie is in this piece, 
Charlie? 

(Do not attempt to ‘‘drill this in’ at one les- 
son. Such a course will increase the difficulty 
of the subject by making the children over con- 
scious of it. Teach lightly, and trust to repeti- 
tion to fasten in the memory that which does 
not remain there through vividness of first im- 
pression. Much use of the language of fractions, 
always, at first, in connection with objects 
handled by the children, is necessary to give 
them familiar command of it). 

I will make a pie on the black-board for every 
boy that knows how to sit like a soldier, and he 
shall come and cut it into halves—one-half for me 
and one-half for himself. 

There seem to be too many soldiers for me to 
make them all pies to-day, so I will let the rest 
come and write 4 in the pieces. 


BUSY WORK. 





Pass paper circles and direct children to 
fold, crease and tear them into halves. (These 
circles may be prepared in great quantities by 
using a stiff pattern and cutting four or five at a 
time out of a folded newspaper). Ifthe circles 
are of blank paper, let the children write 4 on 
each side of each half. 

Children may cut their own circles before 
halving them. This may be done either free- 
hand, or with use of stiff pattern, or both ways 
alternately. 

A second lesson may review by asking how 
many paper pies were halved, how many halves 
in each one, how many halves in two of them, 
etc. Then pies may be drawn and halved as a 
preparation for a lesson in fourths or quarters. 
Every teacher should supply herself with a 
set of fraction discs, either of her own manu- 
facture or purchased of some school supply 
company. These are best made of stiff card- 
board, and consist of a whole circle, one separat- 
ed into halves, one in thirds, one in fourths, ete. 
Having thus increased her ‘‘kit,’’? however, 
the teacher should avoid the idea of giving the 
children a course in this material. The discs 
are for use in time of need, and should not at 
Lany time be regarded as an end in themselves, 
or as an addition to the curriculum. 

Pupils of an advanced grade may prepare this 
material for the younger children. It may be 
made for them a fruitful exercise in geometry 
and manual work, cultivating precision. 

In the absence of such prepared material, the 
little ones may make their own of paper. 

This material is used in a variety of ways ; for 
instance : 

You may each show mea half. Put enough 
halves together to make a whole circle (or disc, 





or pie, or all of these names in turn). How 





many did ittake? Write on black-board $4+4—} 
and ¢ =1. 
Show a fourth, or quarter. 
fourths together to make a whole circle. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Put enough 
Ete. 





—_— 


A Word on First Language Work. 





BY G. FREDERIC WHEELER, 





Language should be an ol,ject from the very 
first day the child enters school. The teacher, 
with kind and patient endeuvor should lead him 
up step by step, until he is able to give a com- 
plete and expressive answei to her question. He 
will thus be led unconsciously into language 
work and will soon wish to know something of 
proper construction. 

A careful, thoughtful teacher will not hasten 
him into technical terms and a variety of mean- 
ings, but will lead him on to find these things 
for himself. 

Written language work may be introduced 
early in the second grade o1 second year, with 
beneficial results. Care must be exercised that 
the child be not led beyond his depth or 
comprehension, for nothing will quicker under- 
mine the new foundation and give a lifelong 
prejudice to this branch of knowledge, than a 
rush over territory too steep for the little think- 
ers. Much of the dislike for English Grammar 
and Rhetoric arises from the fact that children 
are hurried into technic before they are prepared 
for it. 

The work of the first grade should consist en- 
tirely of imitation, therefore since the teacher is 
the example, she should exercise great care that 
only comprehensive expressions be used. This 


‘grade should not be restrained in their desire to 


make their answers long and story-like, and the 
timid ones should be gently handled. To give 
them confidence in themselves must be the great 
aim, and a home-like freedom only will do it. 

The second grade should prepare a list of 
name-words, using only the names of familiar 
objects, as boys, girls, dogs, birds, ete. Follow- 
ing this list and in connection therewith, they 
should write words of action, as run, sing, bark, 
fly, etc. Itis not necessary that they be in- 
structed to call these words ‘name-words’ and 
‘action-words,’ thus making it necessary to learn 
two names for each part of speech. First, teach 
them that the names we give to common objects 
belong to one class. Drill thoroughly until they 
understand that the word which stands for the 
object is its name. A long list may then be 
made and the word Noun introduced by explain- 
ing that it takes the place of the longer ‘name- 
word,’ and its meaning is the same. Children 
will quickly recognize the importance of the 
word noun and adopt it. 

The next step will be to draw a line under 
each noun in a selection the teacher will provide. 
Great interest will at once be manifested and 
should be encouraged. By careful proceedings 
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now, the difference between common and proper 
nouns may be developed and to distinguish be- 
tween them a double line may be drawn under 
the proper noun, thus giving the child the idea 
that the most important receives most attention. 

Action-words should be taught in the same 
way, being marked with a waved line beneath. 
The word verb may be introduced as soon as the 
pupil understands the meaning of action-words. 

The other parts of speech can be taught in the 
same manner, and marked with different lines 
to distinguish their class. The progress of the 
second and third grades under similar instruc- 
tion is simply marvelous. I have seen pupils 
from 8 to 10 years of age, who could distinguish 
the parts of speech in a sentence with a rapidity 
and accuracy that surprised the grammar grade. 
The diagraming under this plan is very simple 
and quickly mastered. 

There are many devices that are helpful in 
early grade work. Object lessons are indispen- 
sable; pictures and story telling are likewise 
valuable aids. A convenient form to use before 
the text book is introduced or in connection 
with it, isa blank into which simple pictures 
may be pasted and progressive lessons can be 
written. Pictures for this purpose can be found 
in children’s papers or advertising sheets. Care 
should be exercised that the study be simple 
and uniform with the lesson to be taught. 

Nothing can be more fascinating than a bright 
class in Language, one that has been properly 
instructed and thoroughly interested in the work. 
There should be something at the beginning to 
inspire the child and lead him to admire the 
beauty of good English. Love for his mother- 
tongue cannot begin too early. 

So. Barton, Vt. 





Object Lessons. 





(A Gold Ring.) 





BY MRS, A. L. THOMPSON, 





Clyde, what is this I hold in my hand? A 
gold ring. How do you know this? Why it is 
round like a ring and you took it off your finger 
and it is of bright yellow gold. What kind of a 
ring is it, Eldon? It isa plain wide gold ring. 
Are all rings alike, Robbie? Oh! no, some have 
stones and sets and some have letters or carving 
on them. Isadore, do all yellow rings have to 
be of gold? My mamma says brass rings look 
yellow a little while but soon turn black and 
show they are not of gold. Fred, where does 
gold come from? Out of gold mines in the earth. 
Is it in the form of rings in the earth, Oscar? 
Oh no, it has to be dug out with pick-axes and 
other tools and then the dirt has to be washed 
and run through a sieve, just for such work. 
Then how does it look, Stella? Why I read the 
other day it, was fine dust of gold and made the 
dirt shine. Right, but it is sometimes found in 


lumpy masses of gold which the miners call nug- 


gets of gold and are always delighted to find. 





Laurence, can you tell me how the miners dis- 
pose of this gold-dust or nuggets of gold? They 
are taken to some one who is called an assayer 
and he tells how much is pure and what is alloy. 
Irene, what did you learn about this? Why that 
the gold dust or the nugget is weighed and the 
amount in coins is given the miner if he wishes 
it. Eldon, where is gold found? Oh, in many 
countries, but especially in the United States 
and its possessions. Name some of these places, 
Nora, Years ago, in 1849 I think, it was first 
discovered in California, since in different parts 
of the United States, the latest being in Alaska 
one of the United States possessions. A very good 
answer, and just here I wish to say to you that 
very few are the blessings and luxuries and use- 
ful articles of the world that cannot be found in 
some part of the United States. Never forget to 
be thankful that you are little loyal children of 
the United States. Are other things beside rings 
made of gold, Ethel? Oh yes watches, napkin 
rings, thimbles, silverware gold-lined, etc. Yes, 
but that is a subject for another lesson. You 
have done well in looking up this matter as I re- 
quested you ina former lesson. Now I want 
each one of you to try and make your character 
and principles like this ring of pure gold with 
no alloy of any kind contained therein. 
Goldfield, Iowa. 





Oral Reading. 





BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 





In September I entered an ungraded school. 
The first thing I did was to grade it. I did 
this under protest, amid accusations of injustice; 
for I sent some of the children back over well 
worked ground as they thought, and hurried 
others past unstudied pages to a point con- 
venient and safe. 

Teaching children who well know, half know 
and don’t know, in the same class, is work too 
indefinite to be very fruitful. It hindered my 
reading classes most seriously. I have four 
grades now. I want to tell you about my third 
and fourth grade reading, and what I have 
learned about it through failure and part success. 
For I take it that no teacher’s experience is her’s 
alone, but is given her to share with others. 

My class in third grade have read the last half 
of two second readers, and a portion of one easy 
third reader. : 

The fourth class have read the first half of 
three third readers, as studied work. For sight 
reading, they have used third grade nature 
stories, fables and fairy tales, 

To secure good results in reading, I saw that 
its preparation must begin as early as 8:30, when 
the children gathered upon the playground, and 
must continue through the recesses, and until 4 
o’clock dismissal. 

My oldest pupils had learned somewhere, in 
the cradle, I think, the regular college yell, 
which they modified to a high pitched school- 


room voice or to a subdued monotone when in 


recitation. 
TO SECURE NATURAL TONE. 





How to cultivate pleasant conversational tones 
in their pupils when speaking to one another 
and to myself was a real perplexity. 

Day after day I wrote upon the board a di- 
alogue, mostly question and exclamation as a 
prelude to our reading lesson. The participants 
chose their parts ; the others of the class criticised. 

I transferred problems from the book to the 
board, changing and inserting words to make 
them read like talking, as ‘Oh Fred! What 
nice oranges ! How many did you buy ?”’ 

“You tell, May. Fifteen for a quarter. I 
spent one-fourth of a dollar, three dimes and a 
nickel. Now, how many dozen? Quick !’’ 

The pupils who read most naturally, were al- 
lowed to explain the examples. I found by 
trial that nearly every school exercise could be 
turned to serve reading. While working to 
secure pure, natural tones, other requisites of 
good reading as emphasis, accent, inflection, 
etc., happened along. Isn’t it always so? No 
such thing as teaching an isolated fact. 

USE OF DICTIONARY. 





My fourth grade commenced the use of the 
dictionary as an aid to reading. 

If I can help it, my pupils shall never believe 
that the dictionary is just for reference, but 
rather that it is a book to be studied for defini- 
tions, phonetics, pronunciation, syllabication 
and later on for roots or word-keys. 

I let them have their own way with localisms 
that they cannot find in the dictionary.. They 
apply to these the rules for the words they know 
and pronounce accordingly. 

THE ‘‘DO NOTS’’ I HAVE LEARNED, 





Do not allow the class to read in turn. 

Do not interrupt the pupils reading to make 
corrections. 

Do not allow the raising of hands while the 
pupil is reading. 

Do not permit unimportant criticisms as, ‘‘left 
out a,’’ ‘‘put in the,’’ but notice faults in the es- 
sentials, in expression, distinctness, pronuncia- 
tion. 

Do not ask the children to read to a period, 
or until they make an error, lest interest of 
thought give place to the mechanism of reading. 
~ Do not read a passage that the pupil is to 
read ; for he must learn to read not from imita- 
tion, but from his own ideas of the sense to be 
expressed. 

Do not say anything to make a pupil feel ill at 
ease in the presence of his class or of his teacher. 








You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a school the cost 
would be from $50 to $75 for the same length of 
time. A Drawing course specially prepared to 
meet the needs of allteachers. Send for particu- 





lars. See advertisement elsewhere. 
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By Eimer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morto :—‘‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.”’ 


Busy Work Exercise. 





1. Write names of articles produced by a farm- 
er; by a gardener. 

2. Write names of articles that are mined. 

3. Write names of materials used by a carpen- 
ter ; by a mason. 

4, Write names of articles made by a _black- 
smith ; by a shoemaker ; by a tailor. 

5. Write names of articles kept for sale by a 
grocer ; by a druggist ; by a furniture dealer ; by 
a dry goods dealer ; by a hardware dealer. 


ARITHMETICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Texas has 265,780 square miles. (Look in 
your geographies for the areas of the other states 
and countries referred to.) How many states of 
the size of Colorado could be made from Texas? 
Illinois? New York? New Jersey? Pennsyl- 
vania? Delaware? England? Germany? France? 
Crete? Cuba? Mexico? Spain? Italy? Wales? 

The population of New York city is about 
1,516,000. New York city is how many times 
the population of Nevada? New Mexico? Col- 
orado? Arizona? Connecticut? Delaware? 
Florida? Idaho? Maine? Montana? New 
Hampshire? North Dakota? 


A POEM SEARCH. 





Find the following quotations from Tennyson, 
and tell in what poems found : 

1. “I am a part of all that I have met.” 

2. ‘Kind hearts are more than coronets, and 
simple faith than Norman blood. 


8. ‘Yet Idoubt not through the age some increasing 
" purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the 
process of the suns.”’ 
4, ‘‘Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.”’ 


5. “But O, forthe touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


6. ‘‘The splendor falls on castle walls and 
snowy summits old in story.’’ 


7. “The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godliked, bow’d or free.” 


QUESTIONS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. What is meant by an impeachment? By 
whom is impeachment made? By whom tried? 
2. State the powers of each House as to its 
members, officers, quorum, adjournment, rules, 
journal, yeas and nays. What is meant by 


as to arrest ? 
Why? 

4. What bills must originate in the House? 
What bills may originate in the Senate? 

5. What are bills of revenue? 

6. Name all the ways in which a bill, having 
passed both Houses, may become a law. 

7. Name the subjects on which Congress may 
legislate. 

8. What taxes may Congress lay and for what 
purposes ? 

9. For what sources does most of the national 
revenue now come? 

10. Why should Congress have the power to 
regulate commerce ? In what ways is it exer- 
cised? What are ‘‘retaliation duties???’ What 
is ‘‘Protection?’’ ‘Free Trade?’ Which is 
the policy of the United States? 


CHIPS FOR THE TEACHER. 





1. Donot exhaust the vitality of nervous, 
bright, ambitious children by a too rapid pro- 
motion. 

2. Endeavor to keep your schoolroom well 
ventilated at all times. 

3. Don’tallow children to sitin the schoolroom 
with wet feet or damp clothing. 

4, Children suffering with headache should 
be sent home. 

' 5. In pleasant weather compel girls as well as 
boys to go out of doors to play at all intermis- 
sions. 

6. Protect your pupils’ eyes from excessive 
light and from the direct rays of the sun. 

7. Have your pupils sit and stand erect and 
give them your reasons for such requirement. 

8. Caution the pupils about ‘‘burning the 
midnight oil’’ in studying. 

9. ‘‘Be sparing of commands ; but whenever 


firmness. ”’ 

10. Endeavor to govern your school without re- 
sorting to corporal punishment: 

11. Endeavor to cultivate public opinion. 

12. Do not assign lessons for punishments. 

13. Punishments should vary according to the 
temperament of the child. 


pull the child’s hair or ears. 

15. Observe Horace Mann’s wise saying :— 
‘‘Where a school is well conducted,the minimum 
of punishment is the maximum of qualifications. ’’ 
16. Never threaten ; execute. 


———— +s 
Geography. 





ENCY COLEMAN CARYL. 





The study of geography has come to be such 
an.art in these days that pupils are no longer 
expected to learn and locate long lists of cities, 
rivers, gulfs and bays, with no other knowledge 





quorum, adjournment, and journal? 





required than their location. 


you do command, command with decision and) 


14. Never strike a child on the head. Never) 


3. What privilege have members of Congress | geography has become a live study and an in- 


Why? As to liberty of speech ?| teresting one. 


In most schools, the principal lines of rail- 

roads are learned and the cities located on them, 
laa that a geography lesson in the form of a 
journey, something like the following, will not 
fail to interest a class of bright students. 

The teacher tells the story, leaving the pupils 
to give the next word whenever she makes a 
pause, or comes to a full stop. 

If maps are used, one pupil may point out the 
route. The following will serve as an example. 

The words in parenthesis ( ) are to be sup- 
plied by the pupils. 


THE JOURNEY. 





An English gentleman greatly interested in 
education decided to visit America, and compare 
her institutions of learning with those of Europe. 
Accordingly he took passage from( Liverpool) on 
one of the (Cunard) st'amers, found his state- 
room and settled down fora comfortable journey. 

The boat steamed across the (Atlantic) in 
(eight days, ) when they sighted land, and our 
traveler was amazed to see the great (Statue of 
Liberty) on (Bedloe’s Island) at the entrance 
(to the harbor, ) like a goddess protecting our 
(republic. ) 

Sailing into the (harbor) and reaching port 
after the usual delays, the passengers were land- 
ed at the (Battery) and our traveler spent a few 
days in the great (city of New York,) then em- 
barked in a boat for a ride up the (Hudson) 
that he might enjoy the beautiful (scenery) 
which European travelers compare with their 
(Rhine.) Its beautiful (Palisades) surprised 
him, the cities charmed him, the cadets at 
(West Point) dazzled him and among the 
(Catskid Mountains) the stories of (Irving) 
still enchanted him. At (Albany) he visited 
the (Capitol building, ) so famous for the beauti- 
ful (marbles, etc.) At Albany he took the 
(New York Central & Hudson River R. R.) and 
proceeded to Buffalo, passing (Utica), (Syracuse) 
with its great (salt works), (Lyons), (Rochester) 
and its celebrated (art gallery), (Lockport) 
with its famous (locks), ete. 

After visiting Buffalo, he boarded the (Erie) 
for (Geneseo) where he expected to see some 
of the finest (Normal) work in the (United 
States). He was driven to the beautiful build- 
ing, entered a class room where he found a 
class reciting in (Geography). He listened, 
delighted, through the hour, and told the teach- 
er, they were the (brightest pupils) he had ever 
heard. 








Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and Busy 
Work Series free to any one sending two new sub- 





In most schools, | 


scribers with fees infull (50c each) and 8c for 


| postage (we pay one half of the 16c postage on 


this offer.) There can be no progressive teacher 


| who thinks more of 50 cents than of the help and 


benefit received from the Instructor. 
teacher friends should subscribe. 


All your 
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By Freperic M. Gives, University of Chicago. 








Introductory Article. 





_ The teacher is engaged in bringing into 
rounded development minds, hence it is of the 
utmost importance that every teacher should 
know how mind works and how it develops. 
Now, the study of the structure and develop- 
ment of the mind is the subject matter of psy- 
chology. It is admitted to-day in gymnastics, 
and has resulted in a revolution of our training 
methods, that the best results can only be ob- 
tained by that instructor who understands 
anatomy and physiology, that is, the construction 
and functioning of the parts of the body. So, 
the teacher of to-day who wishes to obtain the 
best results from his instruction, must be ac- 
quainted with the nature of the organism with 
which he works, the mind. This knowledge 
psychology gives; indeed, pedagogy has been 
called ‘‘applied psychology.”’ We would 
hardly intrust a delicate machine to a man ig- 
norant of its parts and powers, yet we intrust 
that most delicate of all machines, the human 
mind, in its most plastic of all periods, youth, 
to those who have an exceedingly tenuous 
knowledge of it. Fortunately, our universities, 
teachers’ institutes, and educational journals are 
doing much to change this condition of things. 

Now, more definitely, psychology endeavors 
to find out how we think; to explain the growth 
from the crude and undeveloped powers of the 
child into the mature, well-rounded mind of the 
man; and, hence, to show the best means of 
attaining such a well-rounded development; or, 
in more common parlance, it deals with how we 
reason, remember, imagine, etc. Now this 
problem is of very vital interest, for if we can 
solve it, we can say, for example, what are the 
conditions for interest in the child; or, what are 
the factors in a good memory, etc.—things which 
every teacher is desirous of knowing. For in- 
stance, if we are preparing scholars for a high 
school examination, we should like very much 
to know what is the best way to fix the knowl- 
edge in our pupils’ mind. While psychology 
cannot give absolute knowledge in this regard, 
it can and does give the best means known to- 
day. For psychology, like every other modern 
science, is advancing from day to day; thus it 
does not claim to give absolute knowledge any 
more than the other sciences, but it does claim 
to give the highest knowledge we have on this 
subject, and it is only by working in the light of 
our highest knowledge that we can hope to ad- 
vance to higher things. 

The basis of a knowledge of psychology is a 
knowledge of physiology. There is a very in- 





timate relation existing between the body and 
mind; just what this relation is, science cannot 
say definitely as yet. But we do know that a 
healthy body is a great aid to the mind. And 
would we do the best and most prolonged men- 
tal work, we must keep our body in good con- 
dition. Thus the teacher must not force a sickly 
pupil; for he is not capable of the mental work 
of the more healthy child. Further, the brain 
is undoubtedly the physical manifestation of our 
mental life, for injuries to the brain, if serious, 
result in a loss of mental life. Thus exper- 
iments have been conducted which show that 
particular parts of the brain have particular 
functions; that is, we may destroy one part of 
the brain; which will result in an inability to 
use an arm or a leg; or, again, with the destruc- 
tion of another part, the ‘“‘sight center’’ for in- 
stance, the person cannot understand anything 
about things seen, though the eye itself be in- 
tact. And with an extensive injury to the 
brain comes a loss of all mental life. That is, 
life is a psycho-physical unit, a soul-body affair, 
and to understand it we must know both soul 
and body as thoroughly as possible. And our 
teaching must be with reference to the fact that 
our minds are in a body and in a physical 
world. 

Let us now consider a little more explicitly 
some topic of psychology—say interest, and see 
what light psychology will throw on the pedagog- 
ical problem of interest. | Now the problem psy- 
chology sets itself is: | How does interest arise? 
And, hence, what are the means of obtaining 
interest? Let us notice, in the first place, a 
fundamental psychical fact—that all life is with 
reference to reaching an end; that is, life is ac- 
tion. If you sit down and examine your day’s 
actions, you will find they were all with refer- 
ence to accomplishing something. If you de- 
cided to go to town—forthwith you began to act 
with regard to that going, you hurried your 
work, you put on appropriate clothes, etc. 
Now, it is the same way with the child; life to 
him means what he can do; things, what he 
can do with them. As, give a small child a hat, 
why, he puts it on; give him a pencil, he tries 
to mark with it. And this ‘‘doing’’ means that 
we express our life in the doing, «. e. in action. 
The child isa huge bundle of instincts that 
must be expressed, for it is the endeavor of all 
life to express itself. And things have interest 
to me, to you, to the child, to anybody, in just 
the proportion we can do something with them, 
i. e. express our life through them. The boy is 
interested in a knife, a shovel, a gun, etc., be- 
cause to him they mean power to do; the girl in 
scissors, a needle, etc., because to her they mean 
power todo. Now, what is the pedagogical 
bearing of this? Briefly: would we make 
things interesting to the child, show him what 
power of doing they give him. Is the arith- 
metic lesson without interest to the pupil, it is 
because he does not see the bearing of it to his 
life; that is, what he can do when he knows 


how to count and to measure. The thing to do 
is to knit this counting, measuring, etc., on to 
some interest in his life. Say he is building a 
house for his dog; then, if the arithmetic is 
shown in its relation to this life problem of the 
child, it will become interesting. That is, if it 
is shown how this knowledge means power to 
buy lumber, to measure it, to get the house the 
right size, etc., then it has interest. Or with a 
girl, buying cloth may be the thing of interest. 
It is here the intelligence of the teacher comes 
in, in the selection of the things that the child 
is anxious to know, for they vary from day to 
day. Thus we may say, to interest the child, 
show the studies as a means of doing something, 
and, if possible, as a means of solving some 
problem which the child has in mind. 

Those who wish to read on this subject, will 
find Land’s ‘‘Primer of Psychology’’ (Scribners) 
a concise yet reliable text; more advanced is 
James’ ‘Psychology. Briefer Course,’’ (Holt) 
a very interesting book. And still more ad- 
vanced, and distinctly philosophical in point of 
view, is Dewey’s ‘‘Psychology’’ (Harpers). 


—————~2o—__—_ 
Dulliness and Disorder in the School-Room. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23.) 


keenness of perception ; and after a pupil has 
worked two hours and a half in school, he shows 
distinct waning of these powers. So there are 
many other simple tests which show that one’s 
mental operations are more obtuse and less trust- 
worthy when he is fatigued. 

Now, some pupils in every school-room are 
victims of brain fatigue most of the time and sec 
will show evidence of stupidity in all their work - 
and all the pupils in many school-rooms become 
fatigued at certain times during the day for 
various reasons, and the whole school will then 
appear to be stupid. it will be the purpose in 
the next article to point out the causes for brain 
fatigue in individual pupils and in school-rooms 
as a whole, and to suggest remedies. It has 
been the purpose of this article to show that 
probably the most important cause of stupidity 
in the class-room is brain fatigue and not per- 
version of will ; and if we would make pupils 
brighter, we must restore the energies of the 
brain, not punish them, which only aggravates 
the trouble. We have also for a future article 
to discuss the causes of viciousness and suggeat 
remedies. 

Madison, Wis. 
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Present Needs. 





EMMA F. BATES, EX-SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION OF NORTH DAKOTA. 





What are some of our present educational 
needs ? 

Several teachers at once answer. One says, 
better methods ; another, better appliances in 
the school-room ; a third, better qualified teach- 
ers; a fourth, more interest on the part of the 
parents ; a fifth, better wages for the teacher. 
All these answers may be correct, each in its 
own small, narrow way. 

Let us go out beyond this little valley of single 
and limited views. Let us climb a great moun- 
tain, and sitting upon its summit look behind us 
and see what has been in our advancing civiliza- 
tion and boasted progress. Then we will look 
in front of us and see what room there is for 
better and larger growth. We need a greater 
horizon, farther reaching vision, grander con- 
ceptions of human growth than ever we have had. 

The continuity of our nation, the safety of the 
republic, depends upon the personal integrity and 
wisdom of its citizens. 

Conditions exist that show to all, even though 
they think but little in that line, that there are 
needs that must be met and supplied, and that 
right early and earnestly if these ominous con- 
ditions are to be modified and rendered better. 
I shall attempt to show that the public school 
is one of the places where these needs should be 
largely met and future citizens so trained that no 
anxiety will be felt for the conduct of national 
affairs in the future. ; 

We have only about three-fourths of the chil- 
dren of school age in school at all. What will 
come to us if we permit one-fourth our popula- 
tion to become such ignorant citizens and law- 
makers? Then estimate the very limited knowl- 
edge the average child acquires in the text-books 
and be amazed at the comparative ignorance that 
must predominate in the country. On the aver- 
age, the three-fourths spend in school six hours a 
day five days a week for possibly twenty-four 
weeks in a year during about eight years, from 
six to fourteen years of age. 

Allowing him eight hours a day for sleep— 
what of the other ten hours? He spends those 
and sixteen hours on Saturday, and (if he be 
a good child and goes to Sunday school one hour 
on Sunday), fifteen hours on Sunday in play or 
mischief, or a very little work. Carrying out 
the figures we find that he has about one-eighth 
of his waking time in school for the eight years 
of his school life. 

Aclaim is made sometimes by some, called 
educators, that school is the place for intellectual 
instruction only. This seems to mea false idea. 
We must admit that a man strong intellectually, 
but comparatively devoid of moral sense,is more 
dangerous than the one weaker mentally with 
equal moral deficiency. 


in man’s heart. 
Shall he learn in school only a little arithmetic, 


work with which to meet the street, and the bat- 
tle of life? Are those dull, dead things his only 
heritage from a nation that is spending millions 
upon millions to produce a good citizenship ? 
Will he be a citizen to perpetuate the principles 
of human liberty, of wise statesmanship, of sound 
national policy, of safe financiering, of love at 
home and justice abroad? 
Or is it possible that in the teaching of these 
essential technicalities, in these brief hours in 
school, he may be taught great moral truths in 
such way that they will become part of his being, 
part of the instilled principles that will help 
shape the street that he enters for the other hours ; 
help shape the conduct of business life when he 
becomes one actor on that stage? 
Does your method of teaching history teach 
the pupil that nations were like the life of their 
individual citizen ? 
Did he catch the idea that individuals make a 
state, and the state can be no nobler than the 
inner private life of the individual ? 
When you were teaching him did you see his- 
tory asa vivid picture of real life, and real 
persons, and real places, so that the cause of 
the downfall of ancient nations was only an 
object lesson of what might bring the dissolution 
in the future of our own belovedland? Did you 
feel, and hence the pupil, that the home is the 
unit of government, and as the homes so will 
the national life be? Did he see obedience in 
the home the foundation of obedience in school, 
and these the necessity to the obedience to the 
laws of the state? And did you make an abid- 
ing and effective impress upon his soul that 
obedience is the result of self-control? Self- 
control is an absolute necessity to true obedience. 
You have read between these lines already 
one need to which I am directing your thought. 
Help the child to possess life. 
Help him to know what life is. 
It is not simply being alive in his physical 
organization, able to move and eat and play. 
Man is a triune creature. 
His body is most manifest and is to be duly 
nurtured. 


church should supply all needed moral instruc- 
tion. But do they? The street during those body as the house for the indwelling of a pure 
ten hours of each day will teach a great deal| mind, and these twain controlled by the motor 
more than there is in the books, or ought to be| power, a sweet spirit, and this triune himself, as 





He should connect the need ofa strong healthy 


one element in the present history forming period. 
A strong state needs strong bodied men. A 


language, geography and history ; to spell mis-| nation to be lasting must be ruled by clear, wise 
erably and write worse, and these smatterings of | brains. 
technical things his only weapons from his school | must have a spirit in its units of brotherly love 


A union of millions of human creatures 


and unselfishness, or downfall is assured. 

Is he to be the kind of citizen, man, father, 
husband, that will guarantee long continuance 
and safety to the nation? 

Unless he learns history so he applies these 
truths to it and himself, seeing himself a part of 
his lesson, then you, dear tea her, have missed 
the need in that. lesson and that pupil’s life. 

Needs are greater than knowledge of events. 

To possess life is greater than to be alive. 

To know how to live is greater than to geta 
living. 

To be true is greater than to talk about truth. 

To be is greater than to seem. 

We name another need, which is the same in 
fact. 

The pupil needs to think and to express his 
thoughts, rather than to learn the thoughts of 
book-makers, and you, his teacher. Then he 
should try to reproduce those thoughts of yours 
and others. They are not his own. 

Spend less time telling and pouring in. Spend 
more time helping him to correctly express his 
own thought. Your work is to do only so much 
as will get him to thinking. Then be still and 
let him think and tell his thoughts. 

To teach is to lead out (e-duco). Leading 
the pupil out to possess himself and be master 
of his own faculties and know his own powers is 
the function of the teacher. 

Man needs more power to reason, rather than 
more memory to repeat other men’s syllogisis. 
He needs more power to understand causes 
when he sees results, and to know by results 
when to aid or retard causes that he knows will 
produce good or evil results. 

Fargo, N. D. 





Questioning. 





BY D. S. PENSYL, M. E. 





The Art of Questioning is a subject of great 
importance to all who desire to become good 





His soul exists and should be greatly developed. | 
His spirit is the all important side of the’ 
triangle, and in it is life, and to its growth should 
the teacher give all due attention and share of | 
her leading out efforts. 

If when the boy studies history he only learns 
a narration of events, without seeing the appli- 
cation of this knowledge to himself as an individ- 
ual, and his country as a greater whole, he has 





It is justly claimed that the home and the 





missed all the true purpose. 


teachers ; for in truth, the success and efficiency 
of our teaching depend more on the skill and 
judgment with which we put questions than on 
any other single circumstance. 

Questioning is an art. It is so, inasmuch as 
it is a practical matter,and to be learned mainly, 
not by talking about it, but by “‘doing’’ it. We 
can only become great questioners after much 
patient practice ; and, asit is the case with every 
other art, proficiency in this one can only be at- 
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tained by working at it, and education in it only 
by the teaching of experience. 

Questions as employed by teachers may be 
divided into three classes, according to the pur- 
poses which they may be intended to serve. 
There is, first, the ‘‘preliminary” or ‘‘experi- 
mental’’ question; by which an instructor feels 
his way, sounds the depths of his pupil’s pre- 
vious knowledge, and prepares him for the re- 
ception of what is designed to teach. 

Then, secondly, there is the question employed 
in ‘‘actual instruction,’’ by means of which the 
thoughts of learner are exercised, and he is com- 
pelled, so to speak, to takea share in giving him- 
self the lesson. 

Thirdly, there is a question of ‘‘examination,”’ 
by which a teacher tests his own work, after he 
has given the lesson, and ascertains whether it 
has been soundly and thoroughly learned. 

If we want to prepare the mind to receive in- 
struction, it is worth while, first, to find out 
what is known already, and what foundation of 
knowledge there is on which to build ; secondly, 
to clear away misapprehensions and obstructions 
from the mind on which we wish to operate ; 
thirdly, to excite curiosity and interest on the 
part of the learners as to the subject which it is 
intended to teach. For ‘‘curiosity,’’ as it has 
been said, ‘‘is the parent of attention.’’ 

It is chiefly by questions judicially put toa 
child before you give a lesson, that you will be 
able to kindle this curiosity, to make him feel 
the aid of your instruction, and bring his intel- 
lect into a wakeful and teachable condition. 

Whatever you may have to give in the way of 
new knowledge will then havea far better chance 
of being understood. For you may take it as a 
rule in teaching, that the mind always refuses to 
receive any isolated knowledge. 

We remember only those facts and principles 
which link themselves with what we knew before, 
or with what we hope to know, or are likely to 
want hereafter. 

Questions may serve as the purpose of actual 
instruction in the course of giving a lesson, and 
it may.also be the means of examining and test- 
ing the pupils after the lesson is finished. Some 
seem to think that this last is the only use of 
questioning ; but, in truth, it isa means of deep- 
ening and fixing truth upon the mind that it 
possesses the highest value. 

The advantage of questioning on every por- 
tion of a lesson, rigidly and carefully, as it is 
learned, is that we then havea ‘‘right’’ to de- 
mand full answers to all our questions, on test- 
ing when the lesson is concluded. 

We will, of course, go over the ground the 
second time much more rapidly than at first; 
but it is always desirable to cover the whole area 
of our subject in recapitulation, and to put ques- 
tions at the end to every child in the class. 

Great simplicity of language should be culti- 
vated. Use as few words as possible, and let 
them be such as are adapted to the age and 
capacity of the class we are teaching. Remember, 








that questions are not meant to display our own 
learning or acquirements but to bring out those 
of the children. 

It is a great point in questioning, to say as 
little as possible ; and so to say that little as to 
cause the children to say as much as possible. 

Lessons should be conducted in such a way 
that if a visitor or superintendent be. standing 
by, his attention will be directed, not to you, 
but to your pupils ; and his admiration excited, 
not by your skill and keenness, but by the 
amount of mental activity displayed on their 
part. 

Never tell much in your questions. Never, if 
you can help it, communicate a fact in. your 
question. Contrive to educe every fact from the 
class. 

It is better to pause for a moment, and to put 
one or two subordinate questions, with a view to 
bring out the truth you are seeking, than to tell 
anything which the children can tell you. 

A good teacher never conveys information in 
the form ofa question. If he tells his class 
something, it is not long before he makes his 
class tell him the same thing again; but his 
question never assumes the same form, or employs 
the same phraseology as his previous statement ; 
for if it does, the form of the question really sug- 
gests the answer, and the exercise fails to chal- 
lenge the judgment and memory of the children 
as it ought to do. 

A teacher ought not, in fact, to be satisfied 
until he can get entire sentences for answers. 

These sentences will generally be paraphrases 
of the words used in the lesson, and the material 
for making the paraphrases will have to be de- 
veloped in the course of the lesson by demand- 
ing, in succession, meanings and equivalents for 
all the principal words. 

It is very undesirable fora teacher to use a 
book of questions, or to have teaching notes in 
his hand while he gives the lesson. 

The value of such assistance is great if you can 
avail yourself of it ‘‘beforehand,’’ if it helps to 
systematize your own thoughts and prepare you 
for the right development of the lesson. 

In the presence of the children, the use of the 
question-book has a chilling and depressive 
effect. It destroys their confidence in the 
teacher. 

Catawissa, Pa. 
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Physiology Under Difficulties. 





MRS. ADRIAN KRAAL, 





A great educator, David P. Page, has said that 
the teacher should be so thoroughly acquainted 
with the science of numbers that, were all the 
arithmetics in the world destroyed, he would be 
able to make another and better one. If this is 
true of arithmetic, it is true of the other common 
branches of study. 

“If we would hit the mark, we must aim a 
little above it, for every arrow feels the attraction 





of the earth,’’ and though we may not be able 
to equal Steele or Cutter, we can, even in the 
absence of text-books, charts, manikins or ready- 
made apparatus of any kind, teach many of the 
more important physiological and hygienic facts, 
and make the hungry little learners, like Oliver 
Twist, ask for ‘‘more.”’ 

Not long since, I heard a learned professor, 
principal of a well ordered city school, whose 
pupils have unlimited access to text-books, cyclo- 
pedias, a. large reference library and costly 
apparatus, declare before a wide-awake teacher’s 
institute, that one of the unpardonable pedagogic 
sins is the telling of facts to pupils. 

I thought of the contrast between his facilities 
for teaching and the resources at the command 
of many of my fellow teachers, and mentally 
amended his statement thus: The telling of facts 
to pupils which they have any means of finding 
out for themselves. 

In beginning these physiological rest lessons, I 
choose the ten minutes preceding the calisthenic 
exercises, which I never omit from my program 
in any grade or school. Giving the signal ‘‘At- 
tention !’? inquire, ‘‘How many are tired?”’ 
Expecting something new, all are prompt in 
coming to the conclusion that they are tired 
Then inquiring if it is a good thing to feel tired, 
find that they all think not. Hungry? Thirsty ? 
Sleepy? Opinions equally divided, but no 
reasons given by the affirmative side. 

But when I explain that we might grow care- 
less and neglect our bodies if they never made 
known their wants and needs, they quickly see 
the use of these sometimes inconvenient feelings. 

Having called their attention to the importance 
of knowing how to care for the body’s needs, 
promise them that we will talk of these things 
again to-morrow. 

On strong manilla paper make a large draw- 
ing of the human skeleton. This will furnish 
material for many lessons. From it may be 
taught the number, general forms, composition 
and uses of the bones of the body. Show real 
bones, with their joint coverings, marrow, etc., 
to emphasize what you teach. Some of the class 
will aid you in collecting these things. From 
such homely things as the clean-picked ‘‘spare-rib 
and back-bone’’ remnants from some hearty boy’s 
lunch, you can aid your pupils to understand 
and avoid some of the causes of narrow chests, 
round shoulders, weak lungs and curvature of 
the spine, and they will begin. to see the import- 
ance of the calisthenic drill. 

With the foregoing suggestions it can be seen 
how readily one can pass from the bones to the 
muscles, the blood, to digestion, the nerves, the 
care of the organs of sense, effects of narcotics 
and stimulants, what to do in case of accidents, 
etc., and though it will require much extra work 
and thought on the part of the teacher in col- 
lecting materials, making drawings, illustrations, 
etc., itis gratifying to realize that one’s own 
knowledge is broadening, deepening and be- 
coming more usable. Crow, Ore. 
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My Jack Frost. 





I looked from my window one autumn 
morn, 
Cold lay the earth ’neath the leaden 
sky; 
Gay and laughing and rosily warm, 
Little Jack Frost went tripping by. 
With a cap of white on his golden head 
And acoat as white as a snowflake wee, 
His laugh rang out like a silver bell, 
As he waved his small pink hand at me. 


The air was full of a stinging mist, 
The fences gray with a chilly rime, 
The dead leaves swung from the mother- 
oak, 
And the shivering grasses, dry, kept 
time. 


O, little Jack Frost, are you still abroad? 
You have pinched all the leaflets on 
every, tree, 
You have kissed the flowers till they 
droop full low, 
And now do you come to spy out me? 


My little Jack Frost is no tricksy elf; 
’Neath his snowy coat beats a heart so 
true! 
And I love the clasp of his small, warm 
arms, 
And the dancing light in his eyes of 
blue. 


O, chilling mist, you have taken wing, 
The sunshine breaks from a clouded 
sky, 
And June birds twitter, and brooklets 
laugh, 
When my Jack Frost goes tripping by. 
—Selected. 
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Voyage to Europe. 





To make it possible for people to visit 
Europe without the extravagant cost of 
the old methods has been an unsolved 
problem until now. Americans will not 
travel second class, and to go first class 
by the fast steamers, means a cost of 
$200.00 to $300.00 for the steamer ticket 
alone to begin with. The subject has 
been very carefully investigated and some 
new methods brought to bear, so that 
now the ocean voyage can be paid for at 


tour to the Paris Exposition, and $15.00 
for English and Mediterranean voyage 
next season, on monthly payments. No 
second class and no steerage carried on 
the steamers. This is an opportunity 
for the School Teacher, Physician, Min- 
ister, Merchant, etc., etc., to take a 
trip to Europe, which thus far has been 
an impossibility with many. 

The cultivated and intelligent classes 
in America are perhaps better qualified 
to understand and appreciate the scenes 
and historical spots in Europe, than any 
other class in the world. 

The details of how the plan has been 
worked out are interesting and the hand- 
somely illustrated pamphlet of particulars 
containing over 100 fine half-tone en- 
gravings, is sent free on application to 
the Postum Cereal Co., Limited,of Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





Natural History. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22, 

and not played upon with sticks but 
by little cords or muscles which are in- 
side. These muscles contract and 
relax,.the drum heads are tightened 
and loosened, and the parts strike 
against each other. _ These rapid vi- 
brations cause that shrill sound which 
we hear in the late summer nights ; it is 
the male wooing his mate. The noise of 
these drummers can be heard a great dis- 
tance. In most species of cicada (for 
there are several,) you can not see 
the music boxes because. they are 
covered with triangular pieces of 
skin in each side of the first ring of 
the thorax, which must be cut away 
to bring the drums into view. In 
the illustration of the male I have shown 
the underside, and these triangular flaps 
are plainly visible. 

Very nearly allied to this Cicada Canic- 
ularis, or Dog Day Harvest Fly, is the 
Cicada Septendecem, often incorrectly 
called the Seventeen Year Locust. This 
cicada,as its name indicates, appears only 
once in seventeen years, and fortunate it 
is for the farmer that its visits are not 
more frequent, for it is a great destroyer 
of vegetation. This Seventeen Year Ci- 
cada is smaller than its cousin. 

Its body is of a dull red brown, and its 
wings are very much the same color ; the 
wings are longer, thinner and more taper- 
ing. The full-fledged insect,in its perfect 
imago state, lives only a few weeks above 
ground, although it has spent seven- 
teen years below the surface. It is curious 
to moralize of what use, of what benefit 
for any creature to grub for years, to toil 
for a miserable existence in dirt and 
darkness, to struggle on for seventeen 
years, suddenly to emerge a beautiful 
creature, only to perform its one act of 
reproduction, and then—to die. Truly 
in Nature’s books we may read wondrous 
tales and realize that in this great micro- 
cosm each has but a tiny niche to fill. 
The Creator has apportioned to each its 
ewn work, be it great or small, be the 
life long or short. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest.’’ 
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Paper Making in Corea. 





The best quality of paper used in 
China and Japan is made in Corea. The 
Coreans gather the bark of the brous- 
sonetia padhyrifera tree in the spring. 
They soak the bark in lye made from 
wood ashes and water, beating the bark 
until it becomes a soft pulp. They then 
remove the pulp to large bamboo frames, 
spreading it very thin, and let it dry in 
the sun, When dry they cut the pulp 
in squares and press it with their feet. 
The paper is very tough as the fibres of 
the wood are not broken but beaten soft. 
All this work is done by hand. Poorer 


qualities of paper are made in the same 


way from the. scraps of wood.—Lurth and 
Man, 
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FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements : 

The late Rev. W. E. 
Penn, the noted Evan- 
gelist, to Mrs.W. H. Wat- 
son, New Albion, N. Y.: 

, Dear Madame: I recom- 
Zmend the Moore treat- 
Y7, ment, have tried it, and 

. know it to be just what he 
‘says it is; was cured by 
-it and have remained so 
eight years; have known 
Tp of many others being 

- cured of the very worst 
iymence” cases. Byall means get it. 

Al) Yours truly, W.E. ENN, 
Eureka Springs, Ark., May 24, *94. 
Deaf Twenty-Five Years. 

For many years I 
suffered from Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, and for 
twenty-five years I 
was so deaf I could 
not hear a clock strike 
by holding my ear 
against it. Had tried 
every known remedy 
and nothing gave me 
the slightest relief. I 
obtained Aerial Medi- 
cation, and in three 
weeks my hearing began to fmprove, now can 
hear common conversation across a room; 
can hear a clock strike in an adjoining room 
80 feet away, and think I am entirely cured 
and my hearing permanently restored.— 
EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kansas. 

After being deat 
thirty years, have used 
Aerial Medication with 
very beneficial results, 
the improvement was 
felt from the start, and I 
; now hear ordinary con- 

. versation first-class. My 
= left ear had been useless 
many years, but gradu- 
ally coming right. I am 
» well known in Sheffield, 
~ and the restoration ofmy 

a aa hearing has caused — 
atalk; feel in duty bound to very gratefully do 
all I can for this wonderful treatment. J. MAL- 
LABAND, Clark Grove Rd., Sheffield, Eng. 

Thad Catarrh twenty- 
one years, was deaf eigh- 
teen years, could not 
hear ordinary conver- 
sation, had roaring in 
ears, dreadful head- 
aches, offensive dis- 
charge, bad taste and x 
eyes so weak could not x 
see to read. I used 
Aerial Medication in 
92; it stopped the roar- 
ing and discharge, fully 
restored my hearing, 
and for over five years — 4 
my hearing has been perfect and am entirely 
free from Catarrh.—Mrs. JANE BASTIC, 
Shelby, N.C. 

Deaf Forty Years. 

Had Catarrh in a very 
bad form forty years 
which greatly a ected 
my eyes, almost entirely 
destroyed my hearing, 
was confined to the 
house much of the time, 
and coughed almost con- 
tinually. Used Aerial 
PA Medication in ’94,which 

> fully restored my hear- 
‘ing; my eyes are well 
and I am entirely cured 

es of Catarrh; can work 
N a”, and feel better than for 
40 years.— JOHN GARRIS, Flatbrookville, N.J. 

We have reliable assurance that the above 
statements are genuine and that Dr. Moore is J 
a reputable physician.—Cincinnatt Herald 
and Presbyter. 

: MEDICINES 


For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having proved re- 
markably successful last year, I have decided 
to renew it, and will for a short time send 
medicines for three months’ treatment free. 
For question form and particulars, address, 

J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept.9. Cincinnati, O. 































Imitation Japanese. 





If I’d been born across the seas 
In a little house of clean bamboo, 
Among the flowering cherry trees— 
If I’d been fed on fish and rice, 
The queerest nuts that ever grew, 
And all the different sorts of teas ; 
If I’d been used to a jinriki-sha, 
And never seen a railroad car, 
Perhaps it wouldn’t be so nice 
To be a Japanese | 


But Mary Jane does sound so plain 
Compared with ‘‘ Neo Ina Yan ;”’ 
And such a place as ‘‘ Jones Creek’’ 
(That’s where I live and must remain) 
Could not be found in all Japan ! 
Instead of Pike’s or Skinner’s Peak, 
Of Fuji-Yama there they speak— 
The Sacred Mountain by the seas. 
How elegant geographies 
Must be in Japanese | 


We have such very common things, 
Like pigs in pens and coops of hens, 
’Round corner-stores that smell of cheese; 
While they have storks with spreading 

wings, 
That live among the reedy fens. 
Their girls have paper parasols 
And painted fans, as well as dolls ; 
They wade in flowers to their knees, 
And live a life of joyous ease, 
The happy Japanese. ; 


Yet mamma wouldn’t be the same 
With beady eyes and funny name, 

And might not care so much for me; 
And—come to think—they never can 
Have any Christmas in Japan. 

They worship curiosities, 
Great metal idols made by man 
About the time the world began ; 

So, on the whole, I’d rather be 
A little, plain American ; 

An imitation, if you please, 

Not truly Japanese ! 
—Clara G. Dolliver in St Nicholas. 
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A Strange Fish. 





Africa still contains much that is un- 
known and mysterious, notwithstanding 
the many explorations and discoveries 
of recent years. In Lake Tanganyika, 
for instance, there lives a species of large 
fish which rushes at the paddles of 
passing boats, but of which no descrip- 
tion has yet been published. For years 
travelers had heard about this fish from 
the natives, but Mr. J. Moore appears to 
have been the first European to have 
seen it. During his recent explorations 
of Tanganyika he saw the mysterious 
fish rushing at the paddles, but learned 
little more about it than the fact of its 
existence, although he caught enormous 
numbers of fish of various species, some 
weighing as much as 60 pounds.—Earth 
and Man. 
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Mistress—This floor doesn’t look very 
clean, Bridget. Have you swept it to- 
day? Bridget—No, mum; I didn’t shwape 
it to-day or yesterday. But I shwept it 
tree toimes the day before. 
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tations and readings of the day. pages, 
paper covers. Price 25 cts, 
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a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
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“The best of the kind published.” ‘25 cts. 
Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Folks—‘‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 
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Child’s Own Speaker—By E.C.& L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s iker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook: 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic — 
ete. For children of twelve years, cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
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Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker, All the dialogues are bright and 
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Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. One ofthe best dialogue books in- 
print. For children of fifteen years, 25 cts, 
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Rowton’s Comstate Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
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tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
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at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s ty noe Recitations, Funny Stories and 
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of which have never before appeared in print, 
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Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
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Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
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Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 
and most poaiet humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts. 





and Dialogue Books, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 8. 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cta. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of ee: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. Pages. 25 cents, 


Dialogues and Wee Prices.—Containi 

@ large number of tiny articles in prose ant 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers speakers. 200 Pages, 25 cents, 

Prescott’s Plain ay nel pgen a@ great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, 

Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged 





for use 


200 25 cents. 

Webster’s Little Folks’ pester Comers a 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and practically tested in school 
exhi —— with perfect success, 200 Pages. 

cen 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the ged 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 


termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of ae Recitations, ———, 


ete., selec m the most celebrai 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
prefatory 


panied by very carefully pre 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Tacaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 

ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 

two > fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 

cen 


Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 

cents. 

Tiacaulay’s* Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 
styles. They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 25 cents. 


*s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
rising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
ons and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience, 
200 pages, 25 cents. 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a t variety of 
excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents, 





<> 
> > 


s- PLAYS 


As an aid to such of our readers as wish 
to get up entertainments we have arranged 
with a prominent publisher to furnish any 
or all of his extended list of plays for our 
readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
describing about two hundred plays of all 


ali| styles, grades and classes can be secured 


from us for the asking. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00, 
Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Vertical Writing 


Has now become so popular that the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN COMPANY 
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have brought out 


THREE NEW PENS 


For this special purpose. 





No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine point 
No. 570,Vertical Writer, medium point 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse point. $ 
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These pens are made with firm $ 
points, making a clear, distinct out- ¢ 
line without regard to shading, and ¢ 
have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your ¢ 
school, principals should become 2 
acquainted with their merits. They 
can be ordered through the local ‘ 
stationer, but if impossible to pro- ¢ 
cure in this way please correspond ¢ 
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direct with the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., ; 
26 John St., New York. Works, Camden,N.J. 
000000000000000000008 
WH OUR AGENTS SUCCEED. 
New ee im out. No competion, Ly 
tous. MUTUAL Piva. Co Co., ari a0 Chambers Strest: Now York. 














Some Tradespeople. 





The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


The woodpecker is hard at work: 
A carpentér is he, 

And you may find him hammering 
His house high up a tree. 


The bullfinch knows and practices 
The basketmakers trade ; 

Oh, what a cradle for his young 
The little thing has made ! 


Of all the weavers that I know 
The chaffinch is the best ; 

High on the apple tree he weaves 
A cosy little nest. 


The goldfinch is a fuller ; 
A skilful workman he. 

Of wool and threads he makes a nest 
That you would like to see. 


The cuckoo laughs to see them work ; 
“Not so,”’ he says, ‘‘ we do; 
My wife and I take others’ nests, 
And live at ease—cuckoo !’’ 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


a —— 


“*Do you feel alarmed about Bank’s 
symptoms, doctor ?’’ Doctor—‘‘Not now. 
His father has promised to pay the bill.”’ 

“Ts your new maid competent?” 
Muchcoin—‘‘I can’t tell whether she’s 
that or whether she’s French, she talks 
so brokenly.”’ 

A man may nct care two straws what 
kind of a hat he wears, but if it is not 
straw these days itis pretty sure to be 
felt. 





J. W. 


KINDERGARTEN: SCHOOL = 
SUPPLIES, ( 3 ~“xxw'voux. 


Latest Catalogue sent on request. 


Do You Want a Government Position 


or to prepare for college, or to acquire a shorthand, business, technical, or scientific 
education ? If so, study at home. 87 “yodnnsey under Civil Service. if you pass 
your Civil Service examination high TB? , you can get a position, 
WE PREPARE YOU BY MAIL. 

Parents: Why send your children away to school? We teach them at yourown 
home, where you can note their progress. 

Free information regarding dates, salaries, etc., of Civil Service, and other valu- 
able data. Write to-day. WASHINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


1,333 12th Street, N. W. Washington, D. c. 
t 
Primary 















Number Cards.. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


5+4=9 | 9-4=5 
8-4-2 


— 
aes 
Price, post-paid, per box, 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 


°<* ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each, 
Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 
care and attention. 


TEACHERS IPIPROVESENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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If you want to employ your time profitably, take a Normal Course. If you have not money these ‘‘hard W/ 
Do You Want times’’ to pay board, tuition and train fare, suppose you take a course of twenty weeks Normal I.struction by W 
Position ? mail? Really, this is the better way ! It saves cost, time and travel and enables you to study at home. W 
A Position Positions Secured for those who complete the Normal Course. 4 
Examinations are becoming more and more difficult. You not only want to pass, but pass creditably. To W/ 
Prepare for do this, you must keep constantly at your books. In order to improve yourself, you must have competent in- W 
, struction. No instructor is competent unless he is firs qualified, then experienced. He must be up to date. W 
Examination ! | The Professors employed in the Southern Normal Institute are graduates of good schools and men of long exper- bf 
\ jence in teaching. Positions secured for those who complete the course. Wy 


We send you a line of study to pursue and when you have Wy 
and when you 
Remember, our 


You can begin our Normal Course at any time. 
finished that, you will be examined. Your manuscript must be mailed to us and examined, 
have completed the course, a diploma will be given showing your standing in your studies. 
course lasts for twenty weeks and that those completing the course will secure positions. 


When ? 


The cost of our Twenty Weeks Course of Instruction is $2.50, payable when student is enrolled. This is 


a complete course in all the public school branches. Same as others give for which they charge $5 tuition fees, 


Enclose stamp for information to 


SOUTHERN ORE INSTITUTE, 


OPERA HOUSE BLOCK, - - LEXINGTON, KY. 


Cost. 
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} seapondence Institute is to 


prepare 
any one by mail to pass any civil 
service examination with a high 
average, thus assuring early appointment. 
Particulars about all Gov't positions, dates 


of examinations, etc., e 
Institute (Inc.). 











National ban poy 
Dept. C.3. 24 Nat’l Bk Bldg, Washington, D. C. 








AMERICAN FLAGS 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FOR 
= ‘. SCHOOL HOUSES, 
PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
Ris ~~ BUILDINGS. 
ees. PRICES POST PAID TO 


DESTINATION 
—_ 


—— —s 


5 -1.50+4x6-215-3*5 3.00-9x6 3.75 
, 


UNIFORMS SCHOOLS. BANDS * OTHER ORGANIZATION 
REGALIA PARAPHERNALIA * ALL SOCIETIES 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.CLILLEY & C° cotumeus,onio. 








LONGFELLOW BOOKLET fcct%¢ 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover , with excellent 
rtrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
n. oan peeks, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
he to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
ooklet at the low price of 40c. Ey dozen 
dress, BURKEL, 


cepies. Cc. 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. Je 


‘‘Wherefore Fret ?’’ 





Wherefore fret if heedless Tom 
Loses half the words I say? 

What if, sometimes, dreaming Ben 
Fails to learn his algebra? 


Culture is not everything; 
Farmers must not always hoe; 

Undisturbed, the roots of mind 
Oftentimes the deepest grow. 


Action is not always gain; 

Crystals form when left at rust; 
What the teacher leaves undone 

May perchance be done the best. 
Haply inattentive Tom 

Thinks a thought beyond my reach; 
Peradventure Ben may dream 

More than algebra can teach. 

—W. H. Venable. 


+@+ 
Bird Blossoms. 








The rose had withered and fallen to dust 

On the vine that was Royal’s pride, 

And the leaves had faded, as’ green 
leaves must, 

Faded and stiffened and died. 


And Royal was talking one winter’s day, 

And longing for summer’s heat, 

That the roses might come again, fair 
and gay, 

And send forth their odor sweet. 

Then he looked and laughed, and he 
cried, ‘‘How fine! 

O mamma, do come and see! 








There are little bird blossoms all over 
my vine, 
As thick as thick can be.” 


A flock of sparrows, happy and free, 
Sat there in the falling snow; 
But the “‘little bird blossoms” had wings, 
ah me! 

And were swifter than roses to go. 
—Emma C. Dowd in Youth’s Companion. 
—————+.98+—_—___ 
Baby’s Sleepy Time. 





Little feet that run to meet me, 
Little arms that fondly twine 

*Round my neck with loving fervor, 
Little red lips coaxing mine— 

These I love, but when the shadows 
Of the hill-tops slowly climb, 

There is something I hold dearer— 
*Tis my baby’s sleepy time. 


Softly rocking in the twilight, 
Crooning some old cradle song, 
Answering the many questions 
That to childhood’s realm belong, 
Till the lashes, downward creeping, 
Touch her cheek with dainty grace, 
And I softly press warm kisses 
On the faint-flushed upturned face. 


O my little white-robed darling, 
All too soon the years will fly, 

You will grow away from mother, 
Will not need her lullaby; 

Time is pitiless to mothers, 
And I know till life’s decline, 

I shall, when the shadows gather, 
Miss my baby’s sleepy time ! 

—Advance, 


| & YARN 





WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer {rub- 
ber tip) and the Gifford Air-tight Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared tosupply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and and at the right prices. 
Also common pointers and ink-wells. Send for spec- 
ial price-list to schools, covering also globes, maps, 
crayons, erasers, etc. 
The W.A.Choate Co., 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
fay sh of U.S. Military Academy free with first 
¥f you mention this paper.) 





BOOKS When calling, please ask 
for Mr. Grant. 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
Before b books write fi 
DISCOUNTS J quotations.” An assortment of 


catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent RANT 
F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 








EMB. MATERIALS, Lace Braids, 
Canvases, Emb. Silks, Emb, 
Books, Perf. Patterns, Powders. B 
W Spangles, Antique and Modern Cross Stitch E 
E aterials. Can fill any order in this line.— 7. 
Send Stamps for prices. Kindergarten-Emb. A 


L Sopp. D 

S PETER BENDER, Established 1860. 
Importer, i11 E. 9th St. N.Y. N. Y. Bank S 
Res. Wholesale and Retail. 


CUT THIS OUT, 


You must have a copy of Excelsior Outlines 
in Civil Government. Contains also 200 ques- 
tions and answers. Much original work for 
pupils. Latest and completest ! It delights 
and surpriseseverybody. A storehouse of knowledge 
learned in afew minutes. Sample copy 35 cts. 
No stamps taken. Address, 

CHAS. H. PETERS, St. Paul, Ohio. 











Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 
00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $350. Each Col- 
ection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book of 60 Descriptive circulars free. RE 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 
Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 
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TROUBLE KILLERS--Every Teacher 





“A SNAP SHOT.” 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Worx Srrrss, 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, but a pleasnre. 





Should Have Them--See Special Price. 


= You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 


Until further notice Busy 
WorK SERIES will be given 


free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 

We want to double our list @ 
this year. Do yousee the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


when renewing your subscription. 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. 


practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 


fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


Thous- 


ands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 
address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


Address 


® 
S 
® 
$ 
Sd 
THE OBJECT of the Busy Worx Sertzs is to provide profitable work for $ 
$ 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE LADIES’ WORLD 


, Cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ magazine 


‘8 Bazar, and is oer in a handsome cover, 
sieee ast Poetry, 
Artistic 
















to 

cents in stamps. 
us for the advertising, to say nothing Of the magazine. 
but we are so firmly convinced that if you will give i ita trial 

will want it continued, we take this means of placing it be- 
ive lecge army of new readers, and expect to reap our reward in 

the future. Send along the stamps and give it atrial. You will 
E Sh. ac pleased with your small investment. Address 

OORE & CO., 23 City Hall New Y 


end 
JA BELLS 2222 


Catalogue FER. MERI oAN 
@ELL FOUNDRY CO., . aiteniga 


KLIPS! own cine KLIPS! 


You can bind your magazines in one minute or 
from one to fifty pamphletsin the same time. No 
Hole Punching. Adopted by Yale, Harvard and 

minent Librarians. ‘An admirable device. I 

fem requisition for several hundred for our 

here.”’—M. DEwey, Librarian State Library. 

“Tei is the best binder for the purpose yet made.” 

Youth’s Companion. Descriptive circular and price 
list FR EE. 

The Book Shop, 171 Madison St., Chicago. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair.and remove scalp 
diseases. drers, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
Dept. A.R, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATTENTION 
TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmelee Ass’n, has a line of Circu- 
lating Libraries which absolutely offer the ‘‘best read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest cost,’ and a 
Five Years Course ot Home Study from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished ata cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—“‘It is the best thing on the 
road.” First class employment for Competent 























Solicitors. Large Commissions. 


gentlemen. Address with references. 
H. Parmelee Library Co., DesMoines, Iowa. 


An Ideal Collection 


OF THE LATEST 


Books for i: Libraries 


Joaquin Miller’s Complete Poetical 
Works, 1 vol., cloth. Price $2.50. 

Songs ofthe Soul. Same author, $1.50. 

Heart Culture. A second “Black Beauty,” by 
Emma E. Page, 75c. 

Pacific History Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Pacific Nature Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Patriotic Quotations. Harr Wagner, 40c. 


The following by David Starr Jordan: 


Matka and Kotik. A story of the Fur Seal, 
New, $1.50. 
Care <a Culture of Men. Second edition, 
. 1.50. 





eo 


Story of The Innumerable Company, I]lus- 
trated. $1.25. 

Special discounts for introduction and to the 

trade. Send 10 cts. for a sample of our NEW 

“Pedagogical Spelling Blanks.” 


Write for 


Complete Catalogue. 


We carry everything in the School Supply Line. 


Publishers Western Journal of Education, 
Harr Wagner, Editor. Thelive, progress- 
ive Journal of the great west. 


The WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Suggestions for Government. 





1. In making or enforcing rules look 
back to your own childhood; recall your 
Own experiences, your own impulses. 
Put yourself in the place of the child to 
be governed, then act. 

2. Regard all pupils as trustworthy 
until you find them otherwise. Chil- 
dren rarely forgive a teacher who sus- 
pects them of wrong when they are in- 
nocent. 

3. Encourage them to be truthful by 
remitting penalties as far as possible 
when they make a full and free confess- 
ion. 

4. Common sense and the ability to 
judge the guilt or innocence of the pu- 
pil isa requisite in successful govern- 
ment. 

5. Allow pupils the largest liberty con- 
sistent with their welfare and the welfare 
of the school, and when restrictions are 
placed on them explain the necessity for 
such restriction. 

6. Do not attempt to compel pupils to 
inform on one another under threats of 
punishment. Rather let your own tact 
govern you in the detection of an offense. 

7. Explain to your pupils the necessity 
of proper deportment and prompt obedi- 
ence. 

8. Do your own governing as far as 
possible; it weakens your authority to 
call upon the superintendent or the 
members of the school-board for assist- 
ance. 

9. Give no unnecessary commands. 

10. Make only such rules as you are 
willing to enforce.—Raub’s School Man- 
agement. 

———~@pe_—— 


The Bravest Battle That Ever 
Was Fought. 





The bravest battle that ever was fought ; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 
it not; 
*Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen ; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song ; 
No banner to gleam and wave ; 

But O! these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave ! 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 
Fights on and on in the endless wars ; 

Then silent, unseen—goes down. 


O, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise ; 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in these silent ways. 


O, spotless woman in world of shame ! 
With splendid and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born. 
—Joaquin Miller. 











Lubricates 
Every Pin 
and Pivot, 





AS WELL AS THE 


Chain and Sprockets. 


The Best Bicycle Lubricant made. It 
will pay you to send 15 cents for sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Learn Telegraphy 


FOR 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men wanted 5 yy P 
rite mn r 
Positions Guaranteed, tuitarticutars. 
WELL, Su 
go ille, ‘Ohio. 
RECENTLY NeOT 


LESSONS INBOTANY. 


By Caroline E. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon 
careful study of specimens. Blank pages are insert- 
ed for drawings and records of observations. 
Size 7x9, 105 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
Introductory price, 60c. 
For sale by ali booksellers, or sent on receipt of price. 
WILLIAM R. JE INS, 851 and 853 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and postpaid, 
to every reader of this paper who suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad- 
dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


SHORTHAND? 


lfso, write for specimen ages and Trial Lesson. 
We publish the ISAAC PITMAN system, the 
most BRIEF, SIMPLE, LEGIBLE, and 
CONSISTENT in existence. em by New 
York — se meee ‘Phonographic Teacher” 


48 pp. sc poe paid 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 33 Union Sas N. Y. 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Ave. 

















"TEACHERS WANTED for Primary, Intermed- 
iate, High School, Academic, and Collegiate De- 
— SALARY—#40, $60, $100, and $150 per 
month. 

Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
and other Southern States. 

Blanks and information, and “What Our Girls 
Should Do Between — and Marriage’’— 
ALL for 5 cents in stam 

WHITTY WALDROP, Manager, 


Wurlitzer “Sc 





Instruments of all the in qual- 
ity and price. Clarinets, Trumpets, Drums 
Fifes and all known instruments at prices 
you can’t afford to miss. Band Catalogue » 
128-p. and — parts band and orches- 
tra music free. Specify C: pw 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co, Enabled te 


129 E. Fourth Street, Oincinnati, Ohio. 


 CARTERRH IUD 
CATARRH 


= Is the most prevalent of diseases. It isa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ = 
Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for the best book on catarrh ever published. 
3 Mailed free. BS 
DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 


Station B, Chicago. 
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Can Make 


SALESMEN $i’ 


A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties to merchants by samples. Every business man 
wants them. 100per cent. profit. Fineside lines. Ad- 
dress, MODEL MFG, CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 
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$18.00 SURE. 


We guarantee any man or woman to make $18.00 
every week at home who will take the trouble to 
investigate. You can make $18.00 week easy. 
Others do; so can you. You will be astonished at 
the Easy wa, be is accomplished. Something new. 
You can dothisin spare time Easy. Send us your 
address to-day as itis your good fortune to see this 
advertisement. We repeat that you can make 
$18.00 every week Easy. Yes, sir, ones 00 Easy. 
GREGORY MANFG. CO., 24 Park Place, N . Y. City. 


Advanced Lessons in Geography. 


BY M. G. CHENEY, M.S. 
Results attained in one term through the use of 
this work where other methods require two or 
more. For daily classwork. Each. department 
thoroughly and systematically treated. Answers 
to many relevant and practical questions, with 
pronunciation, tables, and reviews. Prepares for 
the most rigid ‘examination. Single copy 25 cts. 
Send stamps for sample es, testimonials, etc. 
Address M. G. Cheney, Franklinville, N. Y. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadelphia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 


Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R. R. 


Me SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
67 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Ye 


REWARD CARDS. Samples 
Sent Free to School Teachers. 


New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Scrolls, 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, etc. 
Price, 12 ——— 3x414 inches, 8c; 314x514 12c; 444x634 20c; 
514x714 30c; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Em Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Card Ss, 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing om 
Prize, A —_- Number Reading, and Merit Ca Sy 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, , Certificates, etc., 

All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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Tf low prices are acon 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook 
Or translation or diction 
ary to Hinds & Noble, 4 
Cooper Institute, fi. v. 


= ade 


Delivery prepaid to any point. New 
and sec schoolbooks of aiZ 
publishers. Complete alphabetical 


catalogue free, if you mention this ad. 
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for infants and 


adults. A specific 
for prickly heat and 
chafing. Delightfulafter 
shavin Recommend- 
ed by ali physicians. 
At druggists or by mail— 
scts. Sampie free. 
Take no substitutes. 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
837 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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AT HALF 
Retailer’s Price. 


$3.75 $7.50 

Regular $6.00 and $15.00 Values. 
This fine Black BEAVER CAPE is 21 in. long 
has full sweep, two empire pleats ; heavily braided 
and pgart: with moha braid and cut jet. Easily 


wort 
CAPE at $7.50 is made of 


iets 








] 

sate ky ed ‘ 
exceptionally fine seal plush, empire pleated back, 
24 in. long, sweep 135 in.; with black or changeable 
?silk jining, heavy black braid and black jet trim- 
? ming, collar _and front trimmed with genuine black 
Thibet fur. Equal to the best $15.00 cape ever offered. 
Our magnificent Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 
75, is now ready. Write for it to day. It is the 
most artistic catalogue ever issued and contains 
eve: ing new in Ladies’ Misses’and Children’s 
Cloaks, Skirts and Waists, Mailed free upon receipt, 
’ together with a complete assortment of cloth sam- 
» ples if desired. We arethe only manufacturers in 
Asperion who sell direct to the consumer at whole- 
sale p 


* EDWARD B.GROSSMAN ( 
6 
78 STATES!CHICAGO, 
_ ue Exclusive » Cloak and Fur! House ‘ 
Diplomas, Reports and Records, 
The ‘‘Roll of Honor” School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES PUB. CO., 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
Successors to Shepard & Burgett. 
#1,000 IN MACERATED MONEY. 
Given to all sending eight 2-cent stamps for our“‘Ready 
Reference Manual,” a valuable collection of facts, 


figures, statistics and dates. A cyclopedia in itself. 
Modern Novelty Co., Box 313, New Brunswick, N, J. 




















Facts About Alaska. 


Purchased in 1867 from Russia for 
$7,200,000 ; purchase negotiated by Wil- 
liam H. Seward. 

Area in square miles, 531,409. 

Population (census of 1890) 30,329, of 
whom but 4,416 were whites, 8,400 Esqui- 
maux, and 13,735 Indians. 

Estimated present population, 40,000. 

Principal cities, Sitka (the capital), 
Juneau, Wrangle, Circle City. 

Principal rivers, the Yukon (more 
than 2,000 miles long), the Kuskoquim, 
the Colville, and the Copper. 

Principal mountains, Mount Logan, 
altitude 18,500 feet; Mount. St Elias, 
18,100 feet ; Mount Wrangle, 17,400 feet. 

Governor of the territory, James D. 
Brady : residence at Sitka. 

Principal products besides gold are 
furs, fish and lumber. 

Gold first discovered in 1879. 

Klondike in English is Reindeer river. 
The river is so designated on the maps. 

Klondike gold fields, partly in British 
territory and partly in the United States, 
and the product is disposed of in the 
United States. 

Climate in winter, severe in the ex- 
treme ; winter beginning in September. 

During June and July continuous day- 
light; during December and January 
confinuous night.— Toledo Blade. 

———___+ 

‘¢ What had the prisoner in his hand 
when he struck the prosecutor?” asked 
the magistrate of a policeman. ‘I saw 
nothin’ in his hand but his fist, sor,*’ 
was the reply. 





Superb Holiday Books. 


Graded in Price and Character of Contents to Suit all. 


Brand new throughout. New matter, new illustrations and un- 


_usually attractive binding. 
No. 1. 
of trades. 
inches. 
No. 2. 
suited to boys and girls. 


Printed on good paper. Over 200 illustrations. 


Price only 50 cts. 


plates. Bound in cloth. Price only $1.00. 

No. 3. 
Fenimore Cooper. 
and ten colored lithographs. 
This is a regular $2.50 book. 


No. 4. 


Over 300 large pages. 


pages. Paper, type and binding the best. Grandly illustrated. 


Agents wanted everywhere for the above very attractive and 
Best X-mas books published. To anyone who 
will agree to solicit orders, we will mail Gratis the handsome, large 
combination canvassing outfit showing all the books, and full in- 
After this month we 
Extra liberal terms to agents, and prem- 
iums. With these books agents are making $50.00 and $75.00 week- 


salable set of books. 


structions, only asking 26c to pay the postage. 
charge $2.50 for this outfit. 


ly. Send 26 cts. postage at once for ontfit. Credit given. 


Standard Publishing Co., 


41 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Funny STORIES AND JOLLY Puays,”’ including child’s book 
Size 8x10 


“TruE STorIEs oF GREAT AMERICANS,” in simple language, 
Extremely fascinating, as well as instruct- 
ive. Profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings and six colored 


‘CHIsTORICAL STORIES OF AMERICAN PIONEER LiFe’’ by James 
Numerous illustrations, 
Richly bound in cloth. Price $1.50. 


‘“‘Famous AUTHORS AND Best LITERATURE OF ENGLAND AND 
America.” The plan of this book is new, unique and original. 550 
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> THINK OF IT=-THIRTY VOLUMES--ONLY $3.20. 
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Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Get Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or ifa subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL InstTRUcTOR at 50 cents each. 

We GuARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 
a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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Profitable Losses. 





The following good speech is nearly a 
verbal report of one heard at a temperance 
meeting: 

“T have been thinking since I came 
into the meeting to-night, about the 
losses I’ve met since I signed the total 
abstinence pledge. I tell you there isn’t 
a man in the society who has lost more 
by stopping drink than Ihave. Wait a 
bit until I tell you what I mean. There 
was a nice job of work to be done in the 
shop to-day, and the boss called for me. 

‘¢ ‘Give it to Law,’ said he. ‘He’s the 
best hand in the shop.’ 

‘Well, I told my wife at supper time, 
and she said: 

‘‘*Why, Laurie, he used to call you 
the worst. You’ve lost your bad name 
haven’t you?’ 

* ‘That’s a fact, wife,’ said I. ‘And it 
ain’t all I’ve lost in the last sixteen 

months either. I had poverty and 
wretchedness, and I lost them. I had 
an old ragged coat and a shockin’ bad 
hat, and some waterproof boots that let 
the wet out at the toes as fast as they 
took it in at the heel. I’ve lost them. 
I had a red face, a trembling hand, and 
a pair of shaky legs that gave me an 
awkward tumble now and then; I had a 
habit of cursing and swearing, and I’ve 
got rid of that. I had an aching head 
sometimes and a heavy heart and, worse 
than all the rest, a guilty conscience. 
Thank God, I’ve lost them all.’ 

“Then I told my wife what she had 
lost. 


*“*You’ve had an old ragged gown, 
Mary,’ said I. ‘And you had trouble 
and sorrow and a poor, wretched home, 
and plenty of heartaches, for you had 
a miserable drunkard. Mary, Mary, 
thank the Lord fur all you and I have 
lost since I signed the temperance 
pledge!’ ”’—Chase City Progress. 


——_——— +o 
The American Forests. 





The forests of America, says John Muir, 
however slighted by man, must have 
been a great delight to God; for they 
were the best He ever planted. The 
whole continent was a garden and it 
seemed to be favored from the beginning 
above all the other wild parks and 
gardens of the globe. To prepare the 
ground it was rolled and sifted in seas 
with infinite loving deliberation and 
forethought, lifted into the light, sub- 
merged and warmed over and over again, 
pressed and crumpled into folds and 
ridges, mountains and hills, subsoiled 
with heaving volcanic fires, ploughed 
and ground and sculptured into scenery 
and soil with glaciers and rivers—every 
feature growing and changing from 
beauty to beauty, higher and higher. 
And in the fulness of time it was planted 
in groves and belts, and the largest, most 
varied, most fruitful, and most broad, ex- 
uberant, mantling forests in the world. 
Bright seas made its border with wave 
embroidery and icebergs; magnificent 
deserts were outspread in the middle of 
it, mossy tundras on the north, savannas 





on the soutu, and blooming prairies and 





plains; while lakes and rivers shone 
through all the vast forests and openings 
alike, and happy beasts and birds gave 
delightful animation. Everywhere, ev- 
erywhere, over all the blessed continent, 
there was beauty and melody, and kind- 
ly, wholesome, foodful abundance. 
Isuppose we need not go mourning 
the buffalos. In the very nature of 
things they had to give place to better 
cattle, though the change might have 
been made without barbarous wicked- 
ness. Likewise many of nature’s five 
hundred kinds of wild trees had to make 
way for orchards and cornfields. In the 
settlement and civilization of the coun- 
try bread more than timber or beauty 
was wanted; and in the blindness of 
hunger the early settlers, claiming 
Heaven as their guide, regarded God’s 
trees as a larger kind of pernicious weed 
extremely hard to get rid of. Accord- 
ingly, with no eye to the future, these 
pious destroyers waged interminable 
forest wars, chips flew thick and fast, 
trees in their beauty fell crashing by 
millions, smashed to confusion, and the 
smoke of their burning has been rising 
to Heaven more than two hundred years. 
After the Atlantic coast from Maine to 


Georgia had been mostly cleared and | 


scorched into melancholy ruins, the 
overflowing multitude of bread and 
money seekers poured over the Alle- 
ghanies into the fertile middle west, 
spreading ruthless devastation ever wider 
and farther over the rich valley of the 
Mississippi and the vast shadowy pine 
region about the great lakes. Thence 
still westward the invading horde of 








of destroyers called settlers made its 
fiery way over the broad Rocky Moun- 
tains, felling and burning more fiercely 
than every, until at last it has reached 
the wild side of the continent, and en- 
tered the last of the great aboriginal 
forests on the shores of the Pacific.—At- 
lantic Monthly. 
+e 

What Can be Done With Salt. 





Salt puts out a fire in the chimney. 

Salt in whitewash makes it stick. 

Salt used in sweeping carpets keeps 
out the moths. 

Salt in solution inhaled cures a cold in 
the head. 

Salt on fresh ink stains will help to 
remove them. 

Salt as a gargie will cure soreness of 
the throat. 

Salt and soda are excellent for bee 
stings and spider bites. 

Salt and vinegar will remove stains 
from discolored teacups. 

Salt in the water is the best thing to 
clean willow-ware and matting. 

Salt on the fingers when cleaning 
fowls, meat or fish will prevent slipping. 

Salt in the oven under the baking tins 
will prevent their scorching on the bot- 
tom. 

Salt thrown on a coal fire when _ broil- 
ing steak will prevent blazing from the 
dripping fat. 

+ oe 

Chollie—I’ ve got an awfully bad cold 
in my head. - What’ll I do, Dawson? 
Dawson—Oh, let it alone. It'll die of 
enmnii. 
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THIS ORGAN 


Agents’ Price, $75. 








Comeearly. Don’t 


of goods. 


We sell on a 
filled same day as received 


house without a mark or scratch on it. 


fair dealing. Send to-day. 


ORGANS 


delay. No one can compete with us either in priceorquality / 
terms desircd. All cash orders © 
; Money returned immediately if — — 
you are not satisfied. We hereby agree to place the instru- 
ment you order, whether a Piano or Organ, right in your 
We take the entire 
responsibility ; you none whatever. Weare known the world 
over and have the very highest reputation for honesty and 


SPECIAL SALE! SPECIAL SALE! 





per 








The Big Factory Capacity 


Month 








PIANOS 
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and 21 inches wide. 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER ORGAN, PARLOR GEM 


Shown herewith. DESCRIPTION: CASE—solid walnut or oak, 
finely finished, hard polish, 71 inches high, 45 inches long, 
AcTION—grand, 21-tone combination, 
Contains 10 octaves of our celebrated GOLDEN TONED REEDS. 
All lovers of music say these reeds produce the sweetest tone they ever heard. 





TERMS 


All cash with order, only $33.90 
Ifshipped on 30 days’ trial 34.60 


On installments, the more paid down 
the lower the price. 


Stool 
and! 
Instructor 
Free. 
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to-day. We are bound to please you. 


The largest and most complete 
ns and Pianos 
ever published. If neitherofthe 
styles shown here suit you, send 





you until you say the piano is accepted. 





See that your letter is 
correctly addressed to 


; Mention Normal Instructor. 





Our Boudoir Piano {fs a full size, 714 octaves, with all the latest improvements. 
the best and mo,* lasting tone. We furnish the Boudoir in either mahogany or ebony. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 


WASHINGTON, WARREN CO., NEW JERSEY. 


EE HI PIANO a ge be from 
YOU S I ) u an agent for 


a cent less than $400.00. Our special price is $155.00 cash; including handsome 

hardwood piano chair, plush scarfs and piano instructor. Your money belongs to 

We want your testimonial to add to the 

thousands of others which we now have, We can —- 
Latest system of stringing an 


Well, you 
uld not 


get it by pleasing you. 
regulating, thus getting 
































, INCORPORATED 
THIS PIANO 
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Worth $400. 





No Agents. 
No Dealers. 
You get 
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The old reliable 


STEEL PENS... 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 

by none. Sample card, 26 different 

numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 


post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “26” card. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
45v Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


AIR BRUSH Air Brush Mfg, Co, 


Are making and selling 
the best art tool in use. 
— = pF mgt of = 
enabling th 
Za the best work aa 
MQ rather than to do cheap 
work. No studio com- 
plete without it. A good 


ART WorK.! thing, for, an amateur. 


AIR mig’ MFG. CO., 17 Nassau S8t., Rock- 
ford, L., 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. Itis the old- 
est Teachers’ Agency in the State. For full par 
ticularssend 2-cent stamp to Supt. P, V. PENNY- 
BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U. 8. A, 


Mason’s Schools Commercial Art 


—CORR ESPONDENCE COURSE,— 
Thorough and practical instruction in News- 
aper and Magazine illustrating, as well as for the 

Troneand and one purposes of trade, Man 
firms pay their designers from $3000 to $5000 a 
ear while thousands of smaller oe pay from 
1000 to $2500. There is to-day, rofession that 
offers equal ‘afecements to the ambit ous young man 
orwoman. Many persons have ideas that are worth 
money, could they but give them proper expression. 
Writers will double the value of their and Fed 
the same time greatly increase the chances of its 
early acceptance and publication. TEACHERS 
will be better able to interest pupils, and beside, will 
find delightful and To le recreation. Address 
the wo. D 

































fur$i,sent post-paid ; all dif- 
a ferent. vrei or catalogue 
wer miniatu 
BG other with large - = 
50 paid for 1783 Quarter Dollars. 

If you have any of these coins and they _cor- 
respond with description in Laemmel’s Coin 
Manual, we will gladly pay you prices adver- 
you have any coins described therein, we 
pay you theprices quoted. The LARMMEL 

+ 5 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
0040000000000000 


ashington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
novelties, fancy work, 
RT Con 
eehere are many other coins more valuable, 


(Ys? QUILT PATTERNS. 
400 styles; colored 
ae ay on ve be and os 
terns to piece by. Prices 10c. 
(fle i for 25¢c., 7 for 50c. 15 
a oh é <y¥ LADIES 
203 Pine,B. 71, St. ee 
$1,000 paid for 1804 Silver Dollars. 
100 paid for i783 Half Dollars. 
but it _ take up too much space to de- 
them. 

Laemmel’s Coin Manual gives you full 
particulars ng the value of old coins, and 
will be mim pope} you on receipt of 25c, and 1 4 

and Stereopticons fcr Schools and Colleges. 
Various sizes—all prices. Views illus every 
hase of school work. Every educator sh send 
for complete descriptive catalog—mailed free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 
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Three American Heroes. 
(A recitation for a little boy.) 


I. 

Great Christopher Columbus, 
How brave he was! to steer 

Across the broad Atlantic’s wave, 
And still to persevere 

In spite of all discouragement, 
Seeking an unknown shore; 

I’ll learn like him to persevere, 
And wisdom’s fields explore. 


IL. 

But greater was George Washington, 
Who even in his youth 

Was honored for his faithfulness 
And strict regard for truth; 

Of all Columbia’s patriot sons 
The noblest he, indeed; 

And like him I will try to be— 
True, both in word and deed. 


III. 
And there are other noble names 
Writ high on Glory’s page; 
Our country loves to honor them, 
And shall for many an age. 
Among them on the roll of fame 
And graved in lines of gold, 
The name of Abraham Lincoln 
Shall ever be enrolled. 





—Selected. 
en 


Making Trouble and Work for 
Others. 


Little selfishnesses are the dead flies 
that Solomon says spoil the apothecary’s 
ointment. They are like harsh notes 
which make discord in the sweet melody. 
Usually these little selfishnesses come 
from thoughtlessness. 

When Frank comes in from school, 
he flings his books on the sitting-room 
table, because he is in such a hurry to 
get his lunch before going out with the 
boys. 

Mary plays tennis all the afternoon, 
and stays on the ground so late that she 
only reaches the porch steps when the 
tea bell rings. She leaves her racquet 
on the porch chair for someone else to 





to-| put away, while she hurries in to the 


table, 

Dick’s muddy overshoes are left at the 
= | door, Florence’s best gloves are tossed 
on the mantel and forgotten, and even 
grave and dignified father sometimes 
drops his paper on the floor when he 
leaves the breakfast table. 

They all go their separate ways, for- 
getting, meanwhile, that some one else, 
some one whose back is just as easily 
tired as theirs—and what a pity it’s al- 
most always the mother’s !—must trot 
around after them and put these things 
in place. 

These careless folks do not realize how 
much trouble and work they give to 
other people. It would seem that their 
main maxim in life is to “take care of 
number one.’”’ Certainly many of their | as 
actions could not be sustained by the 
Golden Rule.—Christian Observer. 
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Young Maid—What is your idea of a 
model wifo? Old Bachelor—A dress- 





maker’s dummy, 





A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Makes Walking and work easy. 
Barone my of letters like — 


“ derf Mr ag one Nag gn § Sh cheep 
Jf am, wondertal mfort. Was miserable before using 


Brace — 

pains through abdomen, 

painful menstruation, consti- 

pation, poor circulation, stom- 

ach trouble, etc. I cannot begin 
say enough in praise 

thanks ton the Brace. All who 


races here 
Jan em. The 
inventor o ve a monu- 
ment, erected 0, mee 2 
nial. 
tad MRS. L. W. TRYON. 


Money refunded if Brace is 
not —— Send for full 
in formati: 





















Natural Body Brace Co., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
Ynvaluable toall women who stand or walk much. 
EN 
OLD BOOKS §E2P Stamp For 


A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Beautiful 7 sttpiy co. Secver Springs Ps: 
AUTHORS wo.ee3t ze" Best prem Indios stamp. 


Authors and Writers Union, Chariton, Ia. 
is one uered by using Golding’s ‘S, 
PARSING ¢- of Parsing. ” Just out. Simple 
easy. te a book to semere os only 10c (giver). 
ontes limited. Address PROF LDIN 
Miasield. Misgouri. 


for all or part of 
ome. xieasens 
ood pro- 

















work 
fits. E. S. Marvin, Supt., Dashester Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL Scmedty ta.cov. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Positions for pu- 
on Circulars and free lesson on “Stn 
ausser’s School of Shorthand, Dep. C, Tyrone,Pa. 


BOYS AND GIRLS ixspcre'stoments; ales 
handsome present toeach. Send name. No 
—_ ec <a N. I. Staynor & Co., Provi- 


FRANKLIN Loe Baye. Aram o 


: total cost $140 a yr, 
a y- sg DS. * nD. ,&c: catalog free: 
with plan to earn funds. Ww. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


PRESENTS FOR.THE LADIES. 


For one dime we will send you our story paper 8 
mos. and give free one case Fancy Perfume, two 
Pretty To 2 yards Fine "Torchon Lace, all post- 
paid. HERALD Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 

















A special lot of extra well-bred 
Angora Kittens ANGORA KITTENS in Black, 
ue, Buffand Brown, Highly 

recommended as beaittifal w ben 09 each. 
Freedom, Me, 


Teachers Wanted! 


We make a special tiation Northern Teach- 

ers in Southern Sc. bed ress, with stamp, 

the nearest office 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION® 
Atlanta, Ga. or Richmond, Va. 


phe icians, Ministers, 

all others inter- 

ested in pee rae 
r scie 


work, should write for eT of Contra ral 








University Consespentonce § School, giving courses 
aw Gots Cnty leading to degrees of B. 8.,M.8., 
Ph. B., Ph. D., , Ete. Also. @ special’ ‘course 


for ladies who wish .to qualify themselves . for 
positions as trained nurses or companions—places 
of honor and pl nad — oS Sraeeanes of this de- 


ent, 
— ALBERT MORCAN, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BRYANT BOOKLET ists, cru 
ae oO been = poems 
een River, The 
Death Naf te W the Wicsere, et ete., ag ’ Bound in artistic 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
portrait of the poet. Also numerous original illustra- 
tions scattered Senet © the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Bookl —! at oo. 
meveoumy low price of 10 Cents _per co 
—. and in order to furnisha highly sa sory 
ward and Gift Booklet at a Mereer 3 + Mi 
them at the low price of 50 ee per Nal 
and ee Cort. BUR Boren © en vopies 


Station 4, Jersey oxy, N. J. 








MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an tdea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHERE WITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education, ” has “the bea’ aty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent ag Srey | reays, “It’s 
“400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tior from every conceivable point of view. 
Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1, 00. 
iptive circular free. Schoo ition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(ZZ 








L. and BOWLING 
GREEN. BUSINESS ¢ COLL NOE. The great Nor- 
mal and Business Training Schools of the . pone. 
Be sure and mention course wanted. Catalogues 


and Journals Free—Write now—Catalogues and 
Journals Free. Cherry Bros, Bowling Green, Ky. 


CUBA 


IN WAR TIME 


BY. 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


“There have been nosuch contributions to Cuban 
war history as those furnished by Richard Harding 
Davis.” —Pittsbury Post. 

12mo. 144pp., $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 
by the publisher on receipt of price. 


R.H.RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Rose St., New York. 


sick HEADACHE 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of jabtimonias from grateful people who have 
noun cured. We send you the Medicine 

post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-day 
fddeos EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


Cir PROF. RICE’S E'S tie Teaching SYSTEM. 
tad veprdseae Ma easiadeaehs 
tT ih RICE NT Hote maine raBAs one eran aa ILLS, 


$75 or 
$100 Per Month 


Is not the greatest salary made these oppressive 
times, but when you are sure of this in one of the 
easiest and most delightful engagements in school 
work, for ladies ur gentlemen, you had better em- 
brace the opportunity, by calling on or addressing 


PROF. H. L. HOLT, 


Room No. 10, Draughon’s Business 
College, Lock Box 344, 


NASHVILLE, - = TENN. 


sl gal aWeek Eas).c eotiene A 





























trouble to make 
will be at how L~dhy +4 
, ws your any way. It will be for ~~ interess 
te today. ” You ca tively make $18 & 
waa ROYALE MANUFATURING C co 8,4 
If vou have superfi 


HAIR ON THE FAGE 


po pe Sen. new i 
ip without chemicals or ad 
Gorrespond ene ee Res cde in plainsealed ark iil, 
N. PERRY, Ae39 Box 93, Oak Park, tl 
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A Wish. 


If some good fairy were to come 
To me to-day and say : 
‘One wish I have to grant to thee— 
One wish. Come, say, what shall it be ? 
And have it while you may.”’ 


Dost think that I would ask for wealth, 
Or for unbounded fame ? 

Nay, riches would not charm me then, 

Nor power to wield a glorious pen 
Would be the boon I’d claim. 


But I would make this simple wish : 
That I might once more stand 
Back in the happy days of old 
With faith in the rainbow’s pot of gold 
And glad belief in Fairy Land ! 
—<S. E. Kiser in Cleveland Leader. 


=> 
A Little Bird Tells. 











Now isn’t it strange that our mothers 
Can find out all that we do? 
If a body does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true, 
They’ll look at you just a moment 
Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it, 
For a little bird tells. 


Now where that little bird comes from, 
Or where that little bird goes, 

If he’s covered with beautiful plumage, 
Or black as the king of the crows ; 

If his voice is as hoarse as a raven’s, 
Or clear as the ringing of bells, 

I know ..ot—but this I am sure of— 
A little bird tells. 


You may be in the depths of a closet, 
Where nobody sees but a mouse ; 
You may be all alone in the cellar, 

You may be on the top of the house ; 
You may be in the dark and the silence, 
Or out in the woods and the dells— 
No matter—wherever it happens, 

The little bird tells. 


And the only way that you may stop him 
Is just to be sure what to say— 

Sure of your words and your actions, 
Sure of your work and your play ; 

Be honest, be brave, and be kindly, 
Be gentle and loving as well, 

And then you can laugh at the stories 
All the birds in the country may tell. 

—Anon. 


—_+@aeo-——_ 
A Boy Who Worked Up. 


One day many years ago a bright boy 
found employment in a photograph gal- 
lery in Nashville, Tenn. His wages were 
small but he took good care of them, and 
in course of time he had saved up a snug 
little sum of money. One day a friend, 





by Dick, and it so fascinated him that 
he sat up all night studying it. He had 
never read anything which so filled him 
with delight. He determined to learn 
all that he could about the wonders of 
the heavens. He began thenceforth to 
read everything he could obtain relating 
to astronomy. j 
The next step was to buy a small spy- 
glass, and night after night he spent 
most of the hours on the roof of his 
house studying the stars. He secured, 
second-hand, the tube of a large spy- 
glass, into which he fitted an eye-piece, 
and sent to Philadelphia for an object 
glass. By-and-by he obtained a five- 
inch glass, which, as you know, is an 
instrument of considerable size. 
Meanwhile he worked faithfully in 
the shop of the photographer; but his 
nights brought him rare delighi, for he 
never wearied of tracing out the wonders 
and marvels of the worlds around us. 
With the aid of his large spy-glass he 
discovered two comets before they were 
seen by any of the professional astrono- 





less thrifty than he, came to him with a 
long face, and asked for a loan of money, | 
offering a book as security. Although | 
the other knew there was little prob- | 
ability of his ever being repaid, he 
could not refuse the request. 

‘Here is the money ; keep your book 
and repay me when you can.” 

The grateful lad went away in such 
haste that he left the book behind. The 
kind youth examined the volume with 








curiosity. It was a work on astronomy 


mers, whose superior instruments were 
continually scanning the heavens in 
search of the celestial wanderers. This 
exploit, you may well suppose, made the 
boy famous. He was invited by the 
professors in Vanderbilt University to 
go thither and see what he could do with 
their six-inch telescope. In the course 
of the following four years he discovered 
six comets. He was next engaged by 
the Lick Observatory. With the aid of 
its magnificent instrument he discovered 
eight comets, and last summer aston- 


ished the world by discovering the fifth 
satellite of Jupiter. He invented a rew 
method of photographing the nebule in 
the milky way, and has shown an origin- 
ality approaching genius in his work in 
star photography. 

Perhaps you have already guessed the 
name of this famous astronomer, which 
is Prof. E. E. Barnard, now in charge of 
the Yerkes Observatory of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and this is the story of how he 
worked up.—Chicago Record. 


—_——— +e 


Facts Not Generally Known. 





Other conditions being equal, total 
abstainers live fully one-third longer 
than users of alcoholic beverages. Based 
meee this well-known truth, a strong 
life insurance company has_been estab- 
lished in New York City. It was organ- 
ized some ten years ago, its incorporators 
foreseeing the great advantages that must 
accrue to acompany composed entirely 
of temperance people. ‘To-day the Am- 
erican Temperance Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation has over $8,000,000 of insurance 
in force and has paid half a million 
dollars to the families of its members. 
Total abstainers can obtain the ‘ pre- 
ferred ”’ rates of the above company by 
writing to E. 8S. Marvin, Superintendent, 
Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y., or 
to George E. Godward, Secretary, No, 
253 Broadway, New York. 

(We are acquainted with this company 
and can heartily endorse it and the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. —Ed.) 
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takes 


Teacher—When water becomes 
what is the great change that 





place? Pupil a change in price. 








Educational Foundations 


is a series of text-books in pedagogy, published month- 
ly, giving a systematic course of reading in 


History of Education 
Principles of Education 


Child Stud 





In Use in Every State 


for Teachers’ Meetings ; City, County and State Read- 
ing Circles ; Training Schools, and for individual study. 


Price, $1.00. Special terms to clubs. 


Payne’s Lectures on Education—Free 


to every subscriber tor 1897-98. 


Methods of Education 
School Hygiene 
Examination Questions 
Endorsed by Commissioner 
of Education W. T. Harris 
who is a contributor to the 
volume of 1897-98. 
contributors will be 
Dr. E. E. White 
Dr. E. R. Shaw 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert 
Prof. B. A. Hinsdale 
Prof. Arnoid Tompkins 
Dr. W. N. Hailmann 
Dr. F. E. Spaulding 


; Systems of Education 
: Educational Psychology 
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COLOR CHARTS 
IN NATURE STUDY: 


The Teachers’ Institute 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. 


The Primary School 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Each paper contains a fine chart with 
every issue. Six are by the new process of 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. . 
See our October Number for full list. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


15th we will send either INnstITUTE or 
PRIMARY ScHOOL one year, OuR TIMEs one 
year and a choice of our new magnifi- 
cent 22x28 Art Crayon portraits of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Washington, Lincoln, 
or All the Presidents on one sheet. 


and Margaret E. 


school course. 


cents. 
$1.25 before Dec. 


occasions. 


entertainment. 





SELIELLELLLEES 


every Primary Teacher. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Bancroft’s School Gymnastics. 
A course of Study in Physical Culture for eight years of the 
237 illustrations. 
teacher published. 
Kellogg’s Primary Recitations. 


Entirely new, 100 selections for all occasions. 


For 10 or 12 girls and a chorous. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Outlines for Primary and Kindergarten Classes 
in the Study of Nature and Related Subjects by E. Maud Cannell 


Wise. A delightful book. Will be helpful to 


162 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 


s The most complete guide for the 
Price, $1.50. 


Price, 25 cents, 


FIVE CHRISTIIAS BOOKS. 


Christmas Entertainment. 


New. Songs, Recitations in Costume, Action Pieces, 2 Christmas 
Acrostics, Tableaux 2 Fancy Drills, 3 Christmas Plays. 


Price, 25 


How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


For two years it has been the most popular book for these two 
For all grades, 132 pages. 


Price 25 cents. 
Christmas Star Drill. 


Will make a novel and brilliant 
Price 15 cents. 


A Visit from Mother Goose. 
A Christmas Play for from 12 to 24 primary pupils 
At the Court of King Winter. 


A Christmas Play for children of all ages. 


Price, 15 cts. 


Price, 15 cents, 





OUR TIPES 


school-room. 


is planned to give a clear idea of what is going on in the world from month to month. 
Every line may be read by pupils. 


It is pure, clean, bright, 


It is fitted for use in the 


suggestive. The important news 


only is given, not the murders, scandals, etc. A short time once a week should be set apart by the teacher for an exercise on Current Events. 
‘“‘Who has items of news?’ One pupil rises and gives-what he has selected, which is then discussed. This year we offer fine new portraits of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Washington, Lincoln, All the Presidents, Declaration of Independence, each 22x28 inches, finest ever made for less than $1.00 


each. Any one with Our Times, 40 cents ;“club of 2 to 10 each, °7 cents ; 11 to 50 each, 35 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Clubs 2 or over no premium, 25 cents each. 








Jeweiry to sell among ente, 
money and we send you 6 plated trble knives, 6 forks, 
6 tablespoons, 6 teaspoons, one silver plated butter 
knife, one sugar shell, one pepper and one silver 
plated salt shaker, or keep the money insteaa 
of the 28 pieces of 
By sending, you agree 
demand. 

we wout send, “Address, Dept.’ 25, N. ¥. T. Co. 
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to your height, by wearing the ‘““New Ventilated In- 
step Lifts” in your Shoes, and thereby gain in per 
sonal appearance, insure comfort in walking, and se- 
cure a graceful and arched instep. Made of perforated 
cork covered with leather, weighs less than an ounce, 
forms smooth, elastic heel cushion. —— in., 
25c.; % in. , B5C.5 lin.,45c. Men’s, ¥ in., 30c. in. 
40c.; iin., 50c. All shoe stores, or send to Git ert 
& Williamson Co., 71 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 





BEAU tiful neck, faceand arms, Don’t pay 50c.but 

send 10c. for sealed p’kage, to make your skin soft 
and white, and cure pimples, freckles, moth, wrink- 
les,etc. Warranted. F. R. BIRD, B-8, Arlington, Mass. 


AMATEUR .*. THEATRICALS. 
XM AS New Catalogue free. PLAYS 
DeWITT, Rose St., New York. 
$6.00 Vapor | Bath and $3.00 Cash Both Free for 


one hour’s w Never fails on Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney Trouble or Obesity. STAR BATH CO., Chicago. 


ay, 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
Uh N Quilt4sq. yds, 50c. Imuxnes Pac«., with 
Mtr 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, Nd 


ALL ABOUT eos 
ont roe ten ANNI 9 
A large 3 oe Ar 
Bride and Parents, with satrap ger ry bam a] 
Baniplon of Wedding Invitations. [dclivered te, yes? 100 fer 
Azacuncoments ond a Nisiting Conds a D for $2. 


sent prepaid fo! wz or 
Peorla Printing 1 + Stationery rn Peorla. LL 


TALKING MACHINES. 


They laugh, talk and —# equal to a $100 
Phonograph. Price of machines complete to 


agents on ents wanted everywhere. 
Address, Talking Machine Co., Syracuse, N, Y. 


$5.00 Turkish Bath for $1.98. and pre 


scriptions free. One agent sold seventy in four 
days. Money refunded if it fails on 
tism or Kidney Troubles. 6000 so: 

STAR BATH CO., Chicago. 

































Send 10cts, for names and addresses of the cheapest 
houses on earth; where to get 40 lbs, the best gran- 
ulated sugar for $1.00; where to get 1,000 envelopes, 
No. 6, free, with your name and business printed on. 
I will forfeit $100 if they fail. Address, W. M. Bow- 
DEN, Moreland, Ark. 





Agents, Fine liquid perfumes, etc. Big profits, Ex. 
Pd. Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17,Sta.L, New York. 








i THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 
HAVE EARNED A BICYCLE 
You can do it easily and 
p voy Send name end ad- 
ress On postal for particu- 
lars to Bie cycle Gum Co., 
52 Dearborn Street, Chicag 











AGENTS WANTED! 


You can make money, lessen your labor, and bene- 
fit your pupils by introduci ing the Zanerian Compend- 
fum of Business Penmanship in your school. Its 
superiority as a system of instruction for writing 
classes is acknowledged wherever it has been tried. 
Write at once for special rates to teachers. 

Rowland & Rogers, Publishers, 
Y. M. C. A. Building. Columbus, Ohio. 


Premier Face Wash and Wrinkleine, 


The United States Health Report says, without so- 
licitation: ‘Having familiarized ourselves with the 
__ value of this specific, we would make known 

ts merits aud call the attention of the trade to the 
desirability of placing it upon their shelves. We find 
it pure, simple and harmless; while it is healing, ef- 
fective and beautifying, and is the ~~ prepar tion 
that will keep the skin beautiful and remove all 
blemishes.” $1.00.__ Also bronse tonic, wash for grey 
hair. Miriam May Siddons, 127 Fifth Ave., 
New York. P. O. Box 2292, 


FREE‘A‘REAL DIAMOND RING 


We mail a lotof Gold Plated 
Jewelry to sell among iriends. 
When sold, Te u send money and we 

iamondand genuine 

emi) ng, (ra Gold Plated Watch and Chain, 
or oth hail the money instead of a present. By se-d- 
ing you agree to payor return jewelry on demand, 
No goods sent minors. Write your name, Mr.. Missor 
Mrs, or Wecannotsend. Aud’s, Dept 13, N.¥.1.CO., 























Your 


ma MONEY 
ot of old plated 
When sol send 







full regular size tableware, 
to pay oF re return jewelry on 
e. 


rite your nam Miss, or Mrs, or 


Embossed in Gold. 





To buy and reproduce famoxs paintin 
involves an expenditure that could hardly 
be borne unless, as in the case of T: THE 
Youtn’s Companion, the enterprise is 
sustained by the approval of more than 
five hundred thousand subscribers. THE 
Companion’s Souvenir Calendar for 1898, 
a series of chaming figure-pieces, faithfully 
copied in colors and embossed in gold, is 
recognized as one of the richestand most 
costly examples of this form of art. Yet 
every new subscriber receives it without 
additional charge. Moreover, the paper 
is sent free to new subscribers every week 
from the time the subscription is received 
until January, 1898, and then fora full 
year to January, 1899. 

The fetoer: oie rice of THe CoMPANION, 
$1.75 a year, A the character of its con- 
tents, make it a paper for every house- 
hold. Exceptional attractions are prom- 
ised for the -two numbers to be issued 
during 1898. The Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, a Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Lillian Nordica, J ohn Bur- 
roughs, W B. Howells and Max O’Rell 
are prominent in the long list of eminent 
contributors named in THE CoMPANION’s 





announcement, which will be sent free 
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Here’s something worthy of your time and attention. You get valu- 
able information in the search and a splendid money reward for your 
success. Americans should be posted on American history. 


ANSWER THESE FIVE QUESTIONS: 
1. Who was President of the United States at the time of each of the wars ? 
2. What were the causes that led to the ultimate defeat of the British 


in our Revolutionary war? ‘ 
3. Which Presidents were re-elected to office ? & 
4. Which Presidents held office after the expiration of their terms as 


Presidents ? 
5. What Presidents died in office ? 


To the person giving t he best correct answers to the entire five questions we will give $10a, 

For the two second best correct answers to the entire five questions we Sa give each $10, 

For the five best correct answers to single questions we will give each § 

To the ten next best correct answers to single questions we will give nS, $2. 

To the thirty-five next best correct answers to single questions we will give each $1, 

hose who answer all the questions will stand as good a chance for single-question prizes as those that 
answer only one or two questions. 

The object of this effort is to increase the circulation of Comfort, a paper of great interest to the family and 
fireside, and which has devoted a great deal of space to the discussion of topics that appeal to the patriotism of our 
people, We want to instil a knowledge of history, and to promote the circulation of this great paper, and therefore 
we make these conditions: 

If you answer the entire five questions: with your answers you must send twenty-five cents, the special 
for one year’s subscription to Comfort. by answer three questions, send fifteen cents for a six-months sub: 
scription. Ifyou answer one question, sen son cents to pay for three months’ subscription, The money is 
entirely in payment of subscription to the paper, Use no more than fifty words in or a single question. 

e awards will be made by a persons well versed in American history. The 





contest closes the first day of February, and the anmes of the successful contestants will be printed in the issue of 
Comfort next issued, Address COMFORT, Box 903, Augusta, Me. 








to anyone addressing 
HE YoutH’s CoMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Po 

Nicknames and Pseudonyms of Promi- 
nent People. This is a handily arranged little 
book containing some twenty-five hundred names 
as described in its title, together with a supple- 
ment giving nicknames of cities and countries. 
It is compiled by Mrs. Fannie Parmelee Deane of 
Holyoke, Mass., and seems to cover the ground 
very thoroughly. <A book of reference of thissort 
is valuable for teachers, and they can find many 
ways to make interesting use of the information 
it contains. (O. R. PARMELEE, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. In heavy paper covers, 25 cts.) 

Ceesar’s Gallic War, THE SECOND Book, 
edited by Wm. Collar for the use of schools. The 
editor inclines to the opinion that whether two 
books or more of the “Gallic War” are read, it is 
best to begin with the second, asthe story pos- 
sesses dramatic interest and it is shortest and eas- 
iest. In this volume, sub-headingsin English aid 
in an understanding of the story, as do also maps 
and charts. (GINN & Co., Boston, cloth 96 pp.) 
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Stories of Insect Life, by Clarence Moores 
Weed. This little volume givesin attractive form 
facts concerning the development and life of 
many of the most familiar members of the insect 
family. There is enough of the strange and won- 
derful connected with their existence to make 
even a study of these so-called pests highly inter- 
esting. The illustrations are clearly explanatory 
of the text, and the stories are told ina manner 
equally interesting to young or old readers. (GINN 
& Co., Boston. Board covers, 54 pp.) 
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ae —— Plate 

tod? Oise. valuavle service given Fives Sever: person answering this 
edeiitiabnias who sell our Remedies. We eden’ ask you to one 
cent, If you will agree to sell omeng Fenn ath ae only 3 boxes of our 
Positive Corn Cure & 3 boxes of our Pills at 25 cts. per box. & 
promise to return us the money for them or ad our s.if you can't 
sell. Write to-day & we will send you the Remedies at once. And we will 





send absolutely free a complete set of our Silver Plated table ware as dese 
cribed above when yy sendus the money. This is an extraordin offer 


to quickly pat = medies within reach of all & we tee the Knives, 
Mai Forks, — Spoons & Tea Spoons we give for selling our Remedies to beexactly as we 
‘claim. A PARILLA DRUG O0O., 25 Third Ave., New York City. 





Order at once ! 


Nearly 200,000 Teachers 


have purchased Craig’s Question Book. Most of them have paid $1.64 for it. Any teacher can now get it 
from us, together with Norma Instructor one year, foronly 98 cents. A word to the wise should be sufficent ! 


The offer is limited to Jan. 15th ! 


Address the publishers of this paper. 





The Lawton Simplex Printers: 


It my ad simplest and cheapest process ever invent- 
ts work is an exact fac-simile of ordinary writ- 
ing. costar can be reproduced in several colors at 
one printi One hundred copies of the original can 
be produ: ‘In twenty minutes. Copies of examin- 
ation questions ; the words of a song; problems for 
the class ; Ley -- rograms of school exercises } any kind of 
work can be duplicated on this rinter. Send for 
), price-list, samples of work, etc. k out for imita, 
‘, tions. Make sure that you ‘get the “Lawton Printer.” 
‘ Take no other if you want a perfect one. 
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LAWTON & Co.., 


20 Vesey St., New York; 101 Lake St., Chicago, Ill., or, 132 California St., San Francisco. 
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GREATEST LABOR SAVING DEVICE : : 
OF THE AGE FOR TEACHERS, 


The [ost Reliable, 
Cleanest and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process 
In Existence. 
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EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER. 


Limited to December 31. 
Until Dec, 31, 1897, a first 
payment of only $1.00 will se- 
cure immediate ey ree of the 
complete set of six large vol- 
umes of this new and unap- 
proachable modern refer- 
ence library. You will have 
10 days in which to make a 
critical examination; if 
$ the work is not exactly as 
3 rep ger ge you on return 
eset, and your firs -—" 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
he illingly assume this risk, m.., 
ng that = will be surprised 
aaa delighted with your won- 
derful bargain, and will promptly 
and = gd _— - small sub- 
sequent monthly payments. 
$ The Risk is Ours; the 
Benefit Yours. ; 





handling. The price will be advanced as heretofore announced, 

but during the next few weeks doubting end hesitating ers 
who failed to embrace our last month’s liberal offer, but who 
have since learned its great value, may still secure this latest, 


f all general reference libraries, 


it to their friends. A second superb edition is now on press. 
Tite is will be bound in six volumes for ter convenience in 
greatest and most use: 


The American Educator 


st shouts one-third regu Brice, — upon first payment of only ¢ 
mand. think ork w nw grag = general ——= 
peat he ically begun ~ finish 
ng 

















;ap 
TE reese the latest in print; a biographical compendium of the very people = 


‘One Dollar Does It! 


The entire first edition of the American Educator was ¢ 
sold before the date of its publication. Several thousand prompt § 
buyers are now enjoying —— of this test of all. refer- 

ulations and other Statistics ior 1897, and beautiful colored maps of every State and country on he 
globe. Five indispensable reference works for one-third. the price of one, jan 
every line, from A to Z, as fresh and newsy as your morning paper. That’s our proposition in a nutshell. 


ence works—the onl y up-to-date—se- 
cured at less than one ind v wale; and they are recommending 

Remember, this most remarkable new 
work isa 





Library of Universal Knowledge 
presenting the combined wisdom of the 200 
eminent scientists and specialists who com- 
prise its unequaled editorial staff. Itisalsoa 

Comprehensive Encyclepedia 

of all the arts and sciences; of recent inven- 
tions and discoveries; of literature and his- 
tory; of mechanics, physics, law, agricul- 
ture, electrical science, and the thousand 
other topics of to-day which the busy 

ler can grasp only in epitome, as here 
presented. It isa complete 

Biographical Library 
of some 15,000 Lm moray life histories, in- 
cluding those of living men whom you 
must know about; with 200 superb tull- 
page portraits, newly-engraved on wood ata 
cost of nearly $15,000, and itivelv the fin- 
est in existence. Then it is a new 
Dictionary 
of the English language, with lucid defi- 
nitions and pronunciations, embracing many 
later words of 1896-97, words which the — 
U P 10 D ATE dictionaries necessarily omit. It is also 
4897 Gazetteer of 1897 
is a full generation later than any other 
; gazetteer in print ; it includes some 30,000 special reports received since January 1 fro erno) 
mayors, consuls, éte., all over the globe. Asan at » ihe eieasrih 
Atlas of the World 

There are special charts—as of the Yukon region and the Klon- 
a! routes; 72 superb colored maps (double and single page) showing every foot of territory on the 
g) ; Special maps of Hawaii, the Balkan States, Venezuela, etc., engraved within the last sixty days. 


Best Edited, Best Mapped, Most Practically Useful Encyclopedia-- 
"the only one up-to-date. 


Until December 31 


an initial payment of ouly $1.00 secures the set 
at about one-third the regular price. 


That’s Our Way of Advertising, 


YOU NEED THIS WORK THOUGH YOU 
HAVE A DOZEN OLDER ONES. 


No other reference work on earth will tell you 
how to fertalize the soil by electricity; how to pho- 
en ih in three colors; how to pitch a “curved” 

ow to reach the Klondike most directly, and 
where to dig; how to destroy agricultural insect 
pests, above ground and in the soil; the very latest 
developments in meteorology, bacteriology, as- 
tronomy, agricultural chemistry, etc.; what Edi- 
son, Tesla, and the other great electricians have 











it is years ahead of all competitors. 


Made by Americans for Americans 


during the t eighteen months, and at a 
cost exceeding $250,000. It comprises the 
condensed wh om of 200 eminent scientists 
» and specialists. It is fresh and brilliant from 
AtoZ. There is no other book in its class. 


Send To-Day for Sample Pages 


} so that you may have time to see exactly 
‘ what you’ re getting. 


3 six IMMENSE QUARTO-VOLUMES 


65,000 Encyclo ic Articles 
15,000 Biographical Sketches 
75,000 Geographical References 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter 
4,000 mal Illustrations 





to.date. 





discovered in 1897; how microbes ge and $ 500 Designs in Brilliant Colors 
ripen.cheese; in short, evérything want to $ Rasy Superb Full-Page Portraits 
know—in clear, concise language, an Tight up- $ 72 Magnificent Colored yes alle 

q 
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The American Educator, second edition, is now on press and a0 S 
ne approaching completion; six large quarto volumes, nearly 4,000 
pages in all, with more than 4,000 illustrations in monotone and brilliant colors, 200 superb full- “tno N 
wood-cut portraits, 72 pages of new colored maps. The regular prices are: Cloth 1, $35.00 aset ; Half 
Russia Leather, $45.00 a set. In accordance with our original and well-known method of advertis- 
ing and popularizing a new publication, a pees of this second edition will be distributed at 
less than actual cost, in order to secure immediate introduction and speedy popularity. 
Send your order at once and you will receive one of these introductory sets at a fraction of its actual 
value, and on a first payment of only $1.00, with privilege of ten days’ examination. All we ask 
for this concession is that you shall show the work to your friends. 
HOW T0 ORDER Send $1.00 and the complete set ofsix volumes will be sent immediately 
on a Thereafter send 82, 4 & month for 6 months, ifcloth style 
is selected, making a total pyament of 13.00 f ‘or the $35.00 set; if you select the Halt Russia 
binding (w hich we strongly recommend), scnd $2.50 a month instead of $2.00, making a total of 
$16.00 for the $45.00 set. Transportation charges to be paid by purchaser. Books guaranteed 
as represented, or money refunded if returned in ten days. We refer to any bank or 
newspaper in Philadeiphia. Book of sample pages free for 2c. stamp. 


Syndicate Publishing Co., 


(Dept. 21) 234-236 S. Eighth St., tt ici he Pa. 


$6: 1 O00 R=. for epee om Se a 


HYPHOTISM Original Method—Will grat 


every wish. Illustrated Book 10c, 
Address HUNTER PUB. CO., Dept. 18 (Holyoke, Sey 
Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack. | 


READ THIS OFFER 

















GET RICH! 


Fortu be mad 
in Stocks. NoTik, Seed 10 oe 
WILCOX & COMPANY, Brokers, 

29 Broadway, New York. 




















Standard Literature Series. These books 
have been brought out forsupplementary reading 
in grammar grades, and mark anew and notable 
line in the preparation of literature for schools. 
Great works of fiction and poetry have been taken 
and presented eitherin complete form or abridged 
as the extent of the work or other points may de- 
mand. Where abridgment has been necessary it 
has been most carefully done, tedious details and 
‘| questionable incidents and allusions being cut 
out, but the complete story left in the exact lan- 
guage of the author. Notes explaining historical 
and classical allusions are given, so that the pupil 
will have no difficulty in understanding fully 
what he reads. Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
Union College, hassupplied several numbers with 
introductory and critical notes. The plan con- 
templates furnishing historical novels, covering 
the entire period of English history, the history 
of France from Louis XIV, and the history of the 
United States asfar as possible. These will be 
accompanied by historical sketches and maps, 
making them especially valuable. Twenty-six 
volumes of the series are already issued, includ- 
ing: Cooper’s ‘‘Spy,’’ ‘“Pilot’’ and ‘Deerslayer”; 
Scott’s “‘Rob Roy,” ‘Kenilworth,’ “Ivanhoe” 
and “Lady of the Lake’; Irving’s “‘Alhambra,” 
“Sketch-Book” and ‘Knickerbocker Stories’’; 
Dickens’ ‘‘Christmas Stories,” ‘‘Little Nell” and 
“Paul Dombey”’; Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden” and 
other poems; Byron’s ‘Prisoner of Chillon” and 
other poems; Bulwer’s “Harold”? and Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels”; Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told 
Tales,” ‘Wonder-Book” and ‘Snow-Image’’; 
Hugo’s “Ninety-Three’’; Dana’s ‘‘Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast,’ and Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline’”’; 
De Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” illustrated, and 
“Poems of Knightly Adventure,” from Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Macaulay and Lowell, (UNI- 
VERSITY PUBLISHING Co., New York and New 
Orleans, paper 1214 and 20 cents; cloth, 20 and 30 
cents.) 

Science Readers, by Vincent T. Murche, re- 
vised and adapted for use in sohools, with a 
preface by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph. D., of the 
Philadelphia Normal School. In this series a vast 
amount of interesting and valuable information 
of.a scientific sort is given, and in familiar narra- 
tive form, which will surely hold the attention of 
the pupils. Books I, II, and III are adapted to 
pupils in their third or fourth years of school 
work, while Books IV, V and VI are suitable for 
grammar grades. The lessons are progressive, 
each one of the series being built on the facts 
taught in the previous lesson. The books have 
numerous illustrations, and afford material for 
many simple experiments, such as can be given 
in any school, and the subject matteris exactly 
the science which should be taught in the elemen- 
tary schools. (THE MACMILLAN Co., New York. 
Cloth, small volume 25c., large 40c.) 

Outlines in Civil Government. We take 
pleasure in announcing the appearance this 
month of a new work with this title, by one of 
the leading contributors to the InsTRucTOR, Mr. 
Chas H. Peters of St. Paul, Ohio. Mr. Peters has 
been connected with the columns of the INstruc- 
tor for over four years and we feel that his work 
recommends itself. Much time and labor have 
been used in preparing this work which is surely 
deserving of the public’s attention and patronage. 
The work is advertised on page 36. 

Training of the Child Voice, by Francis E. 
Howard, author of ‘The Child Voice in Singing.” 
The present book gives concise directions in the 
matter of voice management and is intended for 
teachers who include the teaching of vocal music 
in their duties (cloth 30c). Book II of the Knick- 
erbocker Series of ScHOOL Sonas, edited by Mr. 
Howard, is also at hand. This collection has 
twenty-three two-partsongs of moderate difficulty 
for pupils of intermediategrades. Theseare to be 
used to supplement the songs and exercisesof the 
regular music text-book very much assupplemen- 
tary reading matter is employed in teaching read- 
ing. Paper 25c. (NOVELLo, EwEr & Co., New 








Ladies’ Supply Co., $118 Forest Ave.,Chicage 


WOMEN intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 
— | 


York.) 


WOMEN! DON'T WAIT. 


If You Have Any of These Sympe 
toms Act at Once. 








Do you know the reason why you will 
go to the hospital, my poor friend? 

Because you have allowed yourself 
to go from bad to worse. You did not 
know that that heat, swelling and ten- 
derness in your left side were all signs 
of congestion of the ovary. 

Any intelligent woman could have 
told you that congestion is fatal to the 
uterine 
system, 
and that 






danger. Now o , 
you will have 

to undergo the operation of ovariotomy, 
the cutting out of the ovary. 

Yes, you will recover, at least I hope 
you will; but you will never be quite 
the same woman again. Congestion of 
the ovaries is fatal to health. If you 
have any such symptoms be advised 
in time; take a medicine of specific 
powers! You can find none better 
than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, prepared especially to meet 
the needs of woman’s sexual system. 
You can getit at any good druggist’s. 

Following we publish a letter from 
2 woman in Milwaukee, which relates 
how she was cured of ovarian trouble: 
‘‘ Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—I suffered with 
congestion of the ovaries and inflamma- 
tion of the womb. Ihad been troubled 
with suppressed and painful menstrua- 
tion from a girl. The doctors told me 
the ovaries would have to be removed. 
I took treatment two years to escape 
an operation, but still remained in mis- 
erable health in both body and mind, ex- 
pecting to part with my reason each 
comingmonth. After using one bottle 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and a package of Sanative Wash 
Iwasvery much relieved. I continued 
to use your remedies until cured, The 
last nine months have been passed in 
perfect good health. This, know, lowe 
entirely to the Vegetable Compound. 
My gratitude is great, indeed, to the 
one towhom so many women owe their 
health and happiness.”—Mrs. F. M. 
Knapp, 563 Wentworth Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 








Send ona Postal Card your Post 
Otlice and County address and we 
mailalot of Gold Plated Jew- 
elry to sellamong friends. When 
sold you send our money an 4 
we mall ageurs inding Gold 
Plat » fine_ time- keeping 
Watch, ora Real Gold Gen- 
uine Diamond Ring or &® 
German Orchestrion Mu- 
. gic Box, or you can kee phalf 
the money instead of a presen’ 
By sending you agreeto pay for 
or return jewelry on aemand. 
No goods sent to minors. Write 
your name, Mr., Miss or Mrs., 
cannot seud, Address, 
Departmet 23, N. ¥. T. Cow 
Bo E. 116th Street, New York. 





Would Call the particular attention of our 
W readers to the advertisement in this issue of 
The Art Penmanship Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. No one should miss this opportunity. 
Write to them 
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LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, 

Taught by Mail. Also Higher Al- 
ra, . 

logy, Chemistry, Solid Geometry, 

m Literature, Rhetoric, anges 

nate and Pedagogical rses 


Astronomy, 


leading to degrees. 12 Teachers— 
thorough work—helpful bibl h- 
les. Tuition low. 1000 enrolled last 
ear. When writing for free cata- 
ogue state subjects desired. 
im Na’ Correspondence Normal, 
LW. A. Stevenson, Ph.B. A. M. Prin., 
FENTON, MICH, 











A Dictionary 
e e Without Money. 


A Standard or a Webster's International Dic- 
tionary will be sent free of cost to a. rson 
who will do a limited amount of agreeable and 
instructive work in his or her locality. Other 
valuable educational works also offered. For 
ages | apply to the Cree Court Publishing 

+» 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


..A PATIPHLET.. 
i! “Easy, Healthy, é 


Shapely Feet.” @_ 
H A Bunion sent for 2-cent stamp. C8Fed 
: FOOT REMEDY CO., CHICAGO. 


, We start you in business with- 

, out capital; something used in 

rr sae. A great chance 

for any man willing to work. A. NIELEN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








; 
: 











BEAUS: neck,face anderms. Don’t pay 50c. but 
A send 10c. for sealed p’ kage to make yourskin 
i softand white,and cure pimples, freckles, moth, wrin- 

kles,&c. Warranted. F. R. Brrp,B8, Arlington, Mass. 





ing business, and who want to engage in agency 
work fer the money in it, are invited to write 
OXELIC, 660 E 142nd. St., New York, 


what The Chicago Household Guest has 
to offer in the October INSTRUCTOR. . 


SEE 
M 


fists disgusted with jimcracks and mean- 








easily learned at home. You can con- 
trol others and compel them to think, 
A feei Santen Sainte 





— HYPNOTISM=22= == 


We will send our large,profusely illustrated TREATISE absolutely F REE, with 
circulars, jals and full p J. E. Leighton Co., Jackson, Mich. 


KLONDYKE NUGGETS. 


Aluminum Bronze, heavily plated lOc | 
with PURE GOLD, mounted on safety shank, 
makes a valued gift. Order atonce before they are all gone, 
our stock is limited. Price 10c. each postpaid, with our cat- 
8. 8 for S5c. BY. 

. 


: al £3,000 specialtie 
hf, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortland 8t., Dept. No. 67, 





















This unique and beautiful SCARF 
PIN is an exact imitation of the 





We mail vou _a lot of 
Gold Plated Jewelry 
to sell among friends, 
when sold, you send 
money and we mail a 
stem - winding, Gold 
Plated onenfaceWatch 


and Chain, or you keep 
half the money instead 

of watch. Bysending you 

agree to pay for or return 

jewelry on demand. No 

goods sent minors, Write BY 
your name, Mr., Missor & 
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Home Games Almost Given Away 


: 





’ A Toy manufacturer being compelled to raise a certain 
@mount of money sold us 16,000 sets of games for almost 
nothing. We have combined the sets with a threemonths 
gubaeription to MopERN Sroriss (a family story paper) 
for 1S cents. Don't miss this chance—worth many 
esthemoney, SEE WHAT WOU GET. 
set of dominoes 2 game fortune 
checker board and men I pd forfeits 
& game of Authors «s — 2 Magis Seen 
n pack eo ‘VO’ ant 
me Fox and Geese 1 om shadow Buff 


2 
Ai Parlor Games I game Tableux 
2 game Nine Men Merris 1 game Pantomines 
275 select Autegraph Album Verses, How to Tella Pere 
son's Age. A System by siten zoe can write to another 
nand ne onecan read it withoutthe key. 50 charm- 
Couundrums with answers. All the above sent 
urely packed with a three month’s triai subscription 
Mepers Srokizs for 15 cents, This offeris mad 
simply te introduce our paper believing all who getit 


MODERN STORIES PUB, GOwj)() Nassau St, New York 










Euthanasia. 





[The following touching and beautiful 
verses were written some months before 
the author’s death, which occurred at 
Baltimore last spring. ] 

With the faces the dearest in sight, 

With a kiss on the lips I love best, 

To whisper a tender ‘‘ Good-night,” 

And pass to my pillow of rest. 


To kneel, all my service complete, 

All duties accomplished, and then 
To finish my orisons sweet, 

With a trustful and joyous “Amen.” 


And softly, when slumber was deep, 
Unwarned by a shadow before, 
On a halcyon pillow of sleep, 
To float to the Thitherward shore. 


Without a farewell or tear, 

A sob or a flutter or breath ; 
Unharmed by the phantom of fear, 

To glide through the darkness of death. 


Just so would I choose to depart, 
Just so let the summons be given ; 
A quiver, a pause of the heart, 
A vision of angels—then Heaven ! 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


+o 
A Clever and Amusing Book. 








A very interesting and amusing book 
is being sent out to teachers, free of 
charge, by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

It contains some extracts from the 
“History of a Lead Pencil,” published 
by the Dixon Company some time ago; 
the difference anatomically and physi- 
ologically between cows and horses, 
which every teacher who has spent a 
summer in the country will recognize, 
but which not one teacher in 10,000 could 
tell off-hand. 

Besides this there are some beautiful 
answers by a Persian pupil, some test 
sentences that will require a very glib 
tongue to repeat, witty anecdotes, some 
mathematical curiosities, and the art of 
making ‘‘magic squares,” which so 
greatly interest that ‘‘ model of practical 
wisdom,’’Dr, Franklin. The little volume 
ends with : 

WHAT IS LIFE? 
A dainty kiss, a little hug, 
To the Parson’s then skedaddle; 
For food and raiment then to tug, 
Then o’er the Styx to paddle. 

The illustrations in the little brochure 
are also of interest to all pencil: users, 
and any teacher who sends for it will be 
well repaid. 





++ 

Claude—I would not marry a girl who 
is not self-sacrificing. Marie—The girl 
who marries you will be. 

She—There is a new ice box advertised 
in which a person can keep everything. 
He—I’ll get one, and see if it will help 
you to keep your temper, dear. 

Office Boy—Der two fellers want to see 
you. One of ’em’s got a gas bill an’ da 
udder’s got a ’riginal pome.’’? Editor— 
Bring in the man with the gas bill. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an Hast Incia m ionary the form- 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 





also a paere and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Havi tested its | 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, | 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send | 
free of charge to all who wish it, this receipte, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and usi 
with stamp, naming this 


. Sent by mail, by addressing, | 





paper. W. A. Ni » | 
paper. aby 


820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
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Avent» we A Hoosier In Honduras, 


Different from other books, but delightful and in 
structive, ers Can eatn many extra dollars 
showing this work during leisure moments—while its 


rice p it within the reach ofall. Paper edition 
5 cts., cloth $1.50. Beautifully illustrated. Write 
for terms. Dorado 
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- Co. : 
ere Tatanapolis, Ind. 
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¢ plete. All highest grade goods at low prices. } | ¥; for School fo 

; JAS. H. SMITH & CO., 21% Pla ¢ my descriptive list. Hanotp Roor- § 

5 K, S18 Wane Ave., Chicago. 21 BACH, Theatrical Bookseller, 132 % 
Manufacturets, Iinporters abd Trade Agents. 21% |” Nassan Street. New York City. 





.00 for CORRECT 
== ANSWERS! 


Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States fotir times a8 much figney is expended for edrieation as for the 
fhilitary. Brain is better than brawn. By our eduéatio facilities we have become @ great 
tion. e, the publishers of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 
one much toward tbe cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
Gisplay your knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little stady. 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
We expect by [his comipetition of brains to extend the circulation of Womans World and 
Jenness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising in our columns. By this plat of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of Ps, pianos, medicines, books, ing wders, 
lewelry, etc., we shall add Lf ae ingpate a year to our income, and with this mathemat ical deduce 
ion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable “‘ missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


ere are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have been omitted 

and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank spaces and get the 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography, and history. e@ want you to 
spell out as many words ag you can, then send to us with 25 cents to pay for a three months’ 
ubscription to WoMAN’s WorRLD. For correct lists We shall exe 200,00 in cash. 
f more than one pane sends a full, correct list, the money will bé aw: te fitty best lists 
in appearance. , if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the r of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2 by. 
ing careful to send a correct list you have an copccunts of the $200.00 cash awa 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference. All have equal opportunity 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be houestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 
bestudiedout. Im making your list of answers, be cure to give ¢he namber of each word 3 











1. — R A-|- 4 country of South 16. B-§ M--K A noted ruler. 
2-A-|-|- Mamont sholergent tety 17. -—6§ T Q —| — Another noted ruler. 
3: M-D--E--A-E-~ Acco. | 18. P—R-U-A— Country of Europe. 
4. —-M-—-0 — A large river. 19. A-S8T-A-[-— A big istand. 
& T-A--§ Woerkom sire | 20. M—-—1N— E— Name of the mont, 
6. §--AN-A- A city tn one of the | gr, T-—A—_ Oneot the United States. 
9. H-----X A city of Canada, 22. J-F--R--W Qnce President of 
8 N-A-A-A Noted for display of | 25. _ [J ——fM a large lake. ” 
9. ~ E--E--E- Oneot the United | 24 ££ §— A noted poet. 
10.-A-R]- A city of Spain. 25. C—-R-A 4 ‘reign country, same 
11. H-V--A A city on » well known | 26. B-R-—-() 4 large island. 
12. §-M-E- Arrill known gid fort | a7. W-M--8 W-R-D Popular fatty 
2?) -4— 6 ; 
3. G--R-L-A~ Goeietvontter: | 28. B-H-1-@ Acca 
14. §-A-LE-— A creat explorer. 29. A-L-—N—-J|- An ocean. 
15. 0O-L-F---1I- One of the Uni- | 30. M-D-G - § — A — Anislandnear 
In sending your list of wo mention whether you want prize 
bank draft, money order or registered wf will send Sree ne, 
Eaort a Diamond — @ perfect imitation of a Beal Diamond of la Willtnoen 





except by microscopi 
Genuine Diamond of Purest uality. rt ieee ally momneod in 1 y the B in, 

werenntes to wear forever. This piece of jewel ft toa friend if 
you 0 not need it yourself. At present cureepe of these gifts is limited, and ft they areall gone 
Ww an Jour Set of answers comes in, we shall send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
pearl oF aw] Pin, so you shall elther receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash 

= . Ron to your participative interest in the $200.00 cash prize, This entire offer 
pa Barptey papmeng pone, made by a responsible publishing house. We refer to mercantile agen= 
sie ane mk in New York. We will pomesy refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
aa more —¥ wedo? Now study, and exchange slight brain work for cash. With your 
magazine, Womans World. "It zon fave altaiy atbecabes seston ee aa 
letter, and we will extend your subscript ion from the titre th rese! Tons antes aero 

e nD 
loss insending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before iuclosing in pour Stee. Rarer 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher,’ 
22 & 24 North William Street, = — Dept.548 ° Now York City, &¥ 
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Gained 26 Pounds, 


Frederick Bryton Took Fat-Ten- 
U and Corpula---Read This 
Popular: Actor’s Letter. 





These Foods Will Make You Plump and 
Rosy if You Use Them. 


FOODS THAT MAKE FLESH AND CURE 
NERVE AND BRAIN EXHAUSTION. 





FREDERICK BRYTON. 


Frederick Bryton, the romantic actor of ‘‘For- 
given” fame, now creating a great success in the 
Vandeville houses, writes thus of his experience 
with Loring’s predigested fat-making Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula Foods : 

2329 Seventh Avenue, New York City,May 26, ’97. 
Messrs. LORING & CO., 

42 W 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—For the past few years I 
have been troubled wie indi on ane hm 
sia. After using your Loring Foods, Corpula an 
Fat-Ten-U for five weeks, I find myself entirely 
free from this trouble and can eatall kindsof 
food without any trouble. My weight has also 
been increased twenty-six pounds and I am still 
gaining. For anyone that is overworked, run 
down or nervous,i can recommend these foods as 
asure relief. also an excellent remedy for brain 
fag common to hard thinkers. ae 

You have my permission to publish this state- 
ment with my photoif you wish. I will answer 
all correspondence. Yours respectfully 

FREDERICK BRYTON. 

The popular actress Lucette Tyler has used Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods and has writ- 
ten as follows about her experience with them: 


“The Delmore,’’ New York City, 
August 27, 1897. 


Lorine & Co., - 
Gentlemen :—‘‘My bg owes rescribed 
for me Loring’s Corpula and Fat-Ten-T Foods. I 


have now been ee em six weeks, at an ex- 
— of only $4, and Ican truly say that they 

ave made me feel, look and act ten _ young- 
er. Iam fully as vigorous as at 25. I havereally 
Increased in weight 32 pounds.” 


Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid Fat-Ten- 
U $1a bottle. Corpula $1 a bottle. WRITTEN 
GUARANTY to refund the price if Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U are taken according to directions, 
without good results. THE HENRY MEDICAL 
DISPENSARY (Medical Department of Loring 
& Co,) isthe largest and best appointed in the 
world. Its physiciansare the most skillful, and 
its appliances for the successful treatment of all 
diseases are the most complete and embrace every 
recent worthy invention for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. Address our Medical Department 
at New York or Chicago for free advice about 
thinnessor any diseases. Be sure and write if 
ruptured. Best trussand treatment on earth. 

Send letters and mail, express, or C. O. D. orders 
to Loring & Co., proprietors. Send for free copy 
of “How to Get Plump and Rosy.” Mention de- 
partment as below. Use only the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


56 to 62 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
No. 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
No. 3 Hamilton Pl., Boston, Mass, 





A Barrel of Whisky. 





A drayman rolled forth from his cart in 


the street 

A red-headed barrel, well bound and 
complete ; 

And on it red letters, like forked tongues 
of flame, 

Emblazoned the grade, number, quality, 
fame, 

Of this world renowned whisky from 
somebody’s still, 

Who arrested the grain on the way to 
the mill. 


So there stood the barrel, delivered, but I 
Could see that a shadow was hovering 
nigh— 
A sulphurous shadow that grew as I 
gazed, 
To the form of Mephisto. Though sorely 
amazed, 
I ventured to question this imp of the 
realm 
Where Vice is the pilot, with Crime at 
the helm, 
And asked him politely his mission to 
name, 
And if he was licensed to retail the same 
Identical barrel of whisky which he 
Was fondly surveying with demoniac 
glee. 
“O, I never handle the stuff,’’ he replied; 
‘My partners mortal are trusty and tried; 
Mayhap, peradventure, you might wish 
to look 
At the invoice complete; I will read from 
this book. 
You will find that this barrel contains 
something more 
Than forty-two gallons of whisky galore.” 
And ere I could slip but another word in, 
He checked it off gayly—his cargo of 
sin: 
‘¢ A barrel of headaches, of heartaches, of 
Woes ; . 
A barrel of curses, a barrel of blows ; 
A barrel of tears from a world-weary 
wife ; 
A barrel of sorrow, a barrel of strife ; 
A barrel of all-unavailing regret ; 
A barrel of cares and a barrel of debt ; 
A barrel of crime and a barrel of pain; 
A barrel of hopes ever blasted and vain ; 
A barrel of falsehood, a barrel of cries 
That fall from the maniac’s lips as he 
dies ; 
A barrel of poison (of this nearly full), 
A barrel of poverty, ruin and blight ; 
A barrel of terrors that grow with the 
night ; 
A barrel of hunger, a barrel of groans; 
A barrel of orphans’ most pitiful moans; 
A barrel of serpents that hiss as they 
pass 
From the bead on the liquor that glows 
in the glass! 
My barrel, my treasure, I bid thee fare- 
well ; 
Sow ye the foul seed; I will reap it in 
hell.” 
—WSelected, 
—————_+@- 
Last but not leased—The top floor. 
Mrs. Browne—Shall we go to the 
whispering forests or the murmuring 
sands, Henry? Mr. Browne—I don’t 
care as long as we get away from the 
muttering creditors, 





Photographs . 


of ancient and modern 
Works of Art, repro- 
ductions of famous 
paintings, sculpture, 
and architecture, with 
views from all parts 
of the world.- Send 15 
cents for catalogues of 
18,000 subjects, includ- 
ing illustrated Cata- 
logue of 4,000 Amer- 
oe or ican Views, just issued. 

Lantern Slides made to order. 

Photo-Enlargements for the School-room, 

Arranging and mounting collections of pho- 
tographs in albums a specialty. 


Soule Photograph Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


. Unmounted 





: 328 Washington Street, - - 








By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
) a TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

™ the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mM anagency. Write at once. 


RocHEsTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
67 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N- Ve 








to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 
Books, Dialogues, Speakers,Sports, Amuse- 


AGENTS 


ments, Fortune Tellers, Letter Writers, Cook Books, 
Recitations,etc. H. Wehman,126 Park Row,New York 


FREE !! FREE! | 
READ AND SEE! ; 


We mail a lotof Rolled Gold 
and Gold Piated Jewelry to 
sell among iriends. When sold, 
you send money and we mail a 
stem-winding Gold Plated, 
Watch and Chain, or you 
keep half the money instead 
of a watch. Bysending, you 
agree to pay for or return, jew- 
elry ond>mand. Nogoods sent 
minors. Write your name, Mr., 

Miss or Mrs. ,or we cannot send 
Address, Dept. °1, N.¥.T.CO., 

522 E. 116th St., New York. 





























PERPETUAL DATER 9FC. 
ALL your letters, bills and papers 

should be PATED! This Dater adjusts to ANT 
desired date INSTANTLY and will save you 
time, money andtrouble. Itis Rapid, Legi- 
ble and costs practically nothing: To 
Present you our catalogue of 3000 spec- 
eee ed ioe OaLY 260. 
send this dater post-paid for c 
8 for 60c, 182.000 dozen. on tiie 
CONSECUTIVE WUMBERER, 
numbers frora 1 to 10,000, same price, 
YOU need both! AGENTS WANTED. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BROTHER. 
Mail Order Bargain House. 
Dept. No. 67, 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Citys 











FREE.CAMERA 


© mail you a lot of Gold 
Plated Jewelry to sell 
ong friends. When sold, 
send money and we send a 
Camera and comple:e photo- 
graphic out‘it; latest and best 
tube, plates, developing material and full directions, 
or keep halt the money instead of a camera, By send- 
ing you agree to pay or return jewelry on demand. No 
oods sent Minors, Write Fg name, Mr., Miss or 
rs,, OF We Cannot send, A ’s, Dept. 14, NeXeT.Co. 










For correct answer to any three words.... $5.00 
For correct answer to any four words.....$10.00 
For correct answer to any five words.....$15.00 





POO VOODOO BQO Ww DVVVVVSSEETUGH 


CASH PRIZE 


Are given TO ALL OR ANYONE who can supply the MISSING 
LETTERS in the following eight words or ANY THREE OF THEM. 


For correct answer to any six words.....$25.00 
For correct answer to any seven words...$50.00 
For correct answer to ali the words....$100.00 


From $5.00 
to $100.00 








PUT LETTERS IN PLACE OF STARS AND COMPLETE THE WORDS GIVEN BELOW. 


Characteristic of all savage or uncivilized races. 


That which every person should experience and cul- 
tivate. 


Peculiarly appropriate when reference is made to 
he gentler sex 


Something which all should try to avoid, 
A merciful attribute that should be possessed by @ll. 
Useful in any house, especially sleeping rooms, 

A work of nature that appeals to the sight. 


A condition of mind. A disposition particularly 
manifested by women, 





succeed ia making a 

of being first, each 

trom $5.00 to $100.00. 
. words how you want prize money sent. 


CONDITIONS. 





You are to put a letter in place of each star thus forming a complete word: 
If you succeed in making three correct words you will receive $5.00. 


If you 


1 of the words, you receive $100. It does not depend upon the chance 
tant receives a cash reward for his (or her) labor of 
Prizes promptly paid. 


Mention when you send your list of 


The only conditions are that in order to compete on four words, you must 
send 25 cents for athree months’ subscription to The National Home- 


stead Magazine. Send the four words (any four of the eight you choose), when you send your 
subscription and 25 cents. If you want to compete on the entire eight words, you must send 
50 cents for a six months’ subscription, Number each word to correspond with numbers above, 


THE PLAN 


is the fairest, most ingenious, and most liberal ever devised. 
Maine or California is on an equality with one in New York City. Time or 


One living in 


distance makes no difference. This offer contains no element of chance or lottery and conflicts 
with no law. It is a study in words; an educational and instructive pastime for all who enter 


it regardless of the Cash 


OBJECT. is conceded. 


worth to us $100,0°0 


resents We give for a little work, 


The National Homestead Magazine is not a cheap publication; ite merit 
With a circulation of 200,000 monthly its advertising revenue is 
early. We can therefore afford to expend a large portion of this amount 


in securing an additional 100,000 subscribers, because not only isthat revenue good for a year, 
but for years to come. Wo believe, also, that the meritsof The National Homestead Magazine 
will hold you a subscriber for yearstocome when you know its merits without the extraordinary 
inducements herein offered. The magazine is nicely il!ustrated, beautifully printed and bound 


wi.h a handsome cover. 


Each month it gives a newdesign and planofa home. Itshows how 


to build, decorate and furnish a house from cellar to garret at & minimum cost. It contains 
score of features new and interesting to the entire household. Its price is $1.00yearly. " 


$3,000 IN SPECIAL PRESENTS 


With a view to securi 
the first ten correct lists, 


atany time. Can we do more? 


subscription can be extended. 





subscribers quickly, we offer, in addition to the above 
the first r 2.000, Por the second ten, $1.000, sey te y Pan 
r send correct answers then the money w awarded the twenty best listsin a e 
This is a genuine bona fide offer by a reliable publishing house. fer to any bank 
mercantile agency in New York City. We pay prizes promptly and honestly, and to assure you 
of this we shall invite three representative men from New York newspapers to make the award 
and see that all are treated fairly. We also agree to refund money to any dissatisfied subscriber 
ere is a chance to secure cash fora little study. This contest 
closes and no lists will be received after December 31, 1897. Complete list of words and 
winners’ names will be printed in January issue of our magazine. If 
No notice taken of letters that do not contain subscription money. 


g NATIONAL MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 206 Broadway, Dept. A3,New York 


. Should morethan the required num- 






We refer to any bank, 


ready a subscriber your 
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“KNOWLEDGE IS FOLLY UNLESS PUT 
TO USE.” YOU KNOW 


SAPOLI 


THEN USE IT. 


TEA CLUBS. 


For 20 years we have been Importing and Sell- 
ing Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet 
Soap, Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, etc., 
and giving Premiums or Liberal Discounts to 
those Who send us orders, or make up a club 
among their friends. 


Strictly Pure, 
Dinner Set, No.G2 in Brown. Honest Goods at the 


Delivered to Jun Pt * Lowest Possible Prices. 


We wil: be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with Gold Watch No. 485 
Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT und allow time to deliver goods before —, with $12 order. 
paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. h Price 4-50 


$300.00 GRNITHOLNGTCAL CONTEST 


Something entirely new and interesting, Read what 
“*! are todo. You may get $100 Cash. Our contest 
see who can make the largest list of names (or 
kinds) of birds from the following list of letters: 


WDOOOCCKQULIAPRTARIDG 
ESPNIELVEBRDIMWADOHTL 


will recognize asa bird anything belonging to the feathered tribe, whether it is a Hen, Cro 
ou Can use any letter as many times to make a name as it appears in the list 
lover, Snow Bird, &c. _Toan yy person who can make a list of 
25 or more different names of birds, we will give absolutely FREE as a prize. a fine Solataire 
Apparere Diamond Ring, It is of exquisite beauty. if is equal in appearance and every other 
respect to a genuine $75 ring, except intrinsically, The ring is fine gold plate, and the stone is such an 
exact imitation of the most costly gems as to puzz e experts. Itis just such a ring as is always salable 
ata handsome price. Therefore, when you get this ring asa prize for making out the names of 3 birds 
from above letters, you will secure a most desirable present. To the person who sends us the la t list 
of names as above stated, before December 25th, 1897, we will give $100 Cesk. To the second largest 
list $75, to the third $50, to the fourth ®25. ‘Toeach of the next ten $5, In case two or more persons 
have the’: same number of names (and thus tie), the prize entitled willbe divided equally between them. 
; For instance if 40 names was the largest list and two persons made up that number, each would get 
: $50 and soon. No matter where you live yon can enter this contest and get a prize if you get 25 ey more 
names. With vour list of names you must send us a silver quarter or twenty-six cents in stamps to Pry 
for MODERN STORIES one Whole ear. If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be 
extended or you can have MODE STORIES sent to afriend It is a Handsome Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, each issue is OER of wit, humor and interesting stories. Prizes sent promptly. 
List of words without 25 cents for subscription not accepted in contest. Make your list out on a separa’ € 
sheet of paper from the one you write your order for subscription on. Mark the number of names you 
make at head of the list like this (%5) and say all _you have tosay about list on this sheet. On the 
other simply say: enclosed Soonts for MODERN STORIES one year. Sign your name and address 
to both ts of paper and send in the same envelope with the 25cents, One sheet goes to the Subscrip- 
tion Department, the other to the Contest Department. Consequently, itis necessary to have your name 
and address on both. We will give A Bonus Prize of $25 independent of all others to the person who 
sends in the list gottten up in the best and handsomest manner. Contest closes December 25th, 1897. 
Our Committee will then decide and award prizes at once. Any bird name found in dictionaries accepted. 


MODERN STORIES PUB. CO., Dept. A. 6.111 Nassau St., New York 
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We wi 
Singer or any otnerkind. Yo 
of letters above; for instance Woodcock, 
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Riverside Literature Series. New numbers 
are added to this series at semi-monthly intervals, 
selections being made from the standard works of 
great authors. These works have the advantage 
also of being carefully edited by well-known 
critics, with glossaries where needed, notes and 
introductions which render them especially val- 
able forthestudent or critical reader. The handy 
and cheap form in which they are issued make 
them very convenient for use in classes in ad- 
vanced English, and the list of one hundred and 
twenty-five or more separate volumes is large 
enough to give ample choice. (HOUGHTON, MIF- 

FLIN & Co., Boston, New York and Chicago. Single 
numbers, stiff paper covers, 15c., double numbers’ 
40c.) 





a ~~ 
> 


We call attention to the advertisement 
of the Natural Body Brace in another 
column. Its manufacturers prove by the 
most skilled physicians and thousands of 
wearers that this brace is the best of 
cures for ailments peculiar to women and 
girls, and for abdominal weakness, back- 
, | ache, lung troubles, or general weakness 
of either sex. Their book of plain, com- 
mon sense reasoning which is fully illus- 
trated, is sent free to all who ask for it. 
They refund the purchase price to any 
who are not pleased with the Brace after 
80 days trial. The high standing of the 
ree mad and its management are abun- 

dantly vouched for. They offera rare 
opportunity to sufferers who have found 
other things of no use, as well as to those 
who have lighter afflictions. We suggest 
that you write for their full information 
at once. 





How’s This. 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, aud believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fin- 
ancially able to carry out any obligations made 


by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale D: ists, Toledo O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, W olesale Drug- 


gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acti 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 0: 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. 
per bottle. Sold b: Y, all Druggists 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Excelsior Window Washer has water tank, 
sponge and rubber dryer combined. Reliable agents 
E. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sif plocen large table tray SILVER 


6 ae von yh spoons, utter 
Knife, Sugar Spoo poon, 
Salt Cellar a & ¢ Pepper ‘icben of artistic 
design, heavil ly plated, warranted to 


"fo ind ark and argo 

no im = yo e! 

eoaae ofalife. We want 
y 


i : = or 
dand at handling. The table Silver ware. 
~~~ isa valuable gift and will be carefully eee ae shi ped f Sree. ee n guarantor’, if we my? | oe 


mptly with our great offer money cheerf: Every reader 
(AMERICAN FIRESIDE, "Sx G1 BO fies 1058. 


Oectianes ent treated alike. If you want ar 
5000 RAZORS GIVEN AWAY) 


table silver to be admired by all, write at once to 
offer, 5000 handson some imported Sheffield steel 


handso 
razors absolutely FREE, only one to each a. A. 4 
field Razors are known the world over as the best razo 
selling as high as @10.00 each. To introduce into eve ever hems 
our shaving soap which beautifies the skin, rem ee blotches 
and all fi facial eruptions, leaving skin soft & ‘smooth as at ae delicate 
rfumed after a shavi ve razors ABSOLUTELY REE. 
. eee, or stamps, for and we will send one at orce eure 
. Each razor ris high! handle artistically worked in gol 
8ome firms spend thousands of dollars advertising their goods in the 
———— Ne > we make avi offer, we mean it, knowing you will ap- 
Address BOR DEN CO., Mfg, Agts, New York City, P.0. Box 2253, 





ae 


why We we do. this his. 


preciate the ‘present and show 








ALL FR EE! ] Fine Rolled Gold Ring, p' Stone Set Ring, 

Top Scarf Pin. set of ¢ Studs or Shirt Front, en sm | 

\Key Ring. beautiful Rose Din. handsome Watch Chain and Charm, Silvered 

Breast Pin, Great Parlor Game (20 cards). and the famous Yellow Kid Scarf 

—, fhe entire bot of goods mentioned above wo forfeiea ta Fgh bn only J 10 cts. 
pa, or ou popular mon v,53mon ortelite a 

duress ROUND THE FIRESIDE PUB. CO. 58 Aun Street, New York 


NEW DRESS SET, 100. 


Ane = beatin cg 

set including pair o 
om end rigid fink Cuff 
buttons, 3 siuds, 1 collar 














button and new patent 

belt retainer; in 14 K 

1 Plated Jewelry to sell momen Somabeary place 

We mail a lot of Gold a ewelry to se silver. Extra heavy plate. 
among friends, When sold, rousend mo: eyand we Worth 35c. in any store. 


To give you an inkling of 
our 1,00¢ Bargains we 
= cone lete set and 


e post = 
orlY 40 106 rife if = i. 
Geveruands Bee Be Gy, 


send 12 Silver Plated Tea poons or six Table 
Spoons, 01 aGerman Orchestrion Music Box x 
oraGold Plated Watch and Chain, or erp hal 
the money instead of a present, Bv sending, you 
agree to pay or return jewelry on demand. No goods 
gent minors. Write your name, Mr., Miss. or Mrs., 
er wecaupotsend, Audress, Dep 18,Ne Xe Te Cor, 

















156 Songs. words and music; Sen 
_s of 1,500 other songs, ten cen‘ 
Banner Supply Co.,Sioux Falls.’ S.Da. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


information 
waek toa vel Pie Blech fans = 
tions and Blotches and to make the skin 
On as crystal and soft as velvet. 
RA CO. Dept.B.Baltimore,Md. 


ies’ FRIEND AND FAVORITE, 

Ladies How to enhance and beautify the 
how to retain it, and become charming 

with directions secure 
ersian Toilet Co., 
ie Street, Palatine, Ill. 


FREE TO BALD-HEADS 


We willsend free on yop 
full information how to i 
upon bald heads, stop hair falling. 
and produce a fine “9g of whis- 
kers, mustaches, LORRI- 
MORE & CO., 1005 Rak Ave., 

BALTIMORE, MD, 
DO YOUR 


Peat | K LIPS! own sinowe KLIPS! 


You can bind your magazines in one minute or 
from one to fifty pamphlets in the same time. No 
Hole Punching. Adopted b; e, an 

rominent Librarians. “An admirable device. I 
have made requisition for several hundred for our 
se here.’—M. DEWEY, Librarian oe Library. 
“Tt is the best binder for the purpose yet made.”’— 
Fouts apenton. Descriptive pk ws ahd price 
list F’ 
The Book Shop, 171 Madison St., Chicago. 


| 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 








complexion. 
toy youradmirers. Full pac 
by mail for 20 cts, (aves baal 











ome MAGAZINES 


elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. Bae! will also 


4 ing Whois their latest ee commen an R E Ej 


— on more 





Instruction by mail,ad 
Methods aproved by le: 
educators. Experienced 
and competent instruct- 
ors. T; Roagare iment. 


bi tiness sollens. An op- 

usiness, 

a ity to better 3 your cons, 
u- 


to every one, 


Stud 
Law 
at 
Home 


475 Complete Novels, 
Novelettes, Stories and Sketches 
na handbone dome tuatrated lt ed trary and fame FREE | | 
pA nye 4 fa 30 ‘where it Sis not already 


taken, we now make to the reading public 
of America the most astounding offer ever made by any mf 
publishing house in the world, ID LITERATURE is one of 


rtuni' 


years 
iculars free 

SEAGEECOAREAPONDE " 

178 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 











the most c ony Papers published, a number 
consists of 20 rg pages, 80 ai 
colored cover), of the mot delizhtful reading onatter and beau- 


tiful illustrations; it is filled with charming Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches and Poems by the most popular autuors, Use- 
ful Miscellany, Fancy Work, Household, Humorous anJj Ju- 
venile Departments, etc., etc. We want to douLlle tie pres- 
ent circulation of GOUD LITERATURE, and we can afford to 
lose money upon each subscription at the outset, because those 

who once become subscribers are 80 charmed with the paper that 
they almost invariably continue to take it permanently. Tose- 
cure, therefore, imm ely, 200,000 new pote: eek —_ 


pm oa and to every subscriber we will also a . Free and 
Four Hiandred and Twenty-five Come 
plete ovels, Novelettes, Stories a Sketches, 
by some of the must famous authors of Amcricaand Europe, as tollows : 
The Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Dumas ; The Fatal , by 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth; The Diamond Bracelet, by Mrs, 
Henry Wool; The Mystery at Deepdale, by Charlotte M. Braeme ; ; 
A Passive Crime, by “The Duchess” ; Tie Little Woman in Black, 
by Miss M. E. Braddon ; The Wreck oe tre Copeland, by H. Rider 
Haggard; The Ghost of Lemon Lane, by M28. May Agnes Fleming ; ig § 
Carbon, the Detective, by Cmerson Bennett 3 The M 
Valley, by A. Conan Doyle ; i? Judith’ Bstlor, by Sylvanus Cobb, a5 3 
The Miner's fe, by Mary K: 3 Mise Jones's Quilting, b; 
Josiah Allen’s Wife ; John , by Horatio y a 
Jr.; The Uncle from ae Oliver Optic ; "The Last Plank, by 
Ned Buntlive, and Four Hundred and Nine Others, including Love 
Stories, Domestic Stories, t Society Stories, Detective Stories, Hu- 
morous Stories, Sea Stories, Indian Stories, Hunters’ Stories, 
Railroad Stories, Fairy Stories, Juvenile Stories, Dramatic Stories, 
Exciting Stories, Pathetic Stories, Stories of Thrilling Adventure, 
etc., etc., making the grandest aggregation of absorbing and fas- 
cinating literature ever offered to the reading public of America. 
Remember that for only twelve cents we will send you GOCD LIT- 
ERATURE for three months, and this entire mammoth co!lection, 
Four Hundred and Twenty-five Complete Novels, Novelettes, san 
hes, Free? For this insignificant sum you will get a whole 
winter's delightful reading. You will get the biggest barzain 
hat was ever heard of or thought of. You will get many times 
your money’s worth, and you will be perfectly delighted with the 
reat in, As to our reliability, we refer to the Mercan- 
tile Agencies and toall the leading newspapers. Our business 
has been established twenty-two years, we have an honorable repu- 
tation, and could not afford to make an offer that we could not 
faithfully carry out. We guarantee perfect and entire satisfac- 
tion ; if you can conscientiously abs — you are not satisfied, 
we will refund your money and make present of all, This is 
@ special limited offer, good only until J yt 1st, 1898, For 48 
cents we will send five mg with the 425 novels, stories, 
etc., freetoeach, Adress, M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
23, 25 and 27 City ‘Hail Place, New York. 


FREE“ Ago 


mS gf or gent’s. stem- 
, stem set, American 
ovement heavy —_ 
r 
equal for time M.. 
LID GOLD WATC 
this is an 










onl 
etable pate a and 6 boxes ot 
our corn cure 
among poe friends at 25 
cts. per box. If you agree f 
tod write to-day 
wills send the goods by mail, when sold you send us the 
ie B & ve aN send watch same day money is groalved. 
Vee . OQ 


CcoO., 27 Third 


FREE ce our famoui 


WaASHBULNS. HEADACHE CONE 
/ and positive cure in 15 





minutes for 2 ie | kind of Headache 

e will send asam ple 

box for 10c., and will give with it EE one celebrated 
tric GOLD Venezuelan DIAMOND RING. The stones os are au. 
derfully brilliant and a!most defy Dia- 
cane r cut hole in card. We also 
ket of WASHBURN’S *S: HELIOTROPE 
the most exquisite, stro: end last- 
iz pe e known, triple strength. All the above sent for 
10c. silver or 12c. in stamps. Most wonderful offer ever made. 
H.E. Washburn Remedy Co., 150 Nassau St., New York City. 











We mal a “ of 
Gold Plated 
Jewelry to sell 
am ong friends, 
When sold you 
send money and 
we send an Or- 


sic Box, Gold 
Plated Watch, 
or Real Dia- 


mond _ Ring, or 
nee ommnty ng money instead of a present. By sending 
agreeto pay or return jewelryon agemand. No 
gnodarent to minors. Write your name, Mr. , Missor 
firs. .or we cannot send, Add’s, Dept, 20, NeXeTeCOe, 
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Given for selling $12 worth of 
MEALINE TOILET SOAP 


at 25c. per box of 3 cakes each. Sells on sight and ] 
pleases everybody. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- ¢ 
ple cake, PREMIUM LIST and further particulars. ( 
( 
( 


PPI WII 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 











LLED GASES 
var 20 


. the 
best for service 


» ful 
waten whi te a 

le, stem wind and set watch which yo 
senha daha tpt osseous 
agent $6.50 TS ni ieee i Sour promise 


eq 
12,50 to $25.00. A guarantee with every watch. 
Hh pot wh pm pay Give your full Some, express and P.O, 
ress, State which wanted, Indies? or gents’ size. 
If you want Watch sent by mail snd cash © with 
order. For 60 aye a Gold and Platina Rolled € 
Albers Doubie(Rope Pattern) Cha n given FREE wi 
each Watch, hale of this style are oold pou mse = 
tes : February 5, 1895—Watc 
Pm Bh an expecta. Would not sell it for $25» 
if lcouia not getanother. E. SHORTER, Washington Pas 
Adddess KIRTLAND BROS. & CO,111 Nassau St. N.¥. 


We mail a lot 

G eeee, Stated , a 
sc am 

P@ frends. When sold 












fe Dame, Mr,, M‘ssor Mrs. or we can 
wnotsend. Aci. Dep 16, N.Y¥.T.Co, 
622 E. 116th St., New York. 


WHY PAY MONEY ven: 








COST YOU ONE CENT to secure a 
GOLD laid Carbon 
RING, here illustrated. Simil: 
pgs could not be bought of any jeweler for 
than $25. pe pee. want one for nothing 
but a few hours of your spare time? We 
ish to enlarge the sale of our celebrated 
rified Perfumery, the most 
unique novelty now on the market, and in 
order to do so,we agree upon receipt of your 
nameand address only, to send youtwenty 
cases of the Perfume, WHICH YOU CAN 
SELL AT FIVE CENTS PER CASE in as 
many hours. Free by mail, postpaid, with- 
out asking you one cent in advance. When 
you have sold the 20 cases at Se, per case, 
then remit us One Dollar and we SEND 


Ald = 
ts 5) i} 


bed 


cribed abo fo cap 
ever heard of. Simply send 


forward you the Per- 
fumery atonce. PERSIAN PERFUMERY CO, 7 Warren St. NewYork. 


req 
your name and address & we 








Velvet Uream ceautitying THE COMPLEXION 


., and the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less. Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 

Exp! » prepaid, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 

Sample bottle, by mail, 10 eta. 

C. A. APMEYER & C0., Manf. Chemists, 

Station E. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 3, A. 


SOME PARGAINS: Cheapest place on earth 
tobuy goods. Knee pants lic; Men’s Jean pants 
49c; Flannel overshirts 19¢c ; Smoking tobacco per Ib. 
10c ; Boys’ suits 89¢c ;10 heavy envelopes 1c; 10-quart 
tin pails 8c; Pins per paper 1c; Sardines per box 
314c; Men’s $2.50 Congress shoes 98c; Men’s solid 
working shoes 69c; Women’s $1.75 Button shoes 79c; 
Linen Thread 2c; A good dipper 2c; Gold plate rin 

lc. Send for price list. Address C. A. Willa 





Je 


Company, 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


TRY IT FREE 


$50 Arlington Machinefor - $19.50 

Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 in use- Catalogue and 
testimonials rt 

° 





Hi 
Ara 














CASH. 


91000 icwisss 


We will py One Thousand Dollars in Cash to those who will correctly supply the 
missing letters 4 the following partly-spelled words, which, when ag made up, spell the names of 
eighteen of the most prominent states ro country. As an illustration, in O--o0, the missing letters are 
hand i, which when supplied would spell Ohio. Here is a list of the partially-spelled words, Can you 
supply the missing letters, and thus get the names of eighteen prominent states of our Union? 
M--NE N-W J--S-VY T-N-E-S-E 
-ER--NT i-W- “AL-F-R=--A 
M-S-A-H-S-T-§S W-S-0-S-N C-OR--A 
R--D-I-L-N-= M-C-1-A-= =“LA-A-=»= 
C--N-C-1-UT “LL-N-l- D-L-W-R- 


oO U R ° Oo 8 J ECT in making this very liberal offer of Cash Rewards to bright readers of 
























For One Dollar. 
Valuable Prescriptions: 1. Cure for 
Baldness. 2. Elegant Cold* Cream. 3. To 
Color Gray Hair. 4. To Bleach the Skin. 5. 
To Remove Freckles. 6. To Remove Dand- 
ruff. Ingredients harmless and inexpensive. A 
single formula or more for 25 cts. each in stamps. 
ROCHESTER MEDICINE CO., 
Box 369. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
W ATCH FRE to anyone selling 1 doz. boxes B. 
of Rosebuds at 25c. each. Sam- 
ple and premium list free. No cash required. 
G. F. SMITH CO., WoopsBoro. Mp. 
Teachers and Students. 
A Twenty-one Weeks’ Course, by mail, including 
all branches necessary fora First or Second Grade 
Certificate. Also a unique device for live teachers. 
Address, F, R. Neighbours, Prin. of Normal Cor- 
Tespondence School, Buckeystown, Md. 
3 
DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHIIA CURE FREE. 
A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free to any asthmatic who will pay 
expressage. Dr. B. W. HAiR,Cincinnati, O, 
For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
—- prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 
end for sample free.  T. MPLE 
& CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 
Go PRAARANAANIS 
a FREE DOLL. GIRLS, send us your 
, a \ name and address pluinly written, and 
we will express you 36 packets of our 
sweet, fragrant and exquisite Arabian 
Perfamo Wonder to sell among 
friends at 10 cents each; when sold, re- 
mit us the money, less express charges, 
ndwe will forward to you for your 
troub'e (all charges prepaid) a beautiful 
full jointed French Kid Doll nearly 
14 feet tall, with fine bisque head, clos- 
ing eyes, shoes, stockings, and long, 
flowing, natnral hair, that can combed, 
braided and curled. A most beautiful doll that 
children go wild over. Order 36 packets at once 
and name nearest express office. Address 
ARABIAN PERFUMO CO., 
Drawer 101. Bridgewater, Conn. 





A CHOICE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


YOUR 


BOYS and GIRLS 


——AND— 


YOU 


NEED IT EVERY DAY. 


EUREKA 


Sponge Holders 


Are indispensable for clean- 
ing Slates, Blackboards, Mir- 





rors, Grease Spots trom 
Clothes, etc. 
Always Ready. 





No Dirty or Wet Hands 
or Sleeves. 


Send 12 cts. for —— 
ree 


or $1.00 for One Dozen 
by mail. 


WOODMAN & CO., 


(P. O. BOX 2872) 
BOSTON, MASS. 





HUNTING FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
Case 4nd you can refuse to accept and return 
CENTS them at our expense if not equal inevery 
8 respect to what we claim them to be. No 
B\ALADIES other house in the world can sell as 
size cheaply aswe can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset, Willlasta lifetime. Move- 
mentis one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks likea 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., toanyons, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent @8.45 
and express charges, otherwise return it, 
If money is sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beautiful 
A m Free. Write whether ,gent’s or 
& lady’s. 


a vancing in 
ROYAL MFG. CO., 3 









k- 


Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
rice and our stock may not 
Dearborn St., Chisago, Ill. 





last long. 

FREE $2 S$ AMPL Lakeside Sentence Builder 
(for young children) to any 

teacher securing a reliable canvassing agent in unas- 

signed territory. Agents write, “Itsells itself.’ Lead- 

ing educators endorse it; it pleases buyers; and it 


this paper, is to still further introduce and advertise our Great Famil 

Medicine, EGY REGULATOR TEA, whic 
stands without a rival as a prompt, pleasant and harmless cure for Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Disease, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, Consumption in its early stages, and all Stomach ‘Troubles which are 
caused by Imperfect Digestion and Poor Blood. 


co N D | T | Oo N Ss As a condition for all to enter this contest, we require you to purchase 


® at leastone package of our Remedy, enclosing 

ae cents, the regular price when sent by mail, and a promise that 

you or one of your family or friends a the medicine a fair and impartial trial. Unless you will 

agree to this we do not care for your order. We shall divide the One Thousand Dollars 
Reward among the lucky winners as follows: 

To the first Ten correct answers we will give $50.00 each. To the next Ten correct answers we 
will give $25.00 each, To the next Twenty-five correct answers we will give $§.@0 each. To the 
next Twenty-five correct answers we will give $2.00 each; and to the next Seventy-five correct answers 
we will give $x.00 each. And to all others, even if they have no more than one correct answer, we 
will give absolutely free a three months’ subscription to one of the following named well-known and 





pop’ New York publications—regular price from 50. to $4.00 per year— 
THE HEARTHSTONE MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, PUCK, MODERN STORIES, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HOURS AT HOFIE, JUDGE, FRANK LESLIE’S Illustrated. 


letter’? contests offered to the 


There are many other ‘‘ missin 
Rat they are all made by reliable 


N Oo M ISTAKES. public. We do not know but w 

=e But to remove any doubt as to the honesty of our offer, 
we have made arrangements with JARED A. TIMPSON, of this city, duly appointed by the Mayor and 
Common Council as a Commissioner, to superintend this contest, and as a preliminary have deposited with 
him the sum of One Thousand Dollars, for which we have his receipt, with official seal, 
reproduced in this advertisement. There can be no possible chance of any one being treated otherwise 
than honestly. Here is a grand opportunity for you to securea Reward of $50.00 for a little time 
and study in geography. You get full value for your money aside from the question of rewards in cash, 
In fact, you must in any case be a winner, even if you should not get all the names right, We figure our 
profit in the advertising value we shall get for our Remedy through your commendations. 





COPY OF COM. TIMPSON’S RECEIPT. 


This is to Certify, That I have received One Thousand Dollars 
from THe EcrptTtan Drvue Co. of this city, in trust, to be 
divided and given to the Incky winners of above “missing 
letter’? contest, in accordance with terms named. Replies may 
be addressed to me or to the Company, as you may prefer, and I 
will promptly make the awards as soon as the contest is decided. 

Signed, 


—"_ e_ , 
Gormmmetetouy Jeacle 
This offer holds good Only 30 days, and is made for the benefit of those who will 
to test our Remedy or have some friend teat it. We do not want the orders of mere curiosity-seekers, 
This contest willl close in 80 days, and the result with Cash Rewards will be sent to each and every 
person who is interested as soon as decided by Com. Timpson. 
Enclose 30 Cents with your list either to Com. J. A. TIMPSON, Station E; or 
THE EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., 110 West 32d Street, New York. 


































END SON _al- CARD Set of 12 
) ADORE? post 9 Kuives 
“s~ - ae Set of 12 
We mail a lot of Real Rolled Gold and eee SMe Table- 
aoe | Pisted Jewelry to sell amon : spoons 
riends. en solid you send moncy an ; é 
Wwe mail a stem-winding, Gold Plated Be LI FRE Fay set ot 12 
b Sopa ant Chain, or you on beee half Teaspoons 
e money instead of a watch, send.ng = ? . 
ou agree to pay for or re:urn jewelry on Qe | Set 433 


demand. Nogoodssenttominors, Write your name, 
Mr., Miss, or Mrs., or we cannot send, Address, 
Dept.15, Ne ¥. T. Co., 522 E,, 116th St. New York. 


HOW TO EARN IT—READ CAREFULLY 


Ye ° We mail a lotof 


We mail a lot of Gold ated jewelry to sell among 
friends. When sold send money and we send Free 
(char‘es paid), aset of full regular size plated ware 
as described above. or a Gold Plated atch and 
Chain, Orchestrion Music Box, or s real dia- 
mond ring, or you keep half the money instead 0 a 
present. Bv sending you agree to pav orreturn jewelry 
on demand. Wri'e your name, Mr., Miss. or Mrs., 
or we cannot send. Address, Dept, 24, N. ¥. T. Cog 


a -J== 


WASHING MACHINE 
ANDO BLEACHER 


We mail alot'of Gold Plated Jewelry to sell 
amongfriends, Whenso dscod money and wesend a 
Washing Machine, Gold Piated Watch, Ger- 
man Orchestrion Music box, or12Silverplated 
Tea Spoons (charges pai to your address), or keep 
half the money instead of a present, No goodssent 


minors. —~ { sending you agree to pay, orreturn jewelry 
ondem?#nd, 
















When sold, 
send money and we 
mail 9 stem-wind- 
ing, Gold Plated 
Watch and Chain, or you keep half 
the money instead of watch. By send 
ing, you agree to pay foror return jew- 
elry on demand. No goods sent minors, 
Write your name, Mr., Miss, or Mrs., 
or wecannot seid, Address, Dept. 19, 
N. ¥. T. Co. §22 E. 116th 8t., New York 
Penmanship, 


H ° R T H A N D Bookkeepin 
and Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL an 
ahi sareonally., Good pestRone searired! alt peas 
n competent. ese G 
MAIL... First: lesson in Shorthand FREE. 























Address (in full), GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
164 West Van Bures St, 33-3 1 3chnece Lise 


pays well. Inclose stamp for booklet and sample les- 
80. Principal Hatch, Chicago Lawn, Ill, 





Write yourname, Mr. , Miss, or Mrs, or 
we caunot send, 


Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. Address, Dept, 22, Ne ¥e Ts Cov. 








NORMAL — 








at we have a 


of Dunkirk, O.. says alt reduced | treatment that will 
me 68 pounds, an 


than I have en 
It is de, simple, 


safe, pleasant to take and not expensive, ao as es 
- a few of thousands who have been red 
itr. Gee — ses in health by _ use: 
|Springfield, ILL 
. M. Cummins|Ottawa, Ill. 
ities x Holsington - |Lake View, Mich. 
Mrs. L. — -- a Vi. = 
Miss M bles Wis. - - 
Mrs. ‘M. Cheek Valley Mills, Texas 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde Mowegua, Ill, 
H. Rossetie- - 
Ellen Ridgeway 60 Ib 
Miss K. Sheely - Main, Marion, 0. $9 Ibs 
We will give 8100 IN GOLD to anyone whocan 
prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 
DON’T do any Ging ox tot take anything until you hear 
from us; we pore some! important to tell you about 
how to MAKE REME Y AT HOME ata trifling 
cost and also other valuable information. To any er 
of this paper who will write to us at once we will 
full particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE . 


in a — a a package upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
d strictly confidential. 


HALL ry oo. D, Box 404, st. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS Bie rofits Wwe pay rx: PERFUMES 


Big profits, "= pay Ex. 
Other good sellers. Free Premium Bicycle, jewelry, 
watch, silverware, banjo, etc. Credit for Reference. 
Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17,8tation L,New York 

















tad, | mail a lot of 

Gol Piated Jewe 

elry to sell pdm >friends, 
Vhe-1 sold yon Be send — 


and we send a 
Rolled Gold “Marquise 


Ring, Leek with six Sparkling 


Klondike Diamonds, and_ two 
uoise, or a Gol 

Plated Watch and Chain,*or 
you keep half the money instead 
of a present. = hag mem 

\ to pay or return 

mau © goods vay cre oar te. your fame. 

Mr., ‘Miss, r Mrs. ot sen Address, 

Dept.17, N.Y.T Co.:, °522 is fisth St., New York. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 6 CTS. 











To introduce our 1898 catalogue we will send upon 
receipt Of six cents to pay postage any one of these 
beautifully enameled miniature musical instruments, 
or all four fer twenty cents. Catalogue FREE. 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


NEW IMPROVED 

Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 

Seog With or ied by pate = Het hiya ——y = 
4) rkish Baths tt aes equal 


forts abies manne ty en as 


Batons, Entirely renovates the 
olds, Rheumatism, speck Meurslaia katicione, 
Female Complaints, : all Blood,} —— and 


fies the complexion. Size 39x 1in.folded sweight 
wat 2 - is notacloak oroeck | oy 
e. Descriptive ?rice Low, 

ted, Pe MULLENKOPF & MOCREARY, 3 Toledo, 


7m, ELCIN WATCH 
There are no better watches to be 

IES. had than Elgin watches. If you buy 

- = — you know will have 


Sein ss a make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 
same DUEBER ees 
mely engraved, hea’ 

Hf a lifetime Bye 
a the sf over asthe standard 
of American make. a 
giving aria full address 
gents’ or ladies’, 

“Scoan 














pent Wanted = 











Tecate Ser ep all empes 
charges and give a beautiful 


fre ROYAL MFO. CO. 
884 Dearborn St., Chicago, Le 





Easy Experiment With an 
Orange. _ 





Peel an orange by cutting the rind 
through the center and removing it in 
the shape of hollow half spheres. In 
the bottom of one of these pierce two 
holes side by ‘side; and then ‘place one- 
half in a goblet, the concave side down. 

The diameter of the glass should be a 


‘way down the sides of the glass. Pour 
some red wine into the orange peel ; it 
will run through the holes. Let it just 
reach the level where it touches the bot- 
tom of the orange peel. 

Now pour water into the glass until it 
is almost full, and watch the result. You 
will see a thin red film rising through 
one of the holes to the level.ofthe water, 
while the water, which is heavier than 
the wine descends through the other hole 
to the bottom of the glass. 

In a short time, instead of having the 
wine below and the water above the 
orange skin, the conditions are reversed, 
both liquids having completely changed 
places. 

Two goose quills may be placed in the 
holes, one going downward and one up- 
ward, but they are not indispensable to 
the success of the experiment.—Selected. 

++ 


Frances and her pa had a few squares 















a pair of Beauty 
} the correct 


ut FREE| 


wering thisadvertisement. If you 
-wanta form divine you should get 
Corsets, Wegive |: 
them absolutely free. If you send 


waist measure 
antee a perfect fit. Write at once to 
Beauty Corset Co., Station “O” N.Y. City 







we guar- 





20, and we w: 








little smaller than that of the orange peel, | 
| so as to hold the laster in position half 
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Eivtle\'s 
= 


Man 
Dept. 5, 


Beantiful Pin Free. Sterling 


“THE RANDOLPH -. 
Jewelers, 
Providence, B. i, 








ble Wicks and marion 1H 


H WITH- 
Any mom 
n this 






. OO N te! 


a letter stati Ou will sell the 

i = Woo, he send ven 
pee we 

oxen of our Paten tindestruct- 


a beantifal Gold | Plated W 
n 
Cnoolda It any. 90 De Fota least work of any firm. 


Kirtland Wick Co., 115 


Nassau St., N.Y. 
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WAPI 












GET RICH! 


tamp for moe 


Nae soggy a nvesting82.00a 
Stocks. Hy Send ac. 8 


A. H. WILCOX & a co. Brokers, 
529 Broadway. New York. 





best 
Malaria, 
Nervous Diseases, 
In cases of Gout, Sciatica, Ec- ¢ 
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remedy for Pneumonia. Gout, 


zema Psoriasis it is invaluable. 
all medicine in cases of irregularities. 
Me ory outfit, with gas or’ oil heater, ex- ¢ 


Home Turkish Bath 


Vapor, Oxygen, gen, Medicated and 
Perfumed Baths. 
yoo introduces a new ¢ 
principle bathing whereby the ¢ 
promotion and maintenance of a ¢ 
normal condition of the blood is 
secured, thereby producing a clear Q 
and fresh complexion. 


Pum Pad 
PPB BPBPPPPPrLPPA APDIP PRPrPLPrPLPrPrPPrD? 


Liver and Kidney Troub- 
Skin Erup- { 


It surpasses 














press paid, 5.00. Send stamp for Booklet. 
FITS cbr mati, "Terk tial beats fc? |3 The WILSON CO., 23 Duane St, N. v.! 
UE O HALL CHEMICAL CO.. WEST PHILA..Pa. | (WA 
Copyrighted, 1897 
0 > eee GRAND PRIZES 
9250), O0\eRaNnesT OPPORTUNITY crn tn wx 
Cj YET OFFERED BY ANY PUB- {1° Watches &Chains 
iVen | USHER FoR A LITLE sgt diene 
f BRAINWORK. Valued at $17.50 
1 i i 
or steam rion arent gah cnet] “Qn Stone ng, 
enue noaiceeteniytesssin eae 9 Valued at 00 
draft or money orders, as pre erred. If you usef1Q Genuine Gold 
0 rrect ordinary care and put your knowledge to good 
use, you will be Bred aia for =an trou. Stone Rin 8, 
8 ble. Allyou must dois ae aesns @ list of names Valued at $00. 
which the pictures represen 10 Ladi 9 9 
Bb ie You can pern aps with alittle energy on your es’ or Gents 
S, pert geste Scarf Pins. 
What You Must Do. Valued at $2.00. 
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fit the illustration. A 


peper as ~es 


nates of th the flowers the pictures represen resent. 
a ve or more correc’ yay rece 
Pictures Which, framed: in white ane — gee 
fac-similes of Pe famous tat pened te 
both 


rson sendin 


in ten colors, Thisspecia 
plies arrive, ache in’or a prdee to 

net < the pictures 
divide the $250.00 


ieusale beenen the five neatest sets of replies, 


is of a lion 


ld, are fit toadorn 

tled “J ar of Viol eta oF wand" P “Pp 
ctures is sen char 

win Phis special oe pret 


orcorrect replies. sortie 


dandy’s clothes. 


beautify ansy Bi 








the pictures and think overthe namesof the flowers you 

ont er the te know of and find the ones whose names 
the Dandelion, you can include this in mane list. Study little LF you 
Xa 4 ys ten, and after the numbers place the name of the flower to cor- 
over all the flowers you know, and besure toget the 


so that it represents 
will find it easy. Take a sheet of 


special prize of two Beautiful 
home These pictures are 
Blossoms,” each one beautified - 
a, ~ iy the same day your re- 


prise, Ae have sonly o send correct answers to oac- 
a one person send correct 


ts we 

















to go, and the latter asked, ‘Frances; 
ne we walk or take the street cars?’ 

‘ell, papa,’”’ replied the little girl 
“T’ll walk if you’ll carry me.” 

Customer—This coat fits me like a 
glove. Dealer (aside)—It ought to. 
I’ve had it on hand long enough. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

Teachers only of refined taste wanted to try our 
dark fruit cake made from a receipt 100 years old. 
Sample free. F. L. RICH, Roxbury, Mass. 

THE STANDARD PORTRAIT COMPANY, . 

Box 219, Auburn, N. Y. 

We desire intelligent agents to handle our por |B 
traits. You can make money at our prices. A leis- 
ure hour may be turned to profit, with our sampl 
which always attract attention. We to make 
you one sample 16x20 to canvass with for 60 cents, 
from a-photo you may send us, All work guaran- 
teed. Send for price list of different kincs of work 
S t f S$ A work on Personal 

ecre $ 0 uccess, ps gers and its de- 
velopment to assnre success in all undertakings. All 
should understand and cultivate magnetic power, for 
the betterment of health and general advancement. 
Send 10cts. to ProF. ANDERSON, N. I., 117 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago, 

Free to Teachers. 

A sample photo button worth 25c. sent free. Men- 
tion Normal Instructor; inclose 2c. postage. e 
will help you make money. A. SEGNO, Columbus, O. 

Send for sample of the Wonderful 
s 
? 5 C, Electro-Magic Sponge. 
. It Cleans Everything . 

Agents wanted. Big money in it. 7a 
Seneca Mfg. Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
CHRISTM AS The newest and most charming 

r ey wag Gift, is the Remem- 
brance Calendar for 1898, comprising 12 exqui- 
site Art Studies. The flora ofeach separate mcnth. 
enriched with a proecie® quotations from stan standard 
authors. Price a4 mail, H. M. CripER & Co., 


Publishers, York, 


==/$60,00 Per Month, 


Guaranteed educated and reliable gentlemen J 








ladies to secure members for New Century Liter- 
ary Club. Exclusive territory given. par- 
tic address, 
GEORGE F. CRAM, President, 
89 Fulton St., New York City. 
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A MINISTER AWARDS THE PRIZES. 





We have induced feet well- 


to award the Prizes and as 
a arm — - judge Ane = 


pmb? each on to one 05250.00 Ooi —y 
na on r — 
‘we shall give each week to Pt 

ee neat replies Danarcinet of 


FealDiamond Ri neat tl 
realDiamond Rings, no’ 
but real nds, at 


Itis écsatamaen that: ~e ¥en send 25 cents to pay fora 
best family story paper evcr published—if you are at present a 


HempsTeap, N. Y. 
Pub. Hou 


RS AT Home, 
‘en iy oma pleasure that 
ten proposition to 
jua, gethe ists th your picture 
contests, and will use every ef- 
fort to award the prizes fai rly. 
Rev. 8. H. Marc 





will extend yo subscription another year. 
Remem r.—If you are not perfectly satisfied with your prize return ittousand we will promptly 


return a moaey. 


bout Ourselves. png 
write toany bank or mercantile agency. care 


acribers. edo not want those wh: 


include you as one of our satisfied su 


There are 60 man: 
pub aene if you Gout paak = are sd 5 
Send the 25 its by P. 


pier! pooete & 


anxious to get 
0 are not satisfed dat an ri te 


to do busin 


Address HOURS: "AT HOME, Dept.47, 28 


*s subsert tion.to Ho 
@ subscriber to -- HR. 


ice. 
ay eye and will ‘do: all we can to 
any fraudulent things in these hard times J age Se ouly tee right that you should 


7.50; 10 wenmiap Diamond Onyx 
tone Rings, ng co containing 
seven sparkling lite ms, —_ 

Onyx Stone,v: 


they 


the 


ll us so in your letter wo 


‘ou donst know us, ‘and if you doubt our responsibili 
pa very large list of =e +3 


eve us, we want very "a 


be care- 
gou to inquire about us first. 


mps. If you send sliver, wrapitearerull eg 
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TITIDIIDIIIGS 


@ Special 
Discounts 
to teachers 

' 
who 
purchase 


for 


themselves 
or for 
Schools, 
Churches, 
Lodges, 
Etc., Etc., 
with 
which 
they are 
connected. 
Write 
to-day. 
Mention 
Normal 


Instructor 
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~ ~ a THANKSGIVING CHRISTMAS, eevee 
Leds \-= p Lie EN H ses NEW YEAR & HOLIDAY gio 
vis) * EY ERD usu ertsenrs" Bia 
HI | PRACTICAL PEOPL 
7£D PERIOD ONLY NYyy AT THE RIGHT PRICE. A 
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ea 


F QuR VERY Latest. ECIAL Oaaace ON 


FweN BEST INSTRUMENT 
rom tt SPECIAL OFFER on seems 


elm 4 ENTIRELY NEW CABINET REED ORGAN 


reife THESILVER CHIMg 


Full Size.e 5 Octaves. Double Reed Action. 


122 Reeds. 10Stops. 15 Combinations. 
HILE this photo-engraving is an exact picture 

0) of one oe the nen — Reed o. R E M E NM B E R 
ans ever inven y us, the rumen that a prompt response to this advertise- 

far better even than this looks. ment will secure a DISCOUNT OF $10.00 
The ‘‘ SILVER CHIME?” is the result ofour ] onthe list prices as quoted in our 1898 
efforts to bring a really first-class instrument 
within the reach of all our friends, and of all our 
bargains it is decidedly thegreatest. Lastspring 
we manufactured two thousand of these popular 
rlor organs, and such was the demand for them 
Fat the sales exceeded by hundreds our most 





sanguine expectations. For our Falland Winter 
Trade we are arranging to build Five ‘Thousand 
Silver Chime Cornish American Organs—1898 Models—and the first installment is now 
ready for shipment. Note then, that for a limited period only, we offer this beautiful instrument 
for the very small sum of @35.00 ( thirty-five dollars ), provided you send us all cash with your 
order. No agent or dealer could possibly sell you such an ona for twice as much money. Ke- 
member, also, that we are the only firm of actual makers of pianos and My my who sell exclusively 
to the public at first cost, and that it is practically impossible for you to buy upon the terms and 
prices we sell at from any other firm on earth. We will consider any special offer you may 
make us, if you prefer to purchase it on the installment plan. 
‘ Better send CASH WITH YOUR ORDER. Your pocket 
» is richer, as you get the benefit of a 
handsome cash discount, and as for 
Y taking any risk in sending money in 
advance you Know our motto is to all: 
““NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY.” Your 
’ money and the forward freight charges 
. will be immediately refunded if the in- 
strument sent you is not entirely satis- 
factory and as represented, after 30 DAYS’ TRIAL IN YOUR 
{OWN HOME. You take NO RISK; we have PLANT AND PROP- 
ERTY AND HARD CAS!! to the extent of over $1,000,000 
to back up our contracts. 


. Ferhaps, however, you are more interested in a Piano, we therefore make 
you this Special Offer on this beautiful instrument. 





















' =< = 


A Detailed Description of this Beautiful Organ will be sent on 
Application. e 

NOTE. We can supply this organ in low top case, elegantly finished front 

# and back, suitable for Church, School or ge, at the same price 

HIS beautiful erignt Cabinet Grand Piano, Style A, The ‘*‘ HOUSE- 

HOLD FAIRY,” the retail value of which is $400 (four hundred dol- 

lars), for only $155 (one hundred and fifty-five dollars), the actual cost to 

manufacture, with only our own small profit added. With the piano we 

present free, a handsome silk scarf, a solid-wood circular-seated adjustable 
beat |) ween piano stool, and our celebrated piano instructor. 


@®» THE WHOLE OUTFIT FOR $155. @ 


If a cash down payment is not possible, we will sell this Piano on any 
: een = Rey terms to suit the convenience of our patrons. This beautiful Piano has 
‘ ae al a a aE every latest improvement, including Practice Clavier. Is unsurpassed in 
SESSSRSESSEEE | Touch, Tone and Finish. Exquisite in appearance, DIMENSIONS—Height, 


L | 
‘AG na 52 inches ; Width, 62 inches ; Depth, 28 inches ; Weight, boxed, 900 Ibs, 
Sse 
spar A Remarkable Proposition. sro'rss "a". 
Models.@ “A 


teats y 
Ancient Egyptian Choir at Early Temple Service,” is the sub- 
ject of the exquisitely beautiful colored art frontispiece presented 
with our new catalogue of the celebrated Cornish American Pianos 
and Organs—1898 Models. This interesting picture was designed and 
ainted exclusively fcr us by aneminent artist and has been repro- 
uced in the original colors regardless of cost. Colored lithographs 
of our factories and offices are also included and our catalogue con- 
tains a complete description of over fifty aries of Pianos and Organs. 
together with prices and terms of sale. e issue of this musical 
compendium commemorates our thirty-sixth year in business. It 
will be sent to all intending purchasers FREE on application, postage 
paid. All you have to do is to mention this paper and to write for it 
to-day. Remember our vast business continues on the old basis— 
Pianos and Organs at wholesale cost, direct from factory to family. 
No agents’, music stores or middlemen's profits to pay. 

chaser of a Cornish American Piano or Organ pays on 

buys.. Cash or Easy Installments. 30 Days’ Trial in your 
own Home. NoSatisfaction, NoPay. Every instrument fully war- 
ranted for Cwreaty-ive yesee, and safe delivery at destination insured 
and guaranteed. Send for Souvenir Art Catalogue, 1898 edition, 
to-day—FREE. 









Entirely new cat- 

















































* 
wwe OFX & \, 
THE MOST REFERENCES—Onr bank, your bank, 
any bank, or any of the multitude of patrons 


who have purchased millions of dollars worth 


UPRIGHT CABINET GRAND 
CORNISH AMERICAN PIANOS Beeaeenretetteenteg 


STYLE Ne 2000: ple” containing a thousand recent refer. 
Send for particulars of our 


7 ences, sent free, Don’t fail to write at once. 
WARRANTED 25 YEARS, 
co-partnersbhip plan, by 


which any one can easily Cornish American 
obtain a Cornish American §6 Year's, t 


Piano or Organ free of cost. WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. Pianos and Organs. 
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Special 


Designs 


for 


Schools, 


Churches, 


llention 


Normal 


Instructor 


oY, 


Forget that we can supply this organ in low top case, elegantly finished front and 


back, suitable for Churches, Schools or Lodges, at the same price. 
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Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times. a Toa, at the Bible House, New York. ae Klopsch, Proprietor. 


It ss Sunshine Into Every-Day Life! 


Never since the Glad Day of its Birth—Twenty Years Ago—has THE CHRISTIAN HERALD been so Beautiful and Bright as NOW. Its 

Columns are literally Crowded with the Choicest Material, and its Pages brilliantly Illumined oS 

with a perfect Wealth of Pictures, superbly Printed in MANY Radiant COLORS. It is a verit- 

able Treasure House of the purest and best Literature of our Day, Contributed by the Grandest 

Men and Women of two Continents, and Illustrated by Artists of World-Wide Reputation. 
Ever Fresh, ever New, ever Original, and always Surpassingly Interesting, THE CHRIS- 

TIAN HERALD proves an Unfailing Source of Joy and Gladness to every Home it enters; 

Fascinating alike old folks and young with its Delightful Literary and Pictorial Surprises. 

In fact, there is no Paper just like it in all the World, and a family without THE CHRIS- 

TIAN HERALD misses much of the Good Cheer and Golden Sunshine of Life. 

ore : You have often heard of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, “How exceptionally bright it is” 

a —“Full of Life and Sparkle”—“With a Charm Peculiarly its own”—and you are almost 

Re. Wie 7lotge persuaded to Subscribe. DO IT TO-DAY. You will Never regret it, and Next Year there will be 52 bright Red- 

actaes aaa Letter Days in your Family Calendar—the Days on which the CHRISTIAN HERALD is due at your Home. 


ONWARD to FAME and FORTUNE-FREE 


Convince you that THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the Brightest and the Best Illustrated Family Paper in 

will, on receipt of only $2, send you THE CHRISTIAN HERALD every week for One Whole Year—52 
Times—and also, All Charges Prepaid, WM. M. THAYER’S Greatest and Grandest Book, entitled, 
“ONWARD TO FAME AND FORTUNE,” a Book that was Born to Live ; a Book 


LE ———— WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. It READS LIKE a ROMANCE. Itis Ab- 
a | sorbingly Interesting. It is full of Encouragement. It is a Wonderful Book. 
] U ualed Eneravings! 


This great book will prove a Stimulus and an Uplift to tens of thousands of men and 
women, young and old, who, but for the Inspiration of its pages, would have been con- 
tent to live lives of Humdrum Mediocrity, instead of Pressing Forward, determined to 
take their places among the Successful, the Triumphant, and the well-to-do. 


The Holiday Gift of the Age! 


“ONWARD TO FAME AND FORTUNE?” was written not alone for Men, but 
for Women as well, and the Woman who has carefully read “ONWARD TO FAME 
AND FORTUNE,” other things being equal, will, in the Battle of Life, Outrank the 
Man who has not. Get it. Read it. Study it. Practice it, and learn to make your 
very Obstacles Stepping-Stones to Success. It will Help you to overcome Defeat. It 
will Help you to HIGHER SALARY. It will Help you in the Choice of an Oc- 
cupation. It will Help you to make your BUSINESS SUCCESSFUL. It will make 
you Worth more to yourself, Worth more to others, and Worth more to the World. 


Size When Open, 9 x 15 Inches; Weight Three Pounds. 


Nsr er wail 
OW YORK. | “ONWARD TO FAME AND FORTUNE?” is very elegantly bound in Rich Modern 
Cloth and Gilt, with Elaborate Emblematical Side and Back Stamp. It contains nearly 
500 LARGE PAGES, is Beautifully Printed on Excellent Paper, from LARGE TYPE, weighs 


THREE POUNDS, and when open measures 9x 15 INCHES. , Remember that we send 


















STAFF CONTRIBUTOR. 


Now, in order to 
Existence, we 







































THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 52 TIMES and this Superb Book — All Charges Prepaid—for TWO 
DOLLARS, and that we PROMPTLY REFUND YOUR MONEY if your ORDER reaches us Fhe Christian Herald 
TOO LATE. Better ORDER TO-DAY and prevent Disappointment. Address TO-DAY: 





j 163 to 176 Bible House, New York. 











